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Abstract 


The present work entitled State and Society Under the Western Gangas is 
aimed at reconstructing the processes involved in the emergence of the Western Ganga 
state (c. 4-11" century) in southern Karnataka. Primarily based on about two hundred 
inscriptions, the study argues that the emergence of the Western Ganga state needs to 
be seen in terms of the processes of locality formation and the gradual emergence of a 
stratified society. The beginnings of the process have been traced to the megalithic 
period in the region. It is argued that over time, due to interactions with developed states 
like the ones under the Mauryas, Satvahanas and Pallavas, the local notables or chiefs 
emerged as more refined ruling elites. As a result, there would have emerged a number 
of local states in the region. Two of them i.e. Western Gangas and Banas could register 


their presence significantly because of their longer and more successful political career. 


A State is not a static institution; it is rather a dynamic one which keeps trying 
to ensure its longevity by remaining financially viable, socially acceptable and 
militarily strong enough to provide security to the subjects and land. The failure of the 
state on any of these fronts may lead to its demise. Such concerns explain the evolution 
of any state structure over a period of time. The Western Ganga state was no exception 
to this. On the basis of the strategies adopted in these spheres, we identified two phases 


in its evolution. 


The first phase was identified with the period from the fourth century to early 
sixth century. In this phase the state was territorially confined to the upper and middle 
Pennar basin, and towards the end expanded to the upper Cauvery basin. During the 


period the focus of the rulers seems to be the expansion of its resource bases through 
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land grants mainly to the brahmanas followed by Jaina temples (commonly referred to 
as jindlaya or basadi) of Digambara sect. It was believed that endowed with immunities 
from fiscal obligations, these donees would facilitate agrarian expansion and introduce 
the state rights in the donated territories. Thus, it was expected that they will create the 
infrastructure necessary for the state to exercise its power. The emergence of 
administrative units at different levels suggests that not only the state controlled a 
number of nuclear areas which ensured the channelization of extracted surplus to the 
sovereign, but there was hierarchization in these nuclear areas also in the form of 
hierarchy in administrative units. The agents of the state in this phase were mainly the 


officials appointed by the state. 


Towards the end of the early phase, some noticeable changes in the nature of 
the state started appearing, this became dominant in the later phase i.e. from c. sixth 
century onwards. An important feature of the state apparatus during this phase was its 
integrative approach to the existing ruling elites and the dominant social groups. It 
seems to have responded to unevenly developed localities within the state. Some of the 
localities had developed nuclear areas with a local ruler whereas some other localities 
had witnessed the emergence of village communities. Besides, in some localities such 
village communities were in the early stage of their development. There were 
undoubtedly virgin and waste lands too. There also existed some communities which 
were experiencing transition from tribalism and pastoralism, or from the latter to an 
agrarian economy. Headed by their chiefs such communities seem to be less affected 


by complex social and economic differentiation. 


At least some of the local rulers were allowed to continue with their rights over 
land and revenue. In some cases their integration was done through administrative 
rankings. The village communities also continued to exercise their powers in matters 
like deciding the boundary disputes and delivering justice in local disputes. The 
acknowledgement of the importance of the local dominant groups like gavu as and 
bovas by the state explains the appointment of some of them at various levels of 
administration. It is obvious that the state tried to utilise their knowledge of the local 
topography and society. In the case of pastoral communities, the state seems to reach 


out by recognising the acts of valour of the local heroes by making land grants. Such 
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acts not only created its agents in the locality, but would also have contributed to the 
sharpening of social differentiation. Thus, the phase witnessed not only the territorial 
expansion and shift of the centre of political power to Talakad in upper Cauvery basin, 
it also witnessed shift in the social basis of the state, as marked by the appearance of 


new social categories. 


Conscious efforts were made to win social acceptability for the rulers. It was 
attempted with the help of religious ideas, symbols and institutions. Attempts were 
made to show the king as capable of providing protection not only to the life and 
property of the subjects but also to the social order, referred to and encompassed by the 
expression dharma. The attributes and capability of the king were presented as his 
personal quality as well as qualities inherited from his ancestors. It explains the growing 
length and allegoric contents of the prasasti sections of the land grant charters issued 


by them and their subordinates. 


The support for these developments was mobilized through expansion of 
agriculture. For this, land was donated, mainly to the brahmanas and Jaina temples in 
the early phase and to the brahmanas, brahmanical and Jaina temples, and local heroes 
in the later phase, with exemption from revenue obligations. The incentives were also 
provided to the people for creating and maintaining the irrigation facilities. For the 
purpose of agrarian expansion, virgin territories were converted into agricultural land. 
This way state-sponsored efforts were aimed at the horizontal spread of rural agrarian 
settlements. Efforts were also made to connect these settlements with trans-local 
exchange networks, which resulted in the rise of new exchange nodes as well as 
expansion of the already existing ones. The hypothesis of urban decay does not stand 
scrutiny of the sources from the region of our study, as there is hardly any evidence to 


prove the existence of any urban centre in the pre-Ganga period in the region. 


The case of Vishvakarma craftsmen underlines the process of transformation of 
the craftsmen into a jdti through Sanskritisation. A study of the social processes 
suggests that the social organization cannot be explained with reference to the var aor 
jati framework as suggested by Dharmashastric literature. We not only come to know 
about the irrelevance of the var a-jati status in the identity formation of non- 


brahmanas, but also as illustrated by the claim to satsiidra status by Vikramaditya- 
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gavu a, the prevalence of status claims based on achievement. This problematises our 


usual assumptions about var a and caste in the early medieval period. 


Thus, it may be argued that the shaping of state and society under the Western 
Gangas cannot be explained with reference to the ideas of ‘centralization’ or 
‘segmentation’. Nor can these be understood with reference to the concepts and 
categories originating from the brahmanical texts. One needs to understand the 
processes operating at the level of the localities and sub-regions. These processes were 
no doubt affected by factors like constant interaction with developed state systems, 
participation in the inter-regional exchanges, and penetration of pan-Indian ideas, 


including religious ideologies. 


Preface 


The present study is a result of my interest in the early medieval period since my 
post-graduation days in the Department of History, University of Delhi. The interest was 
elicited by the lectures of Professor Bhairabi Prasad Sahu who first introduced me to the 
issues and debates and issues involved in the explanation of the period. One of the results 
of this interest was my M.Phil. dissertation entitled State Formation in Early North 
Karnataka: A Study of the Early Kadamba Inscriptions under Professor Sahu’s 
supervision. During the course of this study, I was further exposed to the lack of due 
attention to the trans-local states in this part of the Deccan. This motivated me to expand 
the geographical horizon of my investigation at the first available opportunity. So, the 
southern counterparts of the early Kadambas i.e. the Western Gangas were the obvious 
choice for the present study. My gratitude to Professor Sahu for all his support and 


supervision during all these endeavours cannot be expressed enough in words. 


The present work is divided into six chapters. The introductory chapter starts with 
defining the region under the control of the Western Gangas, and proceeds to the 
geographical features and their influence on the course of historical developments in the 
region. The chapter also discusses the changing perspectives of early Indian history in 
general and the limitations of the existing works on the Western Gangas and southern 


Karnataka. The chapter also discusses the sources used for the present study. 


The second chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ delineates the 
economic processes under the Western Gangas. During the course of the description, the 
study also addresses issues like the practice of land grants and its impact on the fiscal 
system of the state, the nature of the urban centres and trading activities. The following 
chapter entitled ‘Evolution of Society’ addresses the social organization of the period and 
evaluates the validity of the brahmanical conceptions of varna and caste in the shaping of 
individual’s identity. The chapter also studies the processes of the formation of new social 


groups and their connection with the emergence of the state. 


The fourth chapter entitled ‘The Emergence of Political Society and the Early 
Western Ganga State’ seeks to trace the emergence of complex society in the region from 
the megalithic period onwards. The study underlines that the process was influenced but 
not shaped by the interaction of the region with developed states like the ones ruled by the 
Mauryas, Satavahanas and Pallavas. The chapter also reconstructs the polity during the 
early phase of the Western Ganga rule and underlines the absence of political 
intermediaries as one of its important features. The phase witnessed their control mainly 
over the arears comprising of the modern-day districts of Kolar, Chikkaballapur and 
Bangalore Rural in Karnataka, and Anantapur and YSR Cuddapah districts in Andhra 
Pradesh. The following chapter entitled ‘Towards a Regional State: c. 6" Century to 11™ 
Century’ underlines how the changes in the nature of polity coincided with the southward 
expansion of the state. It is underlined that one of the significant departures from the earlier 
practice was the importance assigned to the local notables of varying grades ranging from 
local rulers to village notables. It is argued that the state integrated these elements in its 


administrative apparatus in order to expand its reach. 


An integral aspect of the process of state-formation is the ability of its agents to 
present themselves as the rightful claimants to exercise power over the subjects. The 
success of such claims results in commanding the obedience and support from the common 
subjects and the subordinates. Such claims form the ideological underpinnings of the state. 
Chapter six, entitled ‘Structure of Legitimation: Continuity and Changes’ seeks to 
underline the ideas and imageries used by the Western Ganga rulers to legitimize their 
power. It has been argued that by showing their conformity to the established norms royalty 


tried to present their rule as deriving from and rooted in the pool of social values. 


The present study also comprises of three annexures. Annexure I presents the 
genealogy of the Western Ganga rulers. For this purpose, I have relied solely on the 
genealogy given by Malini Adiga in her book. Annexure II entitled ‘Classified Information 
from Selected Inscriptions of the Western Gangas’ is based on the inscriptions which 


furnish information fitting into at least two of the heads in the catalogue. However, the 
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present study is also based on the inscriptions not included in the catalogue. Annexure III 
entitled ‘Approximate location of the settlements mentioned in the selected inscriptions’ 
comprises of two maps showing the spatial context of the operation of the state. The 
numbers used for signifying such settlements in these maps are the serial number assigned 


to their respective inscriptions in Annexure IL. 
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Chapter | 


Introduction: Defining the Region, Historical 
Geography, Historiography and Sources 


In early Indian history two distinct ruling dynasties bore the name of the 
Gangas, one, controlling the region broadly covering southern Karnataka and the 
adjoining parts of Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu from c. fourth century CE to about 
late tenth century CE; and the other ruling the ancient Kalinga region from c. 500 CE. 
Though the latter claimed its descent from the former, there is no historical evidence to 
verify the claim. To distinguish the two dynasties, the former is also called the Western 
Gangas, whereas the latter one is called the Eastern Gangas. The present study deals 
with the evolution of state and society under the former. The Western Gangas first 
registered their presence on the political scene during c. 350 CE. Except for a short 
period in the early ninth century, they continued to hold their independent sway over 
their territories until the early eleventh century. This interregnum was caused due to the 
Rashtrakuta victory over Shivamara I. The Western Ganga rule came to an end during 
the reign of Rakkasa Ganga when the Chola ruler Rajaraja I gave a final blow to the 


crumbling state. 


Historical Geography 


The broad delineation of the region under the control of the Western Gangas 
may be attempted with the help of the information provided in their inscriptions and the 
provenance of these inscriptions. At the acme of their power, the Western Ganga 
domain included, parts of the Anantapur and YRS Cuddapah districts of Andhra 
Pradesh; Kolar, Tumkur, Chitradurga, Chikamagalur, Hassan, Bangalore, Coorg, 


Mandya and Mysore districts of Karnataka; and parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts 
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of Tamil Nadu (which forms part of the Kongu region'). But the region which may be 
called the core of their territory during the peak of their political career was the one 
referred to as Gangavadi or Gangavadi-96,000 in the contemporary, and even in later 
records. This region may be identified with the southern districts of Karnataka 


encompassing Bengalore-Kolar, Mandya-Mysore and Tumkur-Hassan territories.” 


Traditional historiography attributes the rise of the Western Gangas to the 
weakening of the Pallavas in the region, partially due to the famous military campaigns 
of the Gupta ruler Samudragupta.* In the beginning of their career, they established 
their capital at Kovalalpura (modern Kolar) but later shifted to Talakkadu or Talakad 
(in T. Narasipur Taluk, Mysore district) on the banks of Cauvery. One possible reason 
for the shift could be its better strategic location viz-a-viz their neighbouring political 
powers i.e. the early Kadambas in the north and the Pallavas and later the Cholas in the 


south.* 
The region 


In popular understanding, the region under their control is called South 
Karnataka. But, as stated above, if we look at the geographical spread of the Western 
Ganga state the region can better be called the southern Karnataka extending to south- 


eastern Karnataka and its adjoining region. In terms of geographical regions, as 


' The Kongu region comprises of the modern districts of Coimbatore, Periyar, and parts of Salem district 
(excluding Attur Taluk), southern quarter of Dharmapuri district, parts of Tiruchirapalli and Madurai 
districts. For details, see V. Ramamurthy, History of Kongu (Part I): Prehistoric Period to 1300 AD, 
Madras, 1986. 

2 1.K. Sharma, Temples of the Gangas of Karnataka, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 1992, 
p. 3. 

3 Vishnugopa (c. 350) of Kanchi in the list of the defeated rulers of Samudragupta’s Allahabad prasasti 
is identified with the immediate successor of Shivaskandavarman to the Pallava throne: Y. 
Subbarayalu, ‘Post-Satavahana and Post-Sangam Polities’, in Noboru Karashima (ed.), A Concise 
History of South India: Issues and Interpretations, New Delhi, 2014, p. 58. 

4 This preference of upper Cauvery basin is not unparalled in the history of Karnataka. The Hoyasalas 
also descended from the hilly region of the Soseyur forests into the region: B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The 
Making of Early Medieval India, second edition, New Delhi, p. 221. 
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conceptualised by geographers like Spate and Learmouth,” these territories covered the 
south Karnataka stretch of the Deccan plateau, which is also referred to as the southern 
maidan (plains). It is also called the southern extension of Bayalu Seeme (open 
country). On the west, it is bound by the malnad (hill country) or the eastern fringes of 
the Western Ghats, whereas on the east it is bound by the dissected stretches of the 
Eastern Ghats. Between the southern maidan and the malnad lies a narrow strip of land 
representing the zone of transition called the semi-malnad.° The southern maidan is 
characterized by chains of low hills and flat land between them. This feature is at 
variance from its northern counterpart, which is characterized by vast stretches of plain 


land.’ 


Physiographically, the southern stretch of the plateau is broadly divided into two 
regions — the Central Karnataka plateau and the Southern Karnataka plateau.® The 
Central Karnataka plateau roughly covers the modern-day districts of Bellary, 
Chikamagalur, Chitradurga, Davanagere, Dharwad, Gadag, Haveri, Raichur, Koppal 
and Shivamogga. The region represents the transitional surface between the Northern 
Karnataka Plateau of the Deccan Trap and the gneissic (i.e. made of gneiss which is a 
type of metamorphic rock) Southern Karnataka Plateau with relatively higher surface. 
By and large, the Central Karnataka plateau represents the area of the Tungabhadra 
basin which is southern extension of Krishna Basin. Its major tributaries in the region 
are Bhima, Koyna, Panchaganga, Dudhaganga, Hiranyakeshi, Ghataprabha and 
Malaprabha. These rivers have their origins in the Western Ghats. This basin covers 
about 60 percent of the geographical area of the state.” The general elevation of the land 


varies between 450 to 700 metres. However, this transitional ground is broken by 


> O.H.K. Spate and A.T.A. Learmonth, India and Pakistan: A General and Regional Geography, second 
edition, Suffolk, 1957, p. 419. 
7 Suryakanth U. Kamath, et al (eds.), Karnataka State Gazetteer, Bangalore, 1982, e-edition link 


http://gazetteer.kar.nic.in/gazetteer/stateGazetteer.html# , pp. 14-16. 


™M. V. Krishna Rao et al, Glimpses of Karnataka, Karnataka Gazetteer Department, Bangalore, 2012, 
p. 4. 

8 Tteshamul Hug, A Handbook of Karnataka, Karnataka Gazetteer Department, Bangalore, 2015, p. 22. 

* Thid, p. 31. 
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several sets of parallel ridges mainly made up of the Dharwad range of rocks. The height 
of such residual hills is about 900 metres above mean sea level. The general slope of 
this region is towards the east. But it was only the southern peripheries of this sub- 


region which were brought under control by the Western Ganga state. 


The Southern Karnataka plateau (also known as the Mysore plateau) is 
broadly stretched over the districts of Bangalore Urban and Rural, Hassan, Kodagu, 
Kolar, Mandya, Mysore, Chamarajanagar and Tumkur in Karnataka and also intrudes 
into Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh and the adjoining parts of the Kongu region 
of Tamil Nadu in the south-east. This region is mainly watered by the Cauvery river 
system except the south-eastern fringes which are watered by the tributary systems of 


Pennar and Ponnaiyar rivers. 


The Mysore plateau is bound by a contour of about 600 meters and is characterized 
by a steep slope. On the west, it is enclosed by the ranges of the Western Ghats. Its 
northern part is an interrupted but clearly identifiable high plateau. The eastward slope 
of the region ensures the eastern flow of the Cauvery system. The major tributaries of 
Cauvery in Karnataka are Hemavati, Lakshmanatirtha, Harangi, Kabini, Suvarnavati, 
Lokapavani, Shimsha and Arkavati. These rivers also originate from the Western Ghats. 
Before discharging its water into the Bay of Bengal via Tamil Nadu, the Cauvery River 
system forms the valleys which open out to form undulating plains. The general 
elevation of the region varies from about 600 to 900 metres, though residual heights of 
1,500 to 1,750 metres are found in the Biligirirangan hills of Mysore district and the 


Brahmagiri range of Kodagu district. 


Both the sub-regions are mainly covered with red sandy and red loamy soils 
with patches covered with black soil.'!° The black soil cover is more widespread and 
deeper on the Central Karnataka Plateau. The red soils are known for high 
permeability and low fertility, if not provided with a regular and copious supply of 
water. The red soil when compared with the black soil, which is predominant in the 


Northern Karnataka Plateau, is less prone to the ill-effects of continuous irrigation 


10 Tbid, p. 191. 
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like water-logging. This feature of the soil together with the small hill ranges of the 
region which made construction of the storage reservoirs possible, explains the 


popularity of tanks as a means of irrigation in the region since the historical period.!" 


The climatic conditions of the territories delineated above are characterized as 
the hot, seasonally dry, tropical savannah climate, except some parts of the northern 
extension which experience hot, semi-arid, tropical steppe type of climate.!* The region 
experiences winter season from January to February, followed by the dry summer 
season from March to June. The following three months (July, August and September) 
are of south-west monsoon, which is the major source of rainfall for the region. It helps 
in the cultivation of Kharif crops. The period from October to December forms the post- 
monsoon season. The retreating monsoon current i.e. the north-east monsoon affects 
the south-eastern parts of the above territories and accounts for about 30 percent of 
rainfall in this region during that period. It aids the sowing of Rabi crops. But the 
amount of rainfall received is less when compared with South-West monsoon winds. 
Another feature of the rainfall pattern in the region is its highly uneven distribution. It 
varies from 50 to 60 cm in the districts of Bagalkot, Raichur, Koppal, Ballari, Yadgir 
and southern half of Kalaburgi, whereas the southern districts of the region receives 


about 60 to 90 cm of normal annual rainfall. !? 


Inspite of the availability of a number of streams in the region, rain and tanks 
are two important sources of irrigation. The reason lies in the fact that the streams 
passing through the region originate from the Western Ghats which does not have the 
water deposits in the form of glaciers. As a result, these rivers are seasonal in nature, 
and their flow is mainly dependent on the rainfall. It has resulted in uneven seasonal 
availability of water. During the monsoon period, the rivers are in flood whereas during 
arid season the region faces water scarcity. To counter the problem, the inhabitants of 
the region depend on the water harvesting through tanks and on wells. During the pre- 


modern times, these were the main source of irrigation in the region, though now canal 


‘| Ror details see G.S. Dikshit, et al, Tank Irrigation in Karnataka: A Historical Survey, Bangalore, 1993. 
"2M. V. Krishna Rao, et al, Glimpses of Karnataka, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
3 Tteshamul, Hug, A Handbook ..., op. cit., p. 40. 
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irrigation is the main source of irrigation.'* Due to these conditions, these territories are 
termed as dry region and are largely used for the cultivation of crops like ragi, jowar, 
bajra, maize, pulses, wheat, etc. The wet areas of the regions provide for the cultivation 
of crops like paddy and sugarcane and the cash crops like coconut, areca, betel vines, 


pepper, etc.!° 


These territories are rich in mineral wealth. There are vast deposits of iron ore 
in different parts of the region. It includes the iron ores of Bellary-Hospet region which 
are considered to be one of the world’s best iron ores. The ferrous metallic minerals 
include chromite and manganese ore as well. The non-ferrous metallic minerals include 
gold, bauxite, copper, aluminium, silver etc. It is worth underlining that the gold mines 
at Kolar Gold Fields (Kolar district), and Hatti (Raichur district) represent the richest 
gold deposits of the country. The antiquity of gold mining at Kolar and Hatti may be 
dated back to the Harappan period i.e. third millennium BCE. The evidences suggest 
that the period was marked by the surface collection of gold nugget and the mining was 
done through ‘open cast’ method. Later the ‘fire setting’ method of mining was 
introduced which allowed sinking deep shafts in quartz vein.'° Though the introduction 
of the new technology has not been dated, the shafts meant for the purpose had reached 
considerable depth by the beginning of the Christian era.'’ That the gold mining 
activities in the region continued even after the decline of the civilization is confirmed 
by the clustering of Neolithic sites along the gold-mining areas and the recovery of gold 
ornaments from excavations at Neolithic-Chalcolithic site of Tekkalakota and the 


Chalcolithic site of Daimabad.'® The continuity of the gold mining activities in the 


‘Thid., p. 239. 

5 Malini Adiga, The Making of Southern Karnataka: Society, Polity and Culture in the Early Medieval 
Period, AD 400-1300, Hyderabad, 2006, p. 9. 

© For details, see A. Ghosh (ed.), An Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, Part 1: Subjects, New Delhi, 
1989, p. 326. 

TThid. 

8 Thid. 
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region in the subsequent centuries is confirmed by the naming of the southern province 


as Suvarnagiri during Ashoka’s rule.!” 


The non-metallic minerals of the region include asbestos, chromite, manganese, 
magnesite, ochre, quartz, steatite, etc. The region under discussion also has rich deposits 
of high quality of granite. The other building materials available in the region also 
include dolomite, limestone, and lime shell. It is also rich in the gemstones of the beryl 
family. According to V. Ramamurthy, the antiquity of the Beryl industry in the Kongu 
country and the southern Mysore is attested by both literary and archaeological sources. 


It is also said to be one of the entries in the list of export items to the Roman world.”° 
Flora and fauna 


The region outlined above has a variety of flora and fauna. The malnad and 
Mysore plateau is characterized by dry and moist deciduous vegetation. The dry 
vegetation is characterized by a variety of xerophytes and thorn scrubs. The dry 
deciduous vegetation is characterized by several medium-sized trees like the yellow 
silk-cotton tree Cochlospermum religiosum (L.) Alston (local name arisinaburuga) 
which produces large capsules with silky-haired seeds, the Indian satin-wood tree 
Chloroxylon swietenia DC. (local name huragulumara), the scented Santalum album 
L. (or sandalwood, local name shrigandha) and the timber yielding Anogeissus latifolia 
(DC.) Bedd (local name dindiga or bejjalu) are among the important commercial trees 
of the region. On the other hand, the wet deciduous forests comprise of the timber-trees 
like Gmelina arborea Roxb (local name kooli), Tectona grandis L. F. (popularly known 
as teak) and Vitex altissima L.f. (local name navuladi) in addition to bamboo and 
reeds.”! Of these, Santalum album (sandalwood) seems to be one of the items which 


were in demand even for inter-regional trade due to its religious as well as non-religious 


'? For details, Romila Thapar, ‘Towards the Definition of an Empire’, in Bhairabi Prasad Sahu and 
Hermann Kulke (eds.), Interrogating Political Systems: Integrative Processes and States in Pre- 
Modern India; New Delhi, 2015, p. 154. 

2 For details, see V. Ramamurthy, History of Kongu..., op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

71 For details on flora of the region, see Suryakanth U. Kamath, et al (eds.), Karnataka State Gazetteer..., 


op. cit., pp. 106-22. 
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uses. Besides, it may be safely assumed that the other forest produces included honey, 


wax and herbs with medicinal value. 


The region has one of the richest wildlife concentrations. The wildlife mainly 
includes elephants, spotted deer, wild pig, wild dog, sloth bear, gaur, sambar and 
occasionally tiger and cats. Of these, elephants who are believed to be an integral part 
of the Mauryan army, seems to be one of the interests of the Mauryan state in the 
region.” One cannot deny the continuance of the interest even during the later period. 
During the Western Ganga state, elephant was the royal emblem and is found engraved 


on seals of the copper-plates. 


The maidan area of the region is now left with very little forest cover. The forest 
patches on the eastern part are primarily made up of dry deciduous vegetation. Black 
bucks and wolves are the common wildlife of the region. The flora of the significant 
parts of Chitradurga, Davanagere, Bellary, Raichur, Koppal, Kalaburgi, Yadgir and 
Bidar districts is characterized as upland thorns and shrubs. Here one can find broad 
leaved deciduous forests giving way to armed trees with tiny leaflets.7? Acacia (babool 
or locally known as aurculis), Albizia and Hardwickia are some of the important shrubs 


found in these forests. 


The rich network of rivers enriches the region with about three hundred species 
of freshwater fishes. It includes a number of native species such as indigenous carps, 
clupeids and murrels.”* The availability of the aquatic food has been supplanting the 
food economy of the local inhabitants since early times and must have played an 


important role in mitigating the risk involved in agriculture. 
Drainage system 


The region delineated above is watered by two important river systems. The 


first of these is the upper Pennar valley which comprised of Kolar district, Tumkur 


2 Romila Thapar, ‘Towards the Definition ..., op. cit., p. 154. 
3 Tteshamul Huq, A Handbook ..., op. cit., p. 42. 
4 R.C. Prajapati, Biodiversity of Karnataka at a Glance, Bangalore, 2010, p. 14. 
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district and the adjoining parts of Bangalore district and Anantapur and YSR Cuddapah 
districts in Andhra Pradesh. The Karnataka expanse of the valley is drained by Pennar 
and its tributaries like Palar Jayamangali and Ponniyar rivers whereas the Andhra 
expanse is drained by Pennar and its tributaries including Chitravati, Papaghani. The 
main river of the system i.e. Pennar and some of its tributaries like Palar, Ponniyar 
originate in the Nandi hills (Chikaballapur district, Karnataka). The river system is a 
seasonal one and depends on the monsoon for the supply of water. It was in this region 
that the Western Gangas and the Banas started their political career. The Western 
Gangas had Kuvalalapura, Kaivara and Nandidurga as their important political centres 


in this region. 


The second of these, as mentioned above, is watered by the Cauvery river 
system. The Karnataka expanse of the Cauvery basin is known as the upper Cauvery 
valley. The region is drained by Cauvery and its tributaries including Hemavati, 
Harangi, Kabini, Suvarnavati, etc. As compared to the upper Pennar valley, the region 
has a more fertile land which possible explains the choice of the region as their core 
area by the Gangas in the later phase of the evolution of their polity. Another 
contributory factor to this transfer of political base seems to be the annexation of the 
Punnata kingdom during the reign of Durvinita which had made the kingdom 


unmanageable from the Kolar region. 


When seen from the perspective of scholars suggesting influential, but not 
determining, role of geography in shaping the historical development in a region, the 
territories controlled by the Western Gangas, in both the phases of state formation, 
broadly corresponded to a part of the ‘Culture Area’*> called Southern Deccan (see Map 


1).76 A history of the political developments in Peninsular India suggests that this part 


°5 The term Culture Area denotes a concept used in a number of disciplines including Anthropology. It 
may be defined as a geographical/cultural region whose population and groups share important 
common identifiable cultural traits, such as language, tools and material culture, kinship, social 
organization, and cultural history. For details, see ‘Culture Area Concept’ in H. James Birx (ed.), 
Encyclopedia of Anthropology, Vol. 2, California, 2006, pp. 645-46. 

6 For details, see S.C. Malik, Indian Civilization: The Formative Period: A Study of Archaeology as 
Anthropology, Simla, 1968, p. 159. 
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of the region was never a seat of power of any empire and remained on the ‘peripheries’ 


of the empires starting from the Mauryan Empire to the Chola Empire.”’ 


INDIA 


HISTORICAL CULTURAL-POLITICAL CORE AREAS 
AND ECOLOGICAL REGIONS 


mi TAMILNAD 
KERALAY 


= More or less slable core areas 


=== More or less unslable core areas 


Map 1 Historical Cultural-Political Core Areas and Ecological Regions 


(Source: S.C. Malik, Indian Civilization: The Formative Period: A Study of Archaeology as 
Anthropology, Simla, 1968, p. 167) 


Historiography 


The kaleidoscopic formation of states in early Indian history from the Gupta 
period onwards has been approached from different perspectives in the writings on the 


period. The traditional historiography,”* following their basic approach to the state in 


27 Tn the terminology used by S.C. Malik (op. cit., p. 165) the area comprised neither of any ‘more or less 
stable core area’ nor of any ‘more or less unstable core area’. 
8 The term here refers to both ‘Colonialist’ as well as ‘Nationalist’ writings which adhered to the idea 


of India as an undifferentiated entity. As a result, regions did not get due importance in their writings. 
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India, did not visualize the state systems as rooted in their socio-economic structures 
and explained the emergence and the decline of states as mainly political developments. 
In addition to that these writings were primarily interested in the polities registering 
their presence at regional or trans-regional level, and thus, did not pay enough attention 
to the local and trans-local polities. As a result, their writings did not endeavour to 
reconstruct the history of regions, however they did not neglect the regional history 
altogether. The regional histories emerged even during the early part of twentieth 
century for the regions including Bengal, Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu. However, such 
reconstructions did not investigate the processes leading to the shaping of the regions 
which essentially derives from their neglect of treating a region as an entity comprising 
of sub-regions and/or localities. The ‘conventional historians’ paid much attention to 
prove the presence or absence of a set of political ideas, practices, and institutions in 
the states of early India.”? These concerns were mainly rooted in their agenda of using 


the past to legitimise their positions in the larger context of the struggle for freedom. 


In the context of south Indian history, the writings of K.A.N. Sastri, who is 
labelled as a ‘nationalist historian’, may be taken as a representative of this approach. 
His book entitled A History of South India,*© which covers the history of the peninsula 
from the beginnings to the seventeenth century, is based on the rigorous analysis of the 
available sources and till date is one of the best works on its political history. The book 
devotes most of the space to the political and administrative history of various dynasties 
of peninsular India and devotes only one chapter to society and economy, and one 


chapter each to the cultural aspects like literature, religion and philosophy, and art and 


For a critical evaluation of historiography on early Indian polities from the perspective of region, see 
Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Introduction’, in idem., The Changing Gaze: Regions and reconstructions of 
Early India, New Delhi, 2013, pp. 1-28; and idem., ‘Regions from the Perspective of Changing 
Perceptions of Early India’, Indian Historical Review, Vol. 41 No. 1, pp. 1-17. For a review of 
historiography on state in early India, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Ways of Seeing: History and 
Historiography of the State in Early India’, in idem., The Changing Gaze..., op. cit., pp. 109-28. 

>? Thid., p. 113. 


3° The book was first published in 1947 and was revised three times after that. 
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architecture.*! But the book does not devote attention to the issues like the factors 
leading to the emergence of state at different levels, types of states and the structural 


changes in the state over time. 


The earliest challenge to this approach to the state in early India was posed in 
mid-twentieth century by the writings of D.D. Kosambi and R.S. Sharma who in an 
attempt to apply the Marxist approach, but not Marx’s interpretation of Indian history, 
to Indian history provided a much-needed thrust to study the early Indian state in 
relation to society and economy. The first comprehensive study of the early Indian state 
from this perspective came up in the form of Sharma’s Aspects of Political Ideas and 
Institutions in Ancient India.** The approach of the book is summarised in the following 
statement of Sharma — ‘In the light of historical materialism, we propose to look at 
ancient political ideas and institutions in relation to socio-economic processes.’** 
Following the approach, Sharma explained the emergence of a number of dynasties 
from the Gupta period onwards, not as a result of any political vacuum due to the 
political decline in the fortune of the imperial power of the Guptas but as a result of the 


changes in the economic and social spheres. 


Presenting his hypothesis on the polities from the Gupta period onwards in a 
more refined and factually grounded manner in the monograph entitled Indian 
Feudalism and a number of later contributions, Sharma linked their emergence to the 
decline in trade with the western world leading to the decline in money circulation and 


decay of urban centres,** together with a crisis in the existing social structure, referred 


3! For a detailed critical review of the book, see R. Champakalakshmi, ‘introduction’, in K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, A History of South India: From Prehistoric Times to the Fall of Vijayanagar, fourth edition, 
New Delhi, 2003, pp. xiii-xxiii. 

2 The book was first published in 1959 and was revised three times after that. 

33 Ram Sharan Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, fourth revised edition, 
Delhi, reprint 2001, p. xxxi. 

34 For details on the archaeological data provided by Sharma, see R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay in India c. 
300 — c. 1000, New Delhi, 1987. In the context of Karnataka, the supporting data have been provided 
by Om Prakash Prasad in Om Prakash Prasad, Decay and Revival of Urban Centres in Medieval South 
India: c. A.D. 600-1200, New Delhi, 1989. 
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to as kaliyuga crisis in the contemporary records.*> For Sharma, the existing social 
structure i.e. the one based on varna-jati hierarchies was actually a surplus extraction 
mechanism in ancient India. These crises resulted in the state’s endeavours to alienate 
its revenue and administrative rights through land grants to brahmanas and officials 
leading to feudal decentralization.*° Sharma holds this practice of land grants 
responsible for the emergence of a number of subordinate rulers resulting in the 
parcellization of power. As Sharma had labelled the Mauryan empire as a ‘centralized 
bureaucratic interlude’,*’, these developments were in opposition to the preceding 
phase of early Indian history. Thus, Sharma characterized this phase of early Indian 


history i.e. early medieval period as marking a break from the preceding period. 


Among others, the major contribution of the paradigm lays in underlining the 
need to study the state structures as rooted in their respective socio-economic contexts. 
The model has been followed by a number of scholars.** In the context of south Indian 
history, Kesavan Veluthat has found it useful in analysing the structure of polity under 
the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas.*? Veluthat sees the sharing of state power by a number 
of individuals and corporate bodies in these states and thus supports the Indian 
Feudalism model. However, in the context of the gavundas Veluthat implicitly accepts 
that the different foci of power in the state were not the result of the voluntary transfer 


of authority by the state to the lower levels but the incorporation of the latter by the 


35 For details, see R.S. Sharma, ‘The Kali Age: A Period of Social Crisis’, in idem., Early Medieval 
Indian Society: A Study in Feudalisation, Hyderabad, 2003, pp. 45-76. 

3°R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism c. AD 300-1200, third edition, Delhi, 2006. 

37R.S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas..., op. cit., p. 371. 

38 Tn the context of early medieval Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, the application of the model has been 
accepted by R.N. Nandi. For details, see R.N. Nandi, State Formation, Agrarian Growth and Social 
Change in Feudal South India: c. AD 600-1200, New Delhi, 2000. For more contributions, see D.N. 
Jha (ed.), The Feudal Order: State, Society and Ideology in Early Medieval India, New Delhi, 2000. 

3° The prominent contributions by Kesavan Veluthat include The Political Structure of Early Medieval 
South India, Delhi, 1993; idem., The Early Medieval in South India, New Delhi, 2009. 
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former.*° This understanding of Veluthat takes him away from the core understanding 


of the Indian Feudalism model.*! 


In 1978, Burton Stein sought to characterize the state in early medieval India as 
‘Segmentary state’.*” He presented this paradigm to define the nature of the Cola state 
and later extended it to Vijayanagara too.** This paradigm was derived from A. 
Southhall’s study of the Alur society in East Africa. Stein insists on duality of 
sovereignty — political and ritual sovereignties. He divides the Cola state in three zones 
— central, intermediate and peripheral. He views the entire structure as a pyramid made 
up of segments. According to Stein, in this structure the king had maximum political 
sovereignty at the center. This sovereignty gradually fades out to be replaced by ritual 
sovereignty as one charts the movement from central zone to the peripheral ones. In the 
schema of the segmentary state, the major integrative factor is ‘ritual sovereignty’ rather 
than “political sovereignty’, and attempt at explications of the concept of ‘ritual 
sovereignty’ locates the king as the principal ritualist. Stein perceives inscriptions as 
expressions of ritual sovereignty rather than political authority. However, Stein himself 
revised this position in his article entitled ‘The Segmentary State: Interim 
Reflections’.** He conceded that the separation of the ritual from political authority was 


not possible in the Indian case. 


The debate on the ‘Segmentary State’ model in Indian history may be 


ideologically less burdened than the debate on Indian feudalism, but it is certainly not 


4 


° For details, see Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnets as State Agents’, in idem., The Early Medieval..., 
op. cit., pp. 325-31. 


' For a detailed critique of Veluthat’s approach, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Ways of Seeing: History 
and Historiography of the State in Early India’, in idem., The Changing Gaze, op. cit., pp. 117-18. 


4 


? Burton Stein, ‘The Segmentary State in South Indian History’, in Richard G. Fox (ed.), Realm and 
Region in Traditional India, New Delhi, 1977; idem., Peasant State and Society in Medieval South 
India, Delhi, 1980. His views were supported by Kenneth R. Hall in his Trade and Statecraft in the 
Age of the Colas, Delhi, 1980. 

3 Burton Stein, Vijayanagara, The New Cambridge History of India., Vol. 1.2, Cambridge, 1989. 

“4 Burton Stein, ‘The Segmentary State: Interim Reflections’, in Hermann Kulke (ed.), The State in India, 

1000-1700, Delhi, 1995, pp. 134-61, 
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1. This model does not resolve the problem of the political basis of 


less controversia 
integration since it relegates the different foci of power to the ‘periphery’ and also does 
not really see them as components of the state structure. The phenomenon of different 
foci of power was not peculiarly south Indian but cut across all major political structures 
of the early medieval period. These diffused foci of ‘quasi-autonomous’ power is 
represented by what is broadly labelled as the samanta system which was present in all 
major polities. Besides, this formulation also undermines the political and economic 
dimensions of the state structure and sees them as subordinate to its ritual dimension. 
In addition to that this formulation also negates the inter-dependence of the temporal 
and the sacred domains. The temporal power needed ‘legitimation’ from ‘spiritual’ 


authority, so did the human agents of? spiritual’ authority require sustenance from 


temporal power. 


Another noticeable intervention in this debate was made by a number of 
scholars who preferred to characterize the early Indian polities with due emphasis on 
the political processes at the regional and sub-regional levels. In the context of the 
Gupta and post-Gupta century, this approach has been labelled as the ‘Integrative Polity 
Model’. Pioneered by B.D. Chattopadhyaya and Hermann Kulke in 1970s,“° the model 


seeks to explain the phenomenon of state formation in ‘processual’/ “processural’ terms. 


45 For detailed critique of the Segmentary State model, see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes 
and Structure of Polity in Early Medieval India’, in idem., The Making of Early Medieval India, second 
edition, New Delhi, 2012, pp. 192-231; Hermann Kulke, ‘Fragmentation and Segmentation versus 
Integration? Reflections on the concepts of Indian Feudalism and the Segmentary State in Indian 
History, Studies in History, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1982, pp. 237-63. 

46 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin of the Rajputs: The Political, Economic and Social Processes in Early 
Medieval Rajasthan’, Indian Historical Review, Vol. 3 No. 1, 1976, pp. 59-82; Hermann Kulke, ‘Royal 
Temple Policy and the Structure of Medieval Hindu Kingdoms, in A. Eschmann, Hermann Kulke and 
G.C. Tripathi (eds.), The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition of Orissa, Delhi, 1978, pp. 
125-38. Both the scholars substantiated their approach through subsequent contributions. The 
prominent among these are B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval India, Delhi, 1994; 
Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and Imperial Kingdoms: A Processual Model of Integrative State 
Formation in Early Medieval India’ in idem. (ed.), The State in India 1000-1700, New Delhi, 1995, 
pp. 233-62. 
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Regarding the emergence of a number of smaller states during the early medieval 
period, they sought to explain the phenomenon with reference to the processes leading 
to locality formation.*’ It explained their emergence as a ‘result of the simultaneous 
operation of political, economic, social and religious processes’. Regarding the 
characterization of early medieval Indian social formation in terms of ‘Indian 
Feudalism’ model or ‘Segmentary State’ model, Chattopadhyaya emphasized the need 
to first identify the major processes operational during the early historical period. He 
hoped that this might also help understand the elements of continuity and change during 
the course of early Indian history. The following quote from one of the writings of 


Chattopadhyaya underlines these elements in precise words— 


The essence of the economic process lay in the horizontal spread of rural 
agrarian settlement, and this remains true even for the early historical period, 
despite the accent on urban economy or money economy of the period. The 
process of caste formation, the chief mechanism of which was the horizontal 
spread of the dominant ideology of social order based on the varna-division — 
despite, again, the ascendancy of heterodoxism in the early historical period — 
remained the essence of the social process which drew widely dispersed and 
originally outlying groups into a structure which allowed them in a large 
measure to retain their original character except that this character was now 
defined with reference to the structure. In the related religious process too the 
major trend was the integration of local cults, rituals and sacred centers into a 
pantheistic supra-local structure, the mechanism of integration was by seeking 
affiliation with a deity or a sacred center which had come to acquire supra- 
local significance. Applied to the study of the political process, these parallels 
would suggest consideration at three levels: the presence of established norms 
and nuclei of the state society; the horizontal spread of state society implying 


the transformation of the pre-state polities into state polities, and the 


47 For example, see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to the Early Historical Phase in the Deccan: A 
Note’, in B.M. Pande and B.D. Chattopadhyaya (eds.), Archaeology and History, Vol. Il, Delhi, 1987, 
pp. 727-32. The article meticulously underlines the processes of locality formation on the basis of the 
archaeological sources, mainly coins and inscriptions available from the localities in parts of the 


Deccan from the Mauryan period to the post-Satavahana period. 
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integration of local polities into structures that transcended the bounds of local 


polities.*® 


Thus, the integrative approach seeks to assign due importance to the formation 
of constituent sub-regional polities to understand the nature of the larger political 
formations of the period from the Gupta centuries onwards. For this it emphasises on 
tracing the process of the formation of localities and sub-regions since the earliest 
possible times. As in the regions beyond the Gangetic heartland, the appearance of 
inscriptions generally preceded the appearance of literary material, the epigraphic 
material forms the main source in the reconstruction of the early period of state 
formation at the sub-regional and locality levels. It suggests that the process of state 
formation passes through three successive stages — termed as chiefdom, early kingdom 
and imperial kingdom by Kulke,” and as local, sub-regional and regional/supra- 
regional by Chattopadhyaya.~° This approach gained substantially from the writings of 
Romila Thapar on the origin of state in north India and the revised understanding of 
the Mauryan state. Through these writings she underlined the uneven presence of the 
state throughout the course of early Indian history.*' Explained from such perspective, 
the approach argues that the ‘structure of early medieval polity was a logical 
development from the territorially limited state society of the early historical period to 
a gradual but far greater penetration of the state society into local agrarian and 
peripheral levels.’** In other words, this approach sees the emergence of the different 
foci of power in the early medieval India as a result of the formation of states at the 


local and translocal/sub-regional levels. So, the appearance of their ruling elite in the 


48 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early ..., op. cit., pp. 211-12. 

4 Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and Imperial Kingdoms..., op. cit. 

°° B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes..., op. cit. 

>! For details, see Romila Thapar, ‘The Evolution of the State in the Ganga Valley in the Mid-first 
Millennium BC’, Studies in History, Vol. IV No. 2, 1982, pp. 181-96; idem., The Mauryas Revisited, 
Sakkharam Ganesh Deuskar Lectures on Indian History, Calcutta, 1984. Thapar had been emphasizing 
on the mutual interaction between different historical forces. For example, see Romila Thapar, Ancient 
Indian Social History: Some Interpretations, Hyderabad, 2003 (first published 1978). 

>? B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes..., op. cit., p. 230. 
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political structure of the bigger state structure was not a result of the parcellization of 


state authority but its consolidation by integrating these ruling elites. 


Inspired by the insights provided by this approach, a number of historians paid 
due attention to the transitional states in the respective regions of their study. The list 
includes the works of Nandini Sinha Kapoor on the Maitrakas of Gujarat, B.P. Sahu 
on the Sarabhapuriyas and Panduvamsis in Chhattisgarh and Orissa,** and Hermann 
Kulke on the Eastern Vakatakas in Vidarbha.* Such works could successfully highlight 
the fact that the varied foci of power in the early medieval polities were not the results 
of the state’s endeavours to liquidate its financial and administrative powers through 


land grants but had emerged due to the formation of state at local and supra-local levels. 


Though the records of the dynasty have been used for the reconstruction of the 
history of the region and the dynasty earlier, they have their own limitations. For 
example, History of the Western Gangas by B. Sheik Ali>° was the first extensive 
account of the political, economic, social and cultural developments under the Western 
Gangas. But following the ‘traditional’ approach, the author explains its emergence 
more as a political event and not as a process. For Ali, the establishment of the Western 
Ganga rule was a result of the weakening political authority in the Mysore region. In 
his words, ‘We know that the condition after the fall of the Mauryan empire was not 
very happy in the south. The hold of the Satavahanas also became weak in the second 
century of the Christian era. The rise of the Banas did not help much in establishing 


stability in the region. Consequently, the stage was set and the situation was ideal for a 


53 Nandini Sinha Kapoor, ‘Early Maitrakas, Land Grant Charters and Regional State Formation in Early 
Medieval Gujarat’, Studies in History, Vol. 17 No. 2 n.s., 2001, pp. 151-73. 

4 B.P. Sahu, ‘Profiling Daksina Kosala: An Early Historical Sub-Region?’ in Hermann Kulke and Gerog 
Berkemer (eds.), Centres Out There? Facets of Subregional Identities in Orissa, New Delhi, 2011, pp. 
39-59. 

55 Hermann Kulke, ‘Some Thoughts on State and State Formation under the Eastern Vakatakas’ in Hans 
T. Bakker (ed.), The Vakataka Heritage Indian Cultures at the Crossroads, Groningen, Netherlands, 
2004, pp. 1-9. 

°° B. Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976. 
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new dynasty to come into existence’.°’ Not only that the author also ignores the uneven 
historical developments in different regions and localities of the subcontinent. The 
author assumes that the region had experienced all the social and economic 
developments which north India had experienced by then. For example, while 
describing the types of crops grown in the Western Ganga state, he assumes the 
cultivation of varieties of rice on the basis that ‘as early as the Buddha’s period about 
twenty five varieties of rice were known.’*® Similarly, in the context of social 
conditions, he sees the institution of caste as the basis of the social order on the grounds 
that the order was in existence since the later Vedic times.°? Thus, the work of Sheik 
Ali broadly conforms to the ‘conventional nationalist’ approach seeking to treat India’s 


unity in diversity as given and not historically constituted. 


The Western Ganga state has been studied by Malini Adiga also. During the 
course of the reconstruction of society, polity and culture of the early medieval southern 
Karnataka (c. AD 400-1030), the author discusses the Western Ganga state and society 
as well. The work is based on rigorous analysis of the Western Ganga records in the 
light of the writings on feudalism in India and Europe. Though Adiga acknowledges 
the tribal background of the Western Gangas, she does not endeavour to trace the 
processes leading to the formation of state under the Western Gangas. Broadly 
following the approach of the Indian Feudalism model, the author sees the different 
foci of power in the state as a proof of the fragmented polity and thus calls it ‘feudal 
polity’. Additionally, she also cites ‘the nature of land tenures under which the grantees 
held the land; the dues exacted from the peasants; the evidence of peasant and artisanal 
bondage; the service obligations of the subordinates to the overlord; and the analytic 
inseparability of cultivating tenant and the military subordination’ as the basis of her 
argument characterizing the state in southern Karnataka as feudal.°! However, she fails 


to cite reasons responsible for its emergence. It also does not take note of the fact that 


57 Ibid., p. 13. 

8 Tbid., p. 226. 

» Tbid., p. 251. 

Malini Adiga, The Making of ..., op. cit. 
6! Ibid, p. 3. 
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in the ‘Indian Feudalism’ model, the emergence of such ‘feudal polities’ is explained 
as a result of the breakdown of the earlier centralized polities. But the author does not 
show the existence of any centralized state or states preceding the the Western Gangas 


in the region. 


The present study seeks to fill these gaps in our understanding of state and 
society during the Western Gangas. Attempt will be made to reconstruct the processes 
as well as the interplay of these processes leading to the emergence of the state. We 
shall also try to evaluate the role of land grants in this process. As stated above, the 
Indian Feudalism model explains the wide spread practice of making land donations by 
the state as a strategy to counter the prevailing social crisis referred to as kaliyuga in 
the brahmanical sources from the post-Mauryan period and after. The pan-Indian 
applicability of the crisis has been invoked in the repeated references to the term in the 
inscriptions reported from different parts of the subcontinent from the Gupta period 
onwards. An attempt to evaluate the applicability of the conception may help us to 
identify the trigger for the emergence of the kaleidoscopic formation of state during 
these centuries. This will also help us to find answers to the question whether the 
emergence of the Western Ganga state was a result of the breakdown of the existing 
social formation in the region or was a culmination of the processes which were already 
operational in the region. During the course of this enquiry, due attention will also be 
paid to understand the background of the subordinate rulers and other influential social 
groups like the gavundas with the hope of addressing the nature of the multiple foci of 
power in the state. This investigation may help us find out whether the Western Ganga 
state surrendered its authority to them or only recognised their authority by 


incorporating them in the state apparatus. 


Sources 


For the period before the emergence of the Western Ganga state, archaeological 
sources will be the main source of our study. That is due to the lack of availability of 
any literary or epigraphical material for the region in the period. These archaeological 
sources mainly comprise researches on the prehistoric and protohistoric cultures in the 


region. In this regard especially enriched is the Megalithic cultural phase which has 
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been studied in greater depth. The only epigraphic material for the pre-Ganga period 
are the Minor Rock Edicts of Asoka reported from Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga 
Ramesvar which are located in neighbouring Chitradurga (Karnataka) district. 
However, the absence of any Pallava record from the region who are said to be the 


predecessors of the Western Gangas in the region is surprising. 


For the study of the Western Ganga period inscriptions are the main source. 
These inscriptions were mainly issued by the members of the ruling family and by their 
subordinate rulers. However, on the basis of the language of composition, the surface 
used for engraving and the subject matter of these inscriptions, two phases may be 
identified. The records upto the mid-seventh century come in the form of copper-plate 
inscriptions composed mainly in Sanskrit language with the operational part often 
written in Kannada language. These inscriptions are land grant charters mainly issued 
by the king in favour of the brahmanas. However, from the mid-seventh century the 
records are predominantly lithic records composed in Kannada language and Kannada 


t.©? Of these lithic records about half are donative in nature. But the donee here are 


scrip 
not brahmanas. It mainly included the men who were assigned the task of maintaining 
the water resources i.e. tanks in most of the cases, and the heroes (or their dependents) 
who had displayed their valour in some armed struggle. The latter type of inscriptions 
is also known as the hero-stone inscriptions. In addition to these, there are some 
inscriptions which only commemorate the valour of such a hero without making any 


grant. 


Numbering more than two hundred, these inscriptions have been published in 
periodicals like Epigraphia Indica, Epigraphia Carnatica, Epigraphia Carnatica 


(revised edition), Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department, and Indian 


® Dilip K. Chakrabarti, Royal Messages by the Wayside: Historical Geography of the Asokan Edicts, 
New Delhi, 2011. 

63 This trend of steady decline in the number of copper-plates issued by a dynasty with the beginning of 
the composition of lithic records was a common trend in South India: K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of 
the Western Gangas, Delhi, 1984, p. xxxiii. 

64 For a detailed study of the changes in the nature of the Western Ganga record, see K.V. Ramesh, 


Inscriptions of the..., op. cit., pp. xix-l. 
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Antiquary. A collection of these inscriptions has also been compiled by K.V. Ramesh 
which includes one hundred and fifty-nine inscriptions of the dynasty.® However, the 
use of these inscriptions should be preceded by an evaluation of their authenticity as a 
number of these have been dubbed as spurious on a number of grounds like the 
mismatch between the date of issue and the period of the characters in which the record 


was issued. 


The Western Ganga period also witnessed the composition of a text entitled 
Trishashtilakshana Mahapuranam (also known as Chavunadaraya Puranam) by 
Chavundaraya.°’ This is the only available text composed in the Western Ganga court.® 
The author was the chief of the Western Ganga army during late tenth century. The text 
is a biography of sixty-three Jaina saints, including twenty-four tirthankaras. This is 
the only Kannada text which includes the lives of all the tirthankaras. During the course 
of the narration, the work also presents some stories from brahmanical literature in Jaina 
version. As a result, there are significant departures both in characterization and 


contents from the earlier versions.°? 


The text is among the ones composed during the early phase of the era of 
‘literarization’ of Kannada language, i.e. the employment of Kannada for literary 


composition.”? The tenth century Kannada literary compositions also include Shiva 


6 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the..., op. cit. 

6 For details, see K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. 1, f.n. 1. 

7 For a brief introduction and selected excerpts, see T.R.S. Sharma et al (eds.), ‘Cavundaraya’s 
Cavundarayapuranam (10th century)’, in idem., Ancient Indian Literature: An Anthology, Volume 
Three- Tamil and Kannada, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 2008 print, pp. 496-500. 

68 The eulogy sections of the Western Ganga inscriptions credit some of the Western Ganga rulers for 
some compositions also. For example, Madhavarman III was credited with the composition of 
Dattakasutra-vritti, and Durvinita with the composition of Shabdavatara. However, none of these texts 
is available now. For details, see section entitled ‘A Scholar’ in the chapter entitled ‘Structure of 
Legitimation’ in this thesis. 

© T.R.S. Sharma et al (eds.), ‘Cavundaraya’s Cavundarayapuranam (10th century)’, op. cit., p. 496. 

7 The earliest known composition of the phase is Kavirajamargam (c. 875) dated to the reign of 


Amoghvarsha Nripatunga, a Rashtrakuta ruler. The authorship of the text is disputed. It is generally 
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Kotacharya’s Vaddaradhane, Pampa’s Adi Puranam, and Vikramarjunavijayam, 
Ranna’s Sahasabhimavijayam (or Gadayuddham) and Ajita Puranam, and Ponna’s 
Shanti Puranam.”! On the basis of the dominant themes these works may broadly be 
classified into two categories which, however, are not exclusive categories. One of 
these comprises of the texts with powerful sanguine heroism as reflected in the texts 
like Pampa’s Vikramarjunavijayam and Ranna’s Sahasabhimavijayam. Pampa equated 
his patron Arikesar with Arjuna in Kiratarjuniyam. Ranna described the exploits of 
Prince Satyashraya (997-1008 CE) and ascribed his attributes to Bhima. The other 
category comprises of the texts focusing mainly on the biography of the early Jaina 
teachers i.e. tirthankaras and Jaina philosophy. For example, as stated above, 
Chavunadaraya Puranam narrates the story of thirty-six Jaina religious teachers. 
Similarly, Pampa’s Adi Puranam depicts the legendary story of the first tirthankara, 
Vrishabhadeva also known as Adinatha. Both the categories of literature were 
composed under the royal patronage. It suggests that in this phase of development, the 
court was the main centre of literary production.’” As mentioned above, both the authors 
were the composers of biographies of Jaina tirthankaras also. However, it did not deter 
them composing ‘courtly myth-epics derived from Brahmanical, not Jain, epic 
traditions’.’? This close connection between royalty and the biographers of the Jaina 
tirthankaras, in addition to Jaina monks, is attributed to the endorsement of individual 
heroism and self-perfection by Digambara sect of Jainism. The sect by emphasising on 
such principles presented itself as a religion of vigour and bravery and thus won 


acceptance among the rulers who had war as an integral part of their royalty.” 


believed that the work was composed by the ruler himself whereas some scholars believe it to be the 
composition of Shrivijaya, a poet under Nripatunga’s patronage. 

" For a brief introduction of these texts with selected excerpts, see relevant sections in T.R.S. Sharma et 
al (eds.), ‘Ancient Kannada Literature’, in idem., Ancient Indian Literature..., op. cit. pp. 373-580. 

” Sheldon Pollock, The Language of Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture, and Power in 
Premodern India, Ranikhet, 2006, p. 337. 

® Thid., p. 426. 

™ For details, see Paul Dundas, The Jains, second edition, Routledge, London and New York, 2002, pp. 
118-19. 
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As underlined by Sheldon Pollock, these composition in Kannada language 
were in line with the pan-Indian trend of the growing use of regional languages as the 
medium of royal self-representation, a development labelled as the second moment of 
transformation in culture and power in pre-colonial period. During this transformation, 
according to Pollock, ‘local speech forms were newly dignified as literary languages 
and began to challenge Sanskrit for the work of both poetry and polity, and in the end 
replaced it.’’> The development also marks the ‘literary territorialisation’.’° This 
expression underlines the closer connection of a literary culture with geographical and 
cultural identity, and thus indicates the formation of coherently conceptualized region, 
a feature missing from the Sanskrit literature. However, this knowledge on the Kannada 
literary culture during the period under discussion is not a substitute for good 
knowledge of the language for engaging with these texts. As a result, the present study 


is primarily based on the epigraphical material produced under the Western Gangas. 


The archaeological sources for the study are not very rich. The archaeological 
excavations in the region of our study have generally been aimed at reconstructing the 
prehistoric and early cultures in the region.’’ The only exception to it is the site of 
Talakad which became the seat of Western Ganga power with the southward expansion 
of the state. The site is located on the left bank of Cauvery river and is about fifteen 
kilometres from T. Narasipur and about two kilometres from Hemmige. Though one of 
the objectives of the excavations conducted at Talakad was ‘to understand the pattern 


of life and buildings during the Ganga period’, the final words from the excavators are 


™ Sheldon Pollock, The Language of Gods..., op. cit., p. 1. 

76 Thid., p. 380. 

™ For example, the excavations at T. Narasipur were primarily aimed at determining ‘the cultural 
sequence of the Upper Cauvery Valley’ and verifying ‘the contention of some archaeologists that there 
is no true Neolithic phase in the pre-history of Southern India’. For details, see Seshadri, M., Report 
on the Excavations at T. Narasipur, Bangalore, 1971, p. 3. The excavations at Hemmige, about seven 
miles downstream from T. Narasipur, were aimed at obtaining a better picture of the results available 
from T. Narasipur. For details, see M. Hanumantha Rao and S. Nagaraju, Excavations at Hemmige: 


1964, Mysore, 1974, pp. 5-6. 
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still awaited.’ The numismatic evidences for the period under discussion are almost 
non-existent. So far, no coin definitely ascribable to the dynasty has been reported. 
Surprisingly, the excavations at Talakad have also not reported any single coin which 


can confidently be ascribed to the dynasty.” 


8 Devaraj, D.V. et al, Excavations at Talakad..., op. cit., p. 20ff. The following volume(s) of the report 


is still awaited. 
” For details on the coins of the Western Gangas, see A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Coins of the Western 


Gangas’, in idem., coins and Currency System in Karnataka, Mysore, 1997, pp. 97-102. 
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Chapter 2 


Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns 


The emergence and existence of any state is dependent on a number of factors. A 
mechanism for resource mobilization in the form of revenue, tribute, and gifts, is one of 
them. Besides the existence of a viable economic foundation capable of generating enough 
resources, the existence of this mechanism depends on the emergence of social 
differentiation. For creation and successful implementation of such a mechanism, the state 
has to address three important inter-related issues - (1). It has to promote and organize 
economic activities so that the resources keep increasing; (2). It has to create a ruling 
stratum which may act as state agents and help in its consolidation; (3). The mechanism 
should have some ideological underpinnings, so that it may win acceptance among the 
subjects, Thus, a state continuously intervenes in the economic processes of the territories 
under its control in such a manner that more and more resources could be extracted without 
dis-incentivizing the productive groups. It is achieved through a ruling stratum. In its 


functioning, this stratum is assisted by the political and ritual policy of the state.’ 


Rural Economy 


But before we go ahead with the scrutiny of the Western Ganga inscriptions with 
these issues in mind, it will be a fruitful exercise to draw a sketch of the economy under 
them. On the basis of the available sources, the rural economy may be described as being 
based on the cultivation of cereal crops including paddy, millets, corn and possibly, as 


suggested by the excavators of Talakad, black gram? in addition to commercial crops like 


' For a detailed discussion on these aspects, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes and the 
Structure of Polity in Early Medieval India’, in idem., The Making of Early Medieval India, Second Edition, 
Delhi, 2012, pp. 190-231; B.P. Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology and State in Early India’, The Changing 
Gaze: Regions and the Constructions of Early India, New Delhi, 2013, pp. 179-215. 

> -D.V. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad: 1992-93, Vol. 1, Mysore, 1996, p. 293. 
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mustard? and sugarcane‘. Besides, the inscriptions also record the donations of garden- 
lands (totta-ksetra or patu-ksetra) which were in all probability used for the cultivation of 
plantation crops like plantain,° betel nut,° cocoanut’ etc. Reference to sandal paste may be 
taken as an evidence of sandal-tree plantation.’ But going by the number of inscriptional 
references, one may conclude that paddy was the most widely grown crop followed by 
millets. There are only few references to the cultivation of mustard and sugarcane. 
Similarly, references to the other crops and plants are also scanty and, in some cases, also 
indirect. That may at least mean that the state was giving top priority to the cultivation of 
paddy as it was the staple crop of the region. That may be due the fact that the climatic 
conditions of the region were not suited for the cultivation of other cereals like wheat and 


barley. 


As has already been discussed in the chapter on geography, due to the seasonal 
nature of the flow of the rivers of the region, with the exception of the Cauvery system, the 
steady supply of water may have been ensured only through man-made sources. During 
the period of our study, such sources were created mainly in the form of tanks. The 
importance of tanks in the rural landscape is attested by frequent references to tanks while 
demarcating the donated lands. That, at least in some cases, a tank could be a common 
resource for more than one village is attested by the Uttanur plates of Durvinita. These 
plates, dated to sixth century CE, record that the boundaries of the donated village of 
Kolirtur extended upto the extent as could be irrigated by the water of the tank without 
prejudice to the lands of the village of Rediur.’? The construction, repair and maintenance 


of tanks were actively encouraged by the state and the local ruling elites and corporate 


3G.S. Gai, ‘Salem Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 693’, EI Vol. XXVII, pp. 145-52. 

4M.H. Krishna, ‘Hosakote Plates of Konganyadhiraja, Year 12’, MAR 1938, pp. 80-90. 

5 G.S. Gai, ‘Salem Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 693’, op. cit. 

° Tbid. 

TBLL. Rice, ‘Narsapur Plates of Satyavakya-Permanadi Rajamalla, Shaka 824’, EC Vol.10, K1 90, pp. 24-28. 
8 BLL. Rice, ‘Taggaluru inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. 4, Gu 87, p. 50. 

° R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur Plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, MAR 1916, pp. 35-37. 
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bodies. It was done by assigning land grants to the individuals or corporate bodies. Such 
grants were referred to as bittuvatta grants. For example, during the reign of Permanadi, 
Tribhuvanayya made a bDittuvatta grant of unspecified extent of land for the tank 
Shivayyanakere.'° Tribhuvanayya was the perggade of the illustrious Nolamba, who was 
a samanta of the Ganga king. Similarly, Nittmarga-Permanadi made a bittuvatta grant to 
the mahdnagara of Talakadu, the son of servant of Patfana-vasantar, the ‘twenty-five’.'! 
It is interesting to note that in all the instances of bittuvatta grants, the local elites and 
corporate bodies were involved either as the donor or the donee. It suggests that such 
initiatives were mainly the responsibilities of these individuals and bodies. The importance 
attached to the tanks is also attested by the Sagade inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi 
(Marasimha II) which records the destruction of a tank as a great sin in the imprecatory 


verse. !? 


Another source for artificial irrigation was canals. These were created from the 
rivers and lakes which are frequently referred to as demarcating bodies in the inscriptions. 
But, if we go by epigraphical references, the kind of state support we come across in the 
case of tanks is not found in the case of canals. We have only one reference of such donation 
for maintaining a sluice. The Vijayapura inscription of Ereyappa (identified with 
Rachamalla I’s son, Nitimarga Ereganga) records a grant of land for maintaining a sluice 
to Noyyavalarayyamma.!? This was possibly constructed to ensure water supply to a newly 
created settlement, which had earned recognition from the local corporate bodies and ruling 
elites. Same is the case with the construction of dams. The lone inscription incentivizing 
construction of a dam records that during the thirty-fourth regnal year of Rachamalla IL, 


the chief of Belgola, Matisagara-pandita-bhatara, granted the following tax concessions to 


°B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Kerehalli inscription of Permadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 352, p. 705. 

'S. Settar (ed.), ‘Talakadu inscription of Nitimarga, Shaka 857’, MAR 19/2 Vol. IV: A Study, Dharwar, 
1977, p. 66. 

? A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Four Unpublished Kannada Inscriptions’, in idem., Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 
2015, p. 84. 

3 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Vijayapura inscription of Ereyappa’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 146, p. 961. 
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Kesiga who had purchased Perbananapalli - he was to pay one arani (?) in the first year of 
irrigating, pattondi (1/10" of the tax) in the second year, élaJavi (1/7" of the measure) in 
the third year and aydalavis (1/5" of the measure) thereafter (as tax?).!* These concessions 
were granted to Kesiga for constructing a dam at Talenere. Thus, as in the case of tanks, in 
cases of sluices and dams also, local corporate bodies and ruling elites played a proactive 


role. 


Another important aspect of rural economy was cattle-rearing. The cattle were 
reared both for their importance as a draught animal and for the dairy products. The Agara 
inscription of Shripurusha records that the ‘Twenty’ were exempted from impressment of 
bullocks.'> The inscriptional references suggesting ghee (purified butter) as taxable item 
attest that the dairy products had commercial value also. For example, king Ereyapparasa 
remitted toll on ghee to the merchants.'® In addition to these, sheep were also reared. The 
lone inscriptional reference to it suggests that there existed a distinct class of shepherds 


also who were subjected to the tax called kurimbadere."’ 


In addition to its subsidiary role in the agrarian economy, the presence of full time 
pastoralists in the territories under the Western Gangas may be argued for on the basis of 
both direct and indirect evidences. It has been argued that in the Deccan, the regions either 
covered by forests or characterized by laterite soil witnessed continuation of pastoralism- 
based economic structure. This economic structure did not mark the total absence of 
cultivation but due to its shifting nature, agricultural production was not the main source 
of surplus generated in the economy. Cynthia Talbot has underlined that in the Deccan 


these are the territories which broadly corresponds to the distribution of hero-stones.!® 


4B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Sr 85, p. 639. 
> B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Y1 138, pp. 763-64. 

©R. Shama Sastry, ‘Ishvarahalli inscription of Ereyapparasa’, MAR 1922-23, No. 4, p. 40. 

7 M.H. Krishna, ‘The Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722’, MAR 1933, pp. 236-39. 


8 Cynthia Talbot, Precolonial India in Practice: Society, Religion and Identity in Medieval Andhra, New 
Delhi, 2001, p. 76. 
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Though hero-stones in Karnataka have been reported from most of the districts, in the 
region of our study, most of these have been reported from Kolar district followed by 
Mysore, Dharmapuri, Hassan and Tumkur districts. A reconstruction of the socio- 
economic structure of such communities is not possible due to lack of sources. Therefore, 
one has to depend upon the anthropological studies of such societies. !? On the basis of such 
studies, it has been argued that the continued preference of pastoralism over settled 
agriculture was not merely due to the agro-unfriendly ecological settings but also due to 
the ‘propitious situation to cattle income and the strong rootedness of society in 
pastoralism’.”° As a result, the relatively rich cattle owners were reluctant to adopt to the 


new subsistence economy based on settled agriculture. 


In these communities, cattle were the main form of wealth and pastures for them 
were an important requirement. The cattle were held under private ownership. But the 
pastures were owned communally by the society. They were not unaware of agriculture 
but the form of cultivation practised was shifting cultivation which was based on dry crops 
like millets, maize etc. The choice of these crops was mainly due to the reason that they 
provided both food and fodder. In this society, the demand of extra labour by the wealthy 
cattle owner was met by the poor cattle breeders of the community. But as cattle wealth 
was prone to the destruction caused by threats like cattle raids, inter-tribal clashes etc., it 
was not a permanent asset for the owner in the sense of land in agrarian societies. Therefore, 
the labourers did not from a permanent social category. The cooperation between the rich 


cattle breeders and poor cattle breeders was needed to defend the cattle wealth and 


'? On the basis of such studies, broad features of the functioning of pastoral communities have been 
underlined by S. Gunasekaran and has applied that understanding on studying the sedentary pastoralism in 
the upland Tamil Nadu. For details, see S. Gunasekaran, ‘Cattle Raiding and Heroic Tradition: Sedentary 
Pastoralism in Upland Tamil Nadu (Sixth to Tenth Century CE)’, JHR, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, January 2007, 
pp. 91-124. Our study broadly follows the features identified by him. 

20'S, Gunasekaran, ‘Cattle Raiding ..., op. cit., p. 91. 
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pasturage from external aggression also ensured that the rich cattle breeders did not 


distance themselves from the poor ones. 


The cattle-raids, referred to in a number of hero-stone inscriptions, indicate to the 
importance of cattle not only in the pastoral communities but also in the agrarian societies. 
The warriors, who died defending cattle-wealth, were immortalized by erecting hero-stones 
in their memories. A good number of hero-stone inscriptions record that their dependents 


were bestowed with kalnddu grants. 


In this rural economic scenario, state intervened in order to ensure its expansion. 
We come to know that an important economic development under the Western Gangas was 
state-sponsored agrarian expansion for which both religious and secular agents were used. 
The inscriptions of the period mainly record the grant of villages, pieces of arable and 
pasture lands, hamlets, forests etc. to brahmanas and religious institutions in addition to the 
occasional grants to individuals who served the state in different capacities. These 
donations in uncultivated tracts were made with the expectation that the donee would 
endeavour for agrarian expansion, and hence directly or indirectly, contribute to the state 


income. 


It is interesting to note that the various aspects of these landgrants had a close 


connection with the evolutionary stages of the Western Ganga state.”! During the first 


71 On the basis of changes in the script, palaeography, calligraphy, language or languages employed, 
genealogical narratives, methods of dating and format of the grant portions of the Western Ganga charters, 
as identified by K.V. Ramesh, two developmental stages of the Western Ganga state may be identified. 
The first phase many be dated from about the end of fourth century to about the mid-seventh century. The 
second phase may be placed from c. mid-seventh century to the end of their rule i.e. 1000 CE. For details, 
see K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, Delhi, 1984. These two phases broadly coincide 
with the early and the later phases (i.e. middle and late) identified in the Ganga temple architecture by I.K. 
Sarma. For details, see I.K. Sarma, Temples of the Gangas of Karnataka, Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi, 1992. However, a study of the evolution of the political structure under them suggests that the 


early stage of its development may be placed from fourth century CE to early sixth century CE followed 
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phase of its evolution i.e. from about fourth century CE to sixth century CE, the donations 
were made by the king, except in two instances. In one of the two exceptions, the senior 
queen of the king Avinita granted the village Kolapalli to a brahmana named 
Govindasharman as a brahmadéya village.”* The other instance is of the reign of the king 
Avinita, when the people of Indura, Nalgoli and Nandiyala donated Padevailamu and 
Amasapalu.”*> During this phase, the major beneficiaries were brahmanas, both as 
individuals and in groups, followed by Jaina temples. The Chukuttur grant of Simhavarman 
records donation of the village Chukuttur, along with (the hamlet?) Viramangala, to a group 
of seventy-four brahmanas of different gotras.”* The Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita too 
records the donation of the village of Kodunjeruvu to a group of seventy-four brahmanas.”° 
These brahmanas, at least in some cases, were invited from north India. For example, 
Gattavadi plates of Nititmarga-Ereganga, though belongs to the second phase, recounts that 
the ancestors of the brahmana donee Shivaryya were invited from Ahichchhatra and were 
settled in the great village of Tanagunduru in the Vanavasa-visaya.”® The practice of 
inviting brahmanas to settle down in the territories under their control was widely followed 
by the states from Gupta period onwards. Irrespective of their differences on the 
motivational factors responsible for such land donation to the brahmanas, the varying 


models attempting to explain the nature of early medieval economy unanimously accept 


by the later phase lasting upto early eleventh century after which they lost their independent status. For 
details, see chapters on polity in this thesis. 

22 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al (eds.), ‘Shringeri plates of Avinita, Year 2’, EC (RE) Vol. 11, Sg 41, pp. 
512-13. 

°3 BLL. Rice, ‘Sherugunda Inscription of Nitimarga’, EC Vol. 6, Cm 50, p. 40. 

24. Shama Sastry, ‘Chukuttur Grant of Simhavarman’, MAR 1924, pp. 79-81. K.V. Ramesh suggests that 
Viramangala was a hamlet, though the inscription does not use any specific term indicating that: idem., 
Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 25. 

25 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu Grant of Avinita, Year 25’, MAR 1924, pp. 67-69. 

°° B.R. Gopal et al (ed.), ‘Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 402, pp. 778-82. 
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that these brahmanas brought a better knowledge of agriculture with them and helped in 


agrarian expansion of the donated lands.”’ 


During this phase, of the religious institutions, the temples of Arhat received 
maximum number of donations. The temple of Arhat, situated in the village Perbolal, was 
granted a field with the sowing capacity of twelve khandugas of seeds, a piece of garden 
land (patu-ksétra) and the village Kumarapuragrama by Mahadhiraja Madhavavarman- 
I1.”8 Similarly, the one at Uranur and the one built by Chaniadigal received the village 
Chennelkarni from the king Avinita.”? It is worth underlining that the temples of Arhat 
located in Perbolal and Uranur belonged to the mila-samgha of Jainism. The temple of 
Arhat, belonging to the Yavanika (or Yapaniya)-samgha, was also granted seven 
kandukavapa of land including the wet-fields of the shramanas, five kandukavapa of fields 
and one garden land for growing sugar-cane, one kandukavapa of earth to the south of the 
village, twelve kandukavapa of forest land to the north of the village, and a house situated 
in the vicinity of the temple.*° Nandayya, the favourite courtesan of Simhavarman also got 
constructed a temple of Arhat and impressed upon the king to donate a garden land to it.?! 
As far as land grants to Buddhist institutions are concerned, there is only one recorded 
instance of donations to a Buddhist vihdra. It is recorded in the Melekote plates of 
Madhavavarman-II. The objects donated included wet lands simultaneously irrigated by 
water from two tanks, six khandukavapas of land lying under the sild-tataka, five 
khandukavapas of land situated to the west of the field owned by the clothiers, three 


khandukavapas of land under the tank called Rakta-tataka, another ten khandukavapas of 


27 For details, see R.S. Sharma, Early Medieval Indian Society: A Study in Feudalization, Hyderabad, 2001; 
B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Aspects of Rural Settlement and Rural Society in Early Medieval India, Calcutta, 
1990. 

°8B. L. Rice, ‘Nonamangala Plates of Madhavavarman II’, EC Vol. X, Mr 73, pp. 172-73. 

2° B. L. Rice, ‘Nonamangala Plates of Konganivarman, Year 1’, EC Vol. X, Mr 72, pp. 171-72. 

30 M.H. Krishna, ‘Hosakote Plates of Konganyadhiraja, Year 12’, ..., op. cit. 

31 K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kannada Sahitya Parishat Plates of Western Ganga Simhavarman’, EJ Vol. XLI, pp. 189- 
94. 
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land close to the same tank; eighteen khandukas to the east of the Avaniya river, twelve 
khandukas to the east of Shakya-sila, unspecified quantity of gold and clothes used for 


covering corpses in the cremation ground.*? 


So far, we have no instance of donation to any brahmanical temple recorded in the 
available inscriptions. However, it does not mean lack of state patronage to puranic 
Brahmanism. The phase did witness royal patronage to the brahmanical temples, remains 
of which are now found overlaid by the structures of later temples. Such remains are 
reported from places like Begur (Near Bangalore), Manne (Nelamangala taluk, Bangalore 
rural district), Kodihalli (Nangamangala taluk, Mandya district) and Honnudake (near 
Tumkur).*° Similarly, the phase also does not provide any instance of secular land donation 
except the occasional donations made to the ‘writers’ of the charters.*4 Of the twenty-two 
donative charters mentioning the name of the engraver, only four records mention any 
payment to them. The payment necessarily consisted of a piece of land. Interestingly, in 
three of these instances, the donated land measured one khandikavapa/khandukavapa.*® In 
two of the instances, the donations were declared to be governed by the system of 
brahmadéya. For example, the Dive Agar Plates of Durvinita (early sixth century CE) 
record one khanduga of fertile field to the writer Kongani-pernatattara and also mention 
that the grant was made as per the system of brahmadéya.*© That may mean that the grant 


would be governed by the rules applicable to the brahmadéya grants.’ 


3? Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 79, pp. 592-93. 

33 LK. Sarma, Temples of the Gangas..., op. cit., p. 43. 

34 The term found in the Western Ganga inscriptions is ‘likhitam’ which literally means ‘written by’, and not 
‘utkirnam’ which means ‘engraved by’. But, according to Ramesh (/nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 43, f.n. 1), 
when the scribe was a brahmana or a bureaucrat, his work was confined to the composition of text, whereas 
in the case of a scribe from the goldsmith community, the assigned duty included engraving also. 

35 See Appendix II for catalogued information from these inscriptions. 

3° ‘Dive Agar Plates of Durvinita, Year 24’, ARE: 1962-63, App. A, No. 45, p. 20. 

37 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 88, f.n. 2. 
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During the second phase i.e. from about early sixth century to early eleventh 
century, the political and social base of both the donors and the donees got broadened. 
Though the list of donors continued to be dominated by the rulers, the members of royal 
family, subordinate rulers, royal officials, corporate bodies, gavundas etc. also made land 
donations. In one instance, a new temple was caused to be constructed and the village of 
Teragala was granted to it by the chief concubine of the Nittmarga-Permanadi.** Now the 
religious institutions such as Jaina temples, brahmanical temples, and chaityas together 
outnumbered the brahmanas as the main beneficiaries of the religious grants. However, the 
brahmanas, individuals as well as groups, continued to receive land grants. In some 
instances, the group was considerably large. For example, the Javali plates of Shripurusha 
record a hindrance-free grant of village Belpur to a group of not less than one hundred and 
twenty brahmanas.*’ The grants were also made to the corporate bodies of the brahmanas 


(mahdjanas)."° 


Not only that, the second phase also witnessed the beginning of secular land grants 
on a comparable scale. Most of such grants were made to the dependents of the deceased 
warriors. In addition to them, the warriors themselves, subordinate rulers, royal officials, 
caretakers of tanks, local elites like gavundas, and corporate bodies were also the 
beneficiaries. During the second phase also, we continue to get some instances of the 
‘writers’ being paid in the form of land grants, which enjoyed brahmadéya status. The 
Manne plates of Marasimha, though, record the status of the land granted to the ‘writer’ as 
devabhoga,"' it possibly served the same purpose i.e. to emphasize inviolable nature of the 


grant.*? But now the lands donated to them measured from one khanduga to twelve 


38 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Heggothara Inscription of Nitimatga-Permmanadi, 3936" Regnal Day’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 4, Ch 385, p. 718. 

39 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Javali Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 672, Year 25’, EC (RE) Vol. 11, 
Mg 101, pp. 469-72. 

40 For details, see Appendix II. 

41 B.L. Rice, ‘Manne Plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719’, EC Vol. IX, NI 60, pp. 39-42. 

4 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., p. 205, f.n. 1. 
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khandugas. In one instance, the writer was granted the village of Alur, along with (the 
hamlet?) Vaydeut, in addition to twelve nivarttanas of corn-field and twelve nivarttanas 


of black-soil (field) at Paruvi (village).*° 


The land thus granted, in both the phases, included a variety of land. In many of the 
instances, the object of grant was a village. In some instances, the village was donated 
along with a hamlet (pa//i or patti). But in many of the instances, the granted land was 
referred to as fertile. It was generally measured in its sowing capacity i.e. kanduga, 
khanduga, khandika, khanduka, kolas, kudabas or in terms of nivarttana. It could also be 
a waste land, garden land, pasture land or forest land. The donation actually consisted of 
either one or more than one of the above-mentioned variety of land. Not only that, these 
objects of donation could also spread over more than one administrative unit. The argument 
is based on the Hosur plates of Shripurusha. It records the following as hindrance-free grant 
to the brahmana Madhavasharma - from each of the four villages of Elangudalur, 
Mariyachi-gudalur, Paruvi and Shripuram, land to the extent of being sown with twelve 
khandikas of corn; house site of the extent of being sown with three kudabas; village waste 
land of the extent of being sown with thirty kudabas; garden land of the extent of being 
sown with two khandikas; and forest land of the extent of being sown with thirty khandikas 


of millet etc.** 


Types of tenures 


Now the question arises- under what terms and conditions were these donations 
made? A number of inscriptions do not mention the privileges granted with the donated 
land. But a good number of inscriptions actually do. As a result, we get a variety of land 
tenures prevalent in the Western Ganga state like brahmadévya, agrahara, dévabhéga and 
dévasva, namasya, nere-sdsana (sarva-manya and sarva-namasya), nettar-patti or nettar- 


padi, valgalcu or balgalcu, kalnadu, bittuvata or bittuvatta, abhyantara-siddhi, sarva 


43. R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kottimba Grant of Yuvaraja Marasimha, Year 3, Shaka 721’, MAR 1924, pp. 72-79. 
“BLL. Rice, ‘Hosur Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 684’, EC Vol. X, Gd 47, pp. 219-22. 
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parihara and sarva badhda parihara. Due to their nature, the inscriptions do not throw much 
light on the terms and conditions attached with each type of land tenure. But one may get 
a broad idea of the same with the help of the references to these terms found in the 
contemporary inscriptions and the later inscriptions, a task that has been made a bit easy 
by D.C. Sircar through his Indian Epigraphical Glossary. But such an effort has the risk 
of robbing these tenures of their evolutionary nature and the Western Ganga and the 
subsequent states of innovations in administration in general and revenue administration in 
particular. Therefore, such an exercise should be undertaken with due care and be subjected 


to the critical study of the available sources. 


The most common of land tenures was the brahmadeéya. According to D.C. Sircar, 
it refers to the land or village gifted to brahmanas which is generally tax-free.*° Under the 
Western Gangas also, such grants were made to the brahmanas and in only few cases it was 
clearly mentioned that the grants were free of all encumbrances. Rather in one instance, we 
get an indication that such grants could also carry some revenue liabilities. The Saraguru 
copper-plates of Shripurusha record the donation of the village Dhannagavadi as 
brahmadéya to Binamma, the chief of Kesugola. The charter also stipulates that twelve 
brahmanas should be fed once a day for one month from the tax of ten gadyana collected 


annually.*” 


In addition to that, as stated above, the privileges and obligations attached to the 
brahmadéya grants were often tagged with the donations made to the ‘writers’ also who 
could hail from a non-brahmana family. For example, the Dive Agar Plates of Durvinita 
(early sixth century CE) record payment of one khandikavapa of fertile land to the writer 
Kongani-pernatattara of the lineage of Kunacharya and declare that the same be treated as 


a brahmadeéya. He belonged to the tattdra (goldsmith) community.** Similarly, Devarahalli 


4 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966. 
46 Tbid., p. 61. 
47 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Saraguru copper-plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Hg 90, pp. 815-16. 


48 ‘Dive Agar Plates of Durvinita, Year 24’, op. cit. 
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plates of Shripurusha (c. 776-77 CE) declare the status of brahmadéya for land donated to 
the writer Vishvakarmacharya 1.e. two kandukas of land, each to the extent of being sown 
with four kandukas of millet.*? The charter describes him as an ‘abode of all arts and an 
expert in the art of drawing’. Thus, in neither of the cases the writer was from a brahmana 


family. 


Another type of land tenure prevalent in the Western Ganga state was agrahdra. 
These are said to be rent-free villages or pieces of land granted to the brahmanas for 
supporting their educational and religious activities.°° We have two distinctly recorded 
instances of agrahara donations. The Kudlur plates of Marasimha (c. 962-963 CE) record 
donation of the village of Bagiyur to Vadighanghal Bhatta as religious teacher’s (sruta- 
guru’s) fee by Marasimha.*! The Hiremalali inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (c. 976- 
77 CE) also record grant of the agrahara called Manalura in Kuppe-nddu by Gommayya.~” 
Gommayya had possibly received this village from the king Satyavakya-Permanadi. The 
name of the donee is lost. Neither of the inscriptions mentions any revenue demand from 
these donated villages. But the Kuknur plates of Marasimha-II (c. 968-69 CE) clearly 
mention that the Kukkanura-agrahara used to remit a fixed permanent toll of ninety-nine 
dindras every year.*? That suggests that the agrahdara lands were not free of all tax 


liabilities under the Western Gangas. 


Another variety of land tenure was dévabhoga. According to D.C. Sircar, it refers 


to the rent-free property of a temple.** We have two instances of dévabhéga grants recorded 


4 B.R. Gopal er al, (eds.), ‘Devarahalli plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 698, Year 50’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, Ng 149, 
pp. 530-32. 

°° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 10; Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary of 
Administrative Terms in Ancient Karnataka, Mysore, 2000, pp.119-20. 

5! R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur Plates of Marasimha, Shaka 884’, MAR 1921, pp. 18-29. 

>? B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Hiremalali Inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi, Shaka 898’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, 
Pp 133, p. 879. 

33. K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kuknur Plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 890’, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., pp. 494-513. 

D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 87. 
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in our inscriptions. The Nonamangala plates of Konganivarman (c. fifth-sixth century CE) 
record donation of village Chennelkarni to the temple of Arhat at Uranura by Avinita. The 
donation was as per the system of dévabhéga.*° Similarly, at the instance of her favourite 
courtesan Nandavva, Simhavarman granted a garden land as per the rules governing 


dévabhéga to the temple of Arhat.°° This grant was declared free of all encumbrances. 


Dévasva grants were the ones given to god.*’ Of our inscriptions, only one records 
a dévasva grant. It is the Heggothara inscription of Nittmarga-Permanadi (822 CE) which 
records the donation of the village of Teragala to a newly constructed temple as a dévasva 
grant by the concubine of Nitimarga-Permanadi.** The tax liability, if any, associated with 


this grant is not addressed to in the record. 


Namasya grants were rent-free holdings.°? These were sometimes fully and 
sometimes partially exempted from taxes. According to Sircar, it was same as sarva-mdanya 
and sarva-namasya.© According to K.V. Ramesh, nere-sdsana tenure, mentioned in the 
Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha, may be taken as ‘an equivalent expression for 
sarva-manya and sarva-namasya’.®' The Kudlur plates of Harivarma record the donation 
of village Bageyur to brahmana Damodarabhatta by Harivarma.™ The charter distinctly 
mentions it as free of all hindrances. The ‘Twelve’ of Ariur donated four villages as nere- 


ae 


Sdsana to Gunasagar-Tammadigal (priest).°° Thus namasya, sarva-namasya, sarva-manya, 


55 B.L. Rice, ‘Nonamangala Plates of Konganivarman, Year 1’, ..., op. cit. 

5° K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kannada Sahitya Parishat Plates of Western Ganga Simhavarman’, ..., op. cit. 

57 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 161 

8 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Heggothara Inscription of Nitimatga-Permmanadi, 3936" Regnal Day’, ..., op. 
cit. 

» D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 211 

© D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 198 and 211. 

61 K.V. Ramesh, Jnscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 248, f.n. 1. 

62 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur Plates of Harivarma, Year 188’, MAR 1921, pp. 17-18. 

3 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamarvalli Inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, 1974, Gu 67, p. 588. 
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nere-sasana were all hindrance-free holdings to religious personalities, which could be 


granted by both kings and corporate bodies. 


Another type of land tenure noticed in the inscription is nettar-patti (or nettar-padi). 
According to Ramesh, ‘the term is the Kannada equivalent of Sanskrit Rakta-manya or 
rudhir-mdnya and signifies any compensatory grant made to the dependents of the 
deceased hero’. Two inscriptions record donations made under this category. The Kallur 
plates of Shrivikrama record one khanduga of sowable paddy field as nettar-patti to the 
dependents of the deceased of Pabhbhu (Prabhu?).© Similarly, Shripurusha granted ten 
tiipu of paddy field to the dependents of a warrior called Perankovar.® In both the instances 
the warriors had died during some armed struggle. It is important to note that neither of the 
inscriptions suggests exemption from any of the taxes. But the grants were declared to be 
permanent in nature, which was a standard practice witnessed throughout the country while 


making land donations. 


Another type of land tenure was known as the balgalcu or valgalcu grants. These 
terms literally mean ‘washing the stains of sword’. According to K.V. Ramesh, it was a 
compensatory land grant given in appreciation of the valour shown by a hero on the battle- 
field irrespective of whether the hero gets killed in the battle or survives the same.®’ Prince 
Duggamara donated village Santanuru, one tiimbu of paddy field in Erediyuru and one 
house-site as va/galcu to the dependents of a warrior named Pandappa.® It is mentioned 
that the grant was irrevocable. Siya-gella, a subordinate ruler donated a paddy field as 
valgalcu to the dependents of a warrior called Murukode Anniya.” The inscription does 


not mention if the donation was to last till perpetuity. Similarly, the Basavapura inscription 


4 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 110, f.n. 1. 

65 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kallur Inscription of Shrivikrama’, MAR 1916-17, p. 31. 

°° B.L. Rice, ‘Kallur Inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, Sp 20, p. 275. 

67 K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 386, f.n. 1. 

68 B.L. Rice, ‘Bissanahalli Inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, Mb 255, p. 131. 

® Srinivas Ritti, ‘Hiri Gundagal inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 95, p. 601. 
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of Satyavakya-Permanadi records that the village of Madavadi was granted as ba/galcu to 
the dependents of the younger brother of the king, Butarasa, by his uncle Timpamedeya.”° 
The grant is mentioned as inviolable. Interestingly, none of the grants speak of any tax- 
exemption for the donees, though according to B. Sheik Ali, ‘in this tenure the entire tax 


was not remitted but only a part of it’.” 


Another type of land tenure found in the inscriptions of the Western Gangas is 
kalnadu. It is a Tamil term which literally means ‘setting up a hero-stone’.’” But in the 
context of land tenure, the term stood for ‘a grant made for the valour and for the 
maintenance of the dependents of a deceased hero’.’? We have a number of Western Ganga 
inscriptions registering land grants tagged as the kal/nadu grant. For example, Muttarasara 
donated thirty kola of paddy field in Palpaduvu as kalnddu to the dependents of Bolva- 
ganga-gavunda.”* It also records that Bolava-ganga-gavunda had died fighting in an 
expedition against Mahavali-Banarasa. It is also declared free of all hindrances. Similarly, 
the Begur inscription of Ereyapparasa records the grant of the sub-division of Bempur-12 
as kalnddu to Iruga.” It was granted in appreciation of the valour displayed by his 
subordinate nagattara in a battle at Tumbepadi against Vira-Mahendra (identified with 
Chalukya ruler Bhima-II), Iruga (possibly a dependent of the Nagattara) was anointed as 
nagattara. But the grant does not mention any exemption from revenue liabilities. The 
kalnddu grant could consist of a piece of land also. For example, Ereyapparasa granted 


three khandugas of land to the wife of the gavunda of Kurgallu, who had fought and fallen 


7B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Basavapura Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, 1975, Ch 237, 
p. 663. 

 B, Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, p. 218. 

? D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 140. 

® Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 181. 

™ BLL. Rice, ‘Tallapalli Inscription of Muttarasara’, EC Vol. X, Bp 13, pp. 137-38. 

JF. Fleet, ‘Three Western Ganga records in the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore’, E/ Vol. VI, 
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in the cattle raid of the Tammuttirbbor as kalnadu.” This inscription also does not mention 
any exemption from any tax. Thus, a scrutiny of available sources suggests that the villages 
and pieces of land granted as kalnadu were compensatory grants to the heroes or their 


dependents which did not necessarily carry tax exemption. 


From the tenth-eleventh century onwards we come across land grants labelled as 
bittuvata or bittuvatta. The terms literally mean ‘land fit for sowing seeds’.’’? But when 
used in the context of land tenure, it refers to ‘a portion of the produce derived from the 
lands irrigated by tanks, or wet land irrigated by a tank, granted to the person who built the 
tank or repaired it’.”* A number of Western Ganga inscriptions record donations under this 
category. And wherever details are clear, the donated object is either a piece of land or a 
village. In addition to that, in all the instances, some royal official, local administrator or 
corporate body is also involved. For example, the administrator of the sub-division Kareya, 
the prachanda-dandanayaka and the body of ‘Twelve’ jointly granted four khandugas of 
land as bittuvatta to the two tanks Devi-gere and Piriya-gere.’” Similarly, Mabayya, the 
great minister of the king Permmanadi, granted the bittuvatta to the tanks of village Arani.®° 
But all these inscriptions belong to the period from tenth-eleventh centuries only. It is also 
worth underlining that wherever the details are complete, the bittuvatta donations were 


declared inviolable. 


Abhyantara-siddhi represented another type of land tenure prevailing in the 
Western Ganga dominion. Alenaahi inscription of Nitivakya-Permmanadi records the 


donation of (a plot of land called) Tattevalla to the dependent of Bamya, who died fighting 


7 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kuragallu Inscription of Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, 1975, Pp 28, p. 850. 

7 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 67. 

® D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 60. 

™ B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Karya Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (Marasimha), Shaka 890, Year 5’, 
EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 282, p. 738. 

89 B.R. Gopal at al, (eds.), ‘Arani inscription of Satyavakya Nolamba Kulantaka, Year 10’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, 
Ng 99, p. 505. 
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in the battle of Kavalur as abhyantara-siddhi.*' According to Sircar, the term stands for 
internal income or revenue, or taxes payable to the village authorities as against those 
payable to the king.*” But whether it entailed the transfer of judicial powers also, as 
suggested by Malini Adiga,** is not possible to answer on the basis of a lone record 
available. Thus, it would be safe to assume that the abhyantara-siddhi rights, at least, meant 


exemption from payment of dues to the local or village authorities. 


In addition to the above, there are a number of records mentioning donated land as 
free of all hindrances (sarva-parihara or sarva-badha-parihara). In both the phases, such 
grants were mainly religious in nature. The majority of these grants were made to the 
brahmanas, followed by Jaina temples and chaityas, brahmanical temple and Buddhist 
vihara.** We have only one recorded instance of any secular grant being labelled under the 
blanket term of free of all hindrances. It is the Pilavara inscription of Muttarasara which 
records the donation of ten ka/ani of land to the dependents of a warrior called Anna- 
gdavunda who had fought and fell in a battle defending Manayatur.®° These grants were 
made by all categories of donors like the rulers, members of the royal family, subordinate 
rulers, the local community etc. But it should not lead to the conclusion that such grants 
were free of all liabilities. In some instances, the liabilities of the donee were mentioned in 
no ambiguous terms. For example, the Devarahalli plates of Shripurusha, 776-77 CE, 
records that the hindrance-free donation was made to conduct repairs, renovations and 
worship as well as other religious acts at a Jaina temple called Lokatilaka.*° Similarly, 
Shripurusha made a hindrance free grant of village Belpur (750-51 CE) to one hundred and 


twenty brahmanas to ‘end the sufferings of three bygone generations’ which may imply 


81 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Alenaahi inscription of Nitivakya-Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Kr 19, p. 441. 

8 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 3. 

83 Malini Adiga, The Making of South Karnataka: Society, Polity and Culture in the Early Medieval Period, 
AD 400-1030, Hyderabad, 2006, pp. 213-14. 

84 For details, see Appendix II. 

85 R, Shama Sastry, ‘Pilavara Inscription of Muttarasara’, MAR 1924-25, p. 66. 

86 B.L. Rice, ‘Devarahalli Plates of Shripurusha, Year 50, Shaka 698’, ..., op. cit. 
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performance of some rituals for the purpose.’’ Not only that the Kuknur plates of 
Marasimha II, 968-69 CE declares the donation of village Addavurage as free of all 
encumbrances after remitting a fixed permanent toll of ninety nine dindras every year.*® 
These instances testify that the donated lands declared hindrance free should not be taken 


as free of all liabilities in all cases. 


There is an instance where the tax to be collected from the donated land was clearly 
mentioned. The Nandi plates of Madhavavarman record that one-sixth of the produce was 
to be collected as tax from ten khandugas of land donated to Shakti Sharman, the royal 
family brahmana.®’ In addition to that we have some instances where the taxes to be 
exempted were declared. The Uttanur plates of Durvinita record the grant of village 
Kolirtur to forty-eight brahmanas as free of thirty-two imposts.”? Durvinita also donated 
village Kodunjeruvu to five brahmanas and also declared it to be exempted from thirty-two 
imposts.?! The Melagani inscription of Shripurusha, 767-68 CE, records that the donation 
of one khanduga and five kula of paddy field, eight khanduga of garden land to Vella- 


sharmma were declared free of all new imposts.”” 


It is interesting to note that these donations were always declared as inviolable and 
to be protected by the future generations also. But that was not the case when it came to 
actual practice. For example, Mallohalli plates of Avinita records that Avinita endorsed the 
grant of twelve khandugas of land under the tank of Melura which was originally donated 
by his father Madhava II.?? That may mean that change of the ruler might necessitate the 


re-endorsement of the grant. The case of the village Kodunjeruvu also suggests that a grant 


87 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Javali Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 672, Year 25’, op. cit. 

88 «Kuknur Inscription of Marasimha II, Shaka 890’, ..., op. cit. 

8° R. Narasimhachar, ‘Nandi Plates of Madhava I’, MAR 1914, pp. 27-34. 

°° R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur Plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, ..., op. cit. 

°1'S. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura Plates of Durvinita’, Archaeological Survey of Mysore (Annual Report 
1912 Vol. IV): A Study, Dharwad 1977, pp. 62-65. 

» BLL. Rice, ‘Melagani Inscription of Shripurusha, Year 42’, EC Vol. X, Mb 80, pp. 97-98. 

3 BLL. Rice, ‘Mallohalli Plates of Avinita, Year 29’, Indian Antiquary Vol. V, p. 133ff. 
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could be revoked even by the immediate successor. The village was donated as hindrance- 
free grant by Avinita to seventy-four brahmanas who were residents of Suguttur.?+ The 
charter recorded that ‘whoever takes away this gift will be guilty of the five great sins’. But 
the same village was donated again by his immediate successor, Durvinita on his birth 


anniversary to five brahmanas and he also declared it free of thirty-two imposts.”° 


The above survey of the sources suggests that an important aspect of the economic 
processes under the Western Gangas was land donations. Now the question is what were 
the motivational factors behind these donations? This question in the context of the early 
medieval Indian states has also drawn attention of the two explanatory models available 
for the period. According to one of these, known as the ‘Indian Feudalism’ model, the 
practice of land grants, in the early medieval states as well as their predecessor transitional 
states was a result of a social crisis referred to as the crisis of the “Kali age’ in the literary 
and inscriptional records of the Gupta period onwards.”° In the context of the time and 
space under discussion, R.N. Nandi and Malini Adiga broadly agree to the ‘feudal’ nature 
of these grants.”’ It is interesting to note that the Ganga inscriptions also refer to the term 
Kali Age. For example, brahmana Shivaaryya has been referred to as ‘a skilful guide in 
steering the Ganga kingdom to right direction even in the Kali Age’.”® But it is also worth 
mentioning that in none of the inscription any real social crisis or any threat to the 
established order is recorded. Thus, as argued by B.P. Sahu, the references to the Kali Age 


in the Western Ganga inscriptions are more in line with the trend noticed in the inscriptions 


4 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu Grant of Avinita, Year 25’, ..., op. cit. 

°5 S. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura Plates of Durvinita’, ..., op. cit. 

*© For details, see B.N.S. Yadav, ‘The Accounts of the Kali Age and the Social Transition from Antiquity to 
the Middle Ages’, JHR, Vol. 5, Nos. 1-2, pp.31-63; R.S. Sharma, ‘The Kali Age: A Period of Social Crisis’, 
Early Medieval Indian Society..., op. cit., pp. 45-76; idem., Indian Feudalism: c. AD 300-1200, third 
edition, Delhi, 2006; Jha, D.N. (ed.), The Feudal Order, New Delhi, 2000. 

°7 R.N. Nandi, State Formation, Agrarian Growth and Social Change in Feudal South India: c. AD 600- 
1200, New Delhi, 2000; Malini Adiga, The Making of..., op. cit. 


°8 BLL. Rice, ‘Gattavadi Plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga’, ..., op. cit. 
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of the emerging states in the peninsula. Such references actually had nothing to do with 
any real threat to the established order,”’ but symbolized the making of monarchical states 


within brahmanical ideological framework. 


An alternative explanation to factors responsible for the practice of land grants has 
been offered by the explanatory model known as ‘Integrative Polity’.!°° This formulation 
argues that it was a strategy of the newly emerging states which was aimed at expanding 
the resource base by expanding the agrarian frontiers. It is also argued that these states had 
not emerged merely because of any political vacuum due to the decline of empires like 
those of the Satvahanas, Guptas and Pallavas, but as a result of the simultaneous complex 
interplay of political, social and economic process in local societies. This new strategy of 
the states is attributed to the different nature of these states as compared to the states of the 
early historical period. Keeping in mind the fact that the space under consideration had not 
experienced the establishment of the ‘order’ which could be disturbed, it seems more 
rational to view these efforts as state concerns to expand its revenue basis through agrarian 


expansion. 


Their differences apart, both the models agree that these grants led to agrarian 
expansion, but do not agree on their impact on the state exchequer. The ‘Indian Feudalism’ 
model explains these grants as causing a dent in the exchequer as the grants carried 
exemptions from the taxes. But the ‘Integrative Polity’ model sees it as contributing to the 
state exchequer as the emerging states were granting exemption from the taxes which 
probably they themselves were not in a position to collect for a variety of reasons. When 


we test these arguments in the context of the Western Ganga state, as made out in the 


»° B.P. Sahu, ‘Conception of the Kali Age in Early India: Perspectives from the Regions’, The Changing 
Gaze, New Delhi, pp. 46-60. 

100 Ror details, see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval India, second edition, New Delhi, 
2012; Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and Imperial Kingdoms: A Processual Model of Integrative State 
Formation in Early Medieval India’ in idem. (ed.), The State in India 1000-1700, New Delhi, 1995, pp. 
233-62; B.P. Sahu and Herman Kulke (eds.), Interrogating Political Systems: Integrative Processes and 
States in Pre-modern India, New Delhi, 2015. 
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discussion on the land tenure, it may be noted that not all land grants were exempted from 
taxes. In addition to that the immediate predecessors of the Gangas in the region Le. 
Pallavas had also followed this strategy of making tax-free grants. For example, the 
Sakarepatna plates of Pallava Simhavarman, Year 41 record the grant of the village 
Valvalli as an agrahara by Pallava king Simhavarman.'®! The donated village was located 
in Sendraka-rdajya, identified with the modern Shimoga district. The Western Gangas also 
had the Sendraka-visaya as one of the administrative units. They also made at least two 
hindrance-free grants located in this unit.!°* Thus the Western Gangas, who possibly carved 
their state out of the Pallava Empire, imitated their predecessor for expanding their resource 
base. It underlines the continuity of the economic processes from the Pallava times to the 
Western Ganga period. It is again in line with the ‘Integrative Polity’ formulation which 
emphasizes that the processes leading to the emergence of the translocal and the early 
medieval states were in continuity with the ones characterizing the early historical 
period.'°? In addition to that, the inscriptions of the Western Gangas, or of their 
predecessors in the region, do not present a picture of the existence of a centralized and 
evolved bureaucracy, but one which was in the making.!™ Thus the state in some cases 


integrated and in some cases created intermediaries to perform that task.!°° 


How such land donations could lead to agrarian expansion is clearly borne out by 


6 


some of the inscriptions. For example, the Kudlur plates of Harivarma!® record donation 


of village Bageyur located in Badagarenadu-30 to a brahmana named Damodara-bhatta as 


°! G.S. Gai, ‘Sakarepatna Plates of Pallava Simhavarman, Year 41’, EI Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 99-105. 

® §. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura Plates of Durvinita’, op. cit..; M.D. Sampath, ‘Two Ganga Records from 
Dharmapuri District’, EJ Vol. XLII, pp. 122-124. 

°3 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Introduction’, The Making of ..., op. cit. For case studies see, B.P. Sahu and 
Hermann Kulke, (eds.), Interrogating Political Systems..., op. cit. 

° Malini Adiga, The Making of..., op. cit., p. 237. 


°5 Ror details, see chapters on polity in this thesis. 


6 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Harivarma, (Year) 188’, op. cit. Though there is a mismatch between 
the time brackets of Harivarma i.e. c. 390-410 CE and the characters in which the grant was written i.e. 


ninth century characters, the information about the village and the boundaries may be taken as true. 
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a namasya grant. The same village was donated by Yuvaraja Marasimha, in the year 962- 
63, to a brahmana named Vadighanghala-bhatta as sruta-guru’s (religious teacher’s) fee.'°” 
If the boundary markers mentioned in both the instances are compared, then one can easily 
make out that by the time the village was donated again, in addition to some new localities 
such as guviyumgal, pdlare, kallati, at least two new wells had come up. Not only that, 
now the income of the village Bagiyur could also be assessed, which was not the case 
earlier. It is recorded that the income of the village was twenty gadayans in cash and twelve 
khandugas in grain. That also indicates that during the period which lapsed between the 
two grants, the village went closer to the revenue assessing authorities.'°* Similarly, the 
above-mentioned Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 826, records that the 
grandfather of the brahmana Shivaarayya was among the community of brahmanas which 
was invited from Ahichchhatra.' They were invited to settle down in the village 
Tanagunduru in the Vanavasa-visaya. It is claimed that they were invited ‘to make the 
place pure and free of sin’. The inscription also records that their settlement in the village 
‘shamed and slain’ the Kali. It also records that Shivaaryya got an enormous tank excavated 
which was fed by the waters from the three rivulets called Bidirina, Pulivalla and 
Mavamamma flowing from the great Managali forest. The tract around the great tank 
acquired the name of Shivaayyamangala. The inscription further records that King 
Nitimarga Ereganga donated this village Shivaayyamangala to Shivaaryya. Shivaaryya, in 
turn, divided the village into one hundred and twenty shares, gave away sixty shares mostly 
to brahmanas and retained the remainder for the enjoyment of his sons and grandsons. 
Together, the evidences point to agrarian growth. It is worth mentioning that neither of 
these donations was exempted from taxes. It shows the state as well as individual enterprise 


in agrarian expansion. 


107 R, Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha, Shaka 884”, op. cit. 


108 Tf one goes by the time-brackets of the issuers of the grants, then the time elapsed between the two grants 
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In this endeavour, the state seems to have promoted the use of local population as 
labour. The available inscriptions do not suggest migration of labour from other localities 
as was the case with regard to many brahmana donees. For example, the above mentioned 
Gattavadi plates do not mention migration of labor to the village Tanagunuru from outside 
along with the brahmana community from Ahichchhatra. At least in some cases, it was the 
hunter-gatherer population which was converted to agrarian labour. The peasantization of 
local indigenous population may be illustrated by the Yammaduru inscription of 
Nitimarga-Permanadi.''° It records the grant of the village Emmaldikke by Billavas of 
96,000. The grant was made to convert the lands in the village as wet lands to grow paddy. 
B.R. Gopal on the basis of the meaning of the term billava as an archer, expresses 
possibility of the body called Billavas of the 96,000 to mean the body of hunters (a tribe?). 
On this basis he suggests that this body made the gift for the hunters to clear the lands of 


its forests and settle down there.!!! 


It is interesting to note that our records do not refer to many taxes. In this regard we 
come across very few revenue terms and that too in a few inscriptions. For example, the 
Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722 records the grant of income from the tax 
called kurimbadere i.e. tax on shepherds.!'? The Krishnapura inscription of Satyavakya- 
[PermmAanadi] records the revenue terms like komara-gadydna, masavuttige, perggade- 
kanike and matadere.''? Though the exact meanings of these terms are not known, they do 
indicate the prevalence of some taxes in the territories under discussion. In addition to 
these, there are references to pattondi (one-tenth share of income). We also come across 


114 


tax on ghee’ which suggests that even the essential commodities could be taxed. We come 


10 B.R. Gopal er al, (eds.), ‘Yammaduru inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, MI 135, p. 
678. 

'| B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Introduction’, in idem., EC (RE) Vol. 7, pp. Ixxxix-xc. 

'2 MH. Krishna, ‘The Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722’, ..., op. cit. 

'3B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Krishnapura inscription of Satyavakya-[Permmanadi]’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Y1 183, 
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'4R, Narasimhachar, ‘Kunche Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Year 3’, MAR 1913, p. 29. 
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to know taxes on land as well. It seems that it was not applied at a uniform rate. For 
example, the Nandi plates of Madhava I record that the tax payable on a donated piece of 
land was one-sixth (arutondi) of the produce.'!® But the Ramapura inscription of 
Satyavakya-Permanadi records that, as a reward for constructing a dam at Talenere, the 
donee Kesiga was granted concession in the land tax for the first three years and was to 
pay it at the rate of one-fifth (aydalavis) of the produce thereafter.!'® It suggests that the 
land-tax could vary from region to region and the state could either exempt or give 


concession on it. 


We also come across epigraphical references to attadere and kurudere. These terms 
respectively stood for the major taxes and minor taxes.'!’ The Kuligere inscription of 
Nitimarga-Permmanadi suggests that afftadere and kurudere could be imposed by a 
sdmanta also, and it was called samantadere.''® The terms are referred to in the Belaguli 
inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi also but not as components of sd@mantadere.''? That 
suggests that the collection of affadere and kurudere was not an exclusive right of the 
samantas. Besides that, tax was also imposed on fairs. The above-mentioned Kuligere 
inscription of Nitimarga-Permmanadi records that the donee Kanakasena-bhatdra was 
granted the income from tax on fairs of Tippeyur.'’?? The Nonamangala plates of 
Konganivarman show that custom was also collected on the goods brought from outside, 
and in the case of the village Chennelkarani, it was imposed at the rate of one-fourth of the 
karsapana.'*! Taken together, the last two references suggest that the rural economy can 


in no way be characterized as ‘closed estate economy’. 


'S R. Narasimhachar, ‘Nandi Plates of Madhava I’, ..., op. cit. 
‘6 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, ..., op. cit. 
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In addition to these, the exactions were also done in form of some free services. For 
instance, the Agara inscription of Shripurusha suggests that the villagers were expected to 
provide forced labour and impressment of bullocks on some occasions. As recorded by the 
inscription, one such occasion could be a festival.'*” The same inscription also records that 


tolls were imposed on head loads also. 


But inspite of a number of references to taxes and other forms of exactions, one 
must admit that tax terms under the Western Gangas are not found in plenty. That may be 
an indicator of the early nature of the state under them which was still in the process of 
creating an organized revenue system and for that also trying to negotiate with the 
customary exactions. It is also interesting to note that except the land tax, no other revenue- 
term or exaction is mentioned in the inscriptions of the early phase. What we actually come 
across are generalized phrases like ‘free of all hindrances’, ‘free of thirty-two types of 


imposts’. 


Urban economy 


Reconstructing the urban economy for the time and space under discussion is a 
challenging task due to the fact that the available records are primarily concerned with 
recording the instances of land donations and exemptions from revenue demands. The 
issues related to urban economy like urban centres, merchants, toll-gates, markets only 
occasionally appear in these records. And this is not a unique feature of the Western Ganga 
records but was a trend throughout the subcontinent. As a result, the state of urban economy 
has been a debated issue among the scholars working on the Gupta period onwards. The 
dominant historiography has presented this phase of Indian history as the one characterized 


by the decline of the urban centres which had emerged during the ‘second urbanisation’. !”° 


122. BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, ..., op. cit. 
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This historiography explains the decline as a result of the decline of long-distance trade 
with the western world as compared to the conditions prevailing during the post-Mauryan 
centuries. It is argued that urbanisation was again caused primarily by the revival of 
commercial activities due to a number of factors including ‘revival of foreign trade’. !*4 The 
position has been challenged by scholars who attach more importance to the processes 
operating at the regional and locality levels. Popularly known as the ‘Integrative model’, 
their explanation seeks to focus on the processes of locality and region formation through 
time.!?> According to this model, an understanding of such processes may help us 
understand the contemporary structures in a more rational manner. The model suggests that 
factors like agrarian expansion, the formation of local and regional polities contributed to 
the development of local level exchange centres, some of which evolved as urban 
centres.'*° Thus, Chattopadhyaya envisages the emergence of third urbanisation from 
around the ninth century onwards. In this section, an attempt will be made to evaluate these 


positions also. 


The issue of trade and urbanisation in the time and space under discussion has 
received very little attention of scholars. One contribution in this area is by Om Prakash 
Prasad!?’ which, till date, is the most extensive treatment of the issue in the context of the 
whole of Karnataka. Prasad is of the opinion that the urban centres of pre-medieval 
Karnataka owed their existence to a ‘large-scale urban society, centrally managed by a 


powerful state, and based on marketable production of commercial goods on a considerable 


24 RS. Sharma, Indian Feudalism..., op. cit., p. 209. 

'25 For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, The Making of ..., op. cit.; Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and 
Imperial Kingdoms..., op. cit. 
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scale’.'*8 But during the period from sixth century to late tenth century, fragmentation of 
political and fiscal power of the state and the passing of commerce into the hands of the 
Arab traders caused the decline of urban centres.!*? Whatever urban centres we come 
across during these four centuries, according to Prasad, were mainly administrative centres 
or places of religious activities.'°° Prasad sees the revival of urban centres of Karnataka 
only from the close of tenth century, and attributes it to the commercial revival. As a result, 
most of these were mercantile settlements, administration of which was entrusted to 
merchants and merchant-guilds.'*! Prasad supports this change in the functional basis of 
urban centres with the help of the suffixes used in the names of the urban settlement. He 
underlines that the names of the urban centres during sixth to ninth centuries ends with 
terms like skandhavara, vijayaskandhavara, pura, durga, and rajadhani, which indicates 
to their functions as politico-administrative centres. On the other hand, the names of the 
urban centres from tenth century onwards carry suffixes like nagara, mahdnagara, pattana 
and mahapattana which indicates to their commercial nature.'** Thus, in his approach, the 
author broadly conforms to the core understanding of the ‘Indian Feudalism’ model and 
sees the urban centres to be basically at the mercy of centralized states and long-distance 


trade. 


However, the sources in the context of the region under discussion seem to provide 
a different picture. Till date the region has not provided any conclusive evidence of being 
a part of the so-called centralized empires in its neighbourhood during the early historical 
period, namely the Satvahanas in the northern neighbourhood and the Pallavas in the 
southern neighbourhood. In addition to that due to the natural barriers created by the 
Western Ghats, its access to the nearby Arabian coast was also restricted. Inspite of that, 


there is hardly any reason to believe that the region did not experience the emergence of 
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exchange centres during the early historical phase, that too when we have such evidences 
coming from its neighbourhood.'*? The comparative meagreness of the data of the early 
historic exchange centres in the region of our study may be more due to the lack of 
archaeological studies for the same. For example, the only settlement excavated with the 
aim of understanding the historical period in the region is Talakad and that has shown some 
signs of urbanity during the early historical phase.'*4 The excavations at Talakad suggests 
that since the early historical period, which coincides with the Satavahana rule in the 
Deccan, it was a part of the cultural complex comprising of the ancient cities like 
Chandravalli, Brahmagiri, Banavasi, Sannati, etc.,!*° in the north and had closer contacts 
with Arikamedu in the Tamil country.'%° The existence of a trade network comprising of 
these sites and the sites like Hemmige and T. Narasipur is suggested by the discovery of a 
variety of beads, depicting broad uniformity in their manufacturing and decoration, with 
these sites.!>” In addition of these, the Western Ganga records also mention the existence 
of some exchange centres during the early phase of their expansion 1.e. fifth century CE 
which corresponds to the early historic period. For example, we come across the existence 
of Perura-adhisthana, identified with Ganga-Perura of YSR Cuddapah district of Andhra 
Pradesh. !*° While referring to the location of the donated village Kandasal, the Kandasala 


grant of Madhavavarman, dated to about 433 CE refers to Giri-nagara in Kalingujya- 


‘33 For a brief survey of urban centres in the early historic Andhra, see H. Sarkar, ‘Emergence of Urban 
Centres in Early Historical Andhradesa’, in B.M. Pande and B.D. Chattopadhyaya, (eds.), Archaeology 
and History: Essays in Memory of Shri A. Ghosh Vol. I, Delhi, 1987, pp. 631-41. For urbanization in early 
historic Tamil country, see relevant chapters in R. Chamapakalakshami, Trade, Ideology and 
Urbanization: South India 300 BC to AD 1300, New Delhi, 1996. 

341D.V. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad, op. cit. But the excavators have not labelled the early historical 
phase at Talakad as an urban phase. 

35 Tbid., p. 54. 

6 Tbid., p. 55. 

37 Thid., p. 224. 


38 For details, see discussion on Perura-adhisthdna below. 
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rajya.'*? Going by dating of the inscription and the suffix ‘nagara’, it seems to be an early 
historic urban centre. It is worth re-emphasising that the region under discussion was not a 
part of the Satavahana territories, we have no evidence of its direct control by Sangam 


polities or the Pallava state either. 


Regarding the state of trade and commerce during the early medieval period in 
general, there is growing number of researches suggesting that what Indian subcontinent 
experienced during the Gupta and post-Gupta centuries was actually the restructuring of 
the trade contacts with the western world due to a number of factors, including the decline 
of the Roman Empire.'*° Our attention is drawn to the fact that from fourth century CE 
onwards, the Persian traders started dominating the Indian trade and practically swept their 


Roman counterparts off the Indian Ocean.'*! 


For the purpose of trade, the ‘Hindus’ are 
said to have begun settling in Palmyra (in Syria), whereas the Persian traders began to settle 
on the western coastal regions of the peninsula.'*? A study by Suchandra Ghosh shows 
that inspite of the emergence of the Sassanians, Indian goods, particularly silk, were in 
demand in the Byzantine Empire. '*? But because of the Sassanian occupation of the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian goods could not reach Byzantine Empire. Even then, according to 
Procopius, the official historian of the Byzantine emperor Justinian (527-65 CE), whole 


cargoes of the Indian ships reaching at the harbours in the Persian Gulf were bought by the 


189 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, MAR 1924-25, pp. 95-96. The urban 
centre could not be located on the modern map of Karnataka. 

40 For details, see Dipakranjan Das, Economic History of the Deccan, Delhi, 1969; Suchandra Ghosh, 
‘Maritime Trade between the Persian Gulf and West Coat of India (C. 3 Century A.D. to 7" Century 
A.D.)’, PIHC, 64" Session, Mysore, 2003, pp. 132-42. For an overview of the recent researches on the 
issue, see Tirthankar Roy, India in the World Economy: From Antiquity to the Present, New Delhi, 2012, 
pp. 37-49. 

‘41 Dipakranjan Das, Economic History ..., op. cit., p. 255. 

12 Thid., p. 256. 


'43 Suchandra Ghosh, ‘Maritime Trade ...’, op. cit. 
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Persian merchants. It shows that inspite of the disturbance in trade with the Byzantine 


Empire, the Indian trade with the west did not vanish. 


In a recent study, Tirthankar Roy has attested that even during the post-Gupta and 
the early medieval period Indian trade remained important to West Asia, North Africa, and 
the Mediterranean.'** One of the factors contributing to the success of this trade was the 
Sassanian maritime supremacy and security which reduced the risk of piracy. In addition 
to that improved ship building and sailing technology reduced the possibility of ship 
wreck.'4° Unfortunately, there are not enough researches to measure the degree of 
participation of the region under study in this trade. But the participation is attested by the 
fact that the Western Ganga army also used horses,'*° which the Indian subcontinent was 


receiving during this time from Central Asia. 


The scholarship suggesting the establishment of the Gupta power coinciding with 
the first wave of the decline of urban centers does not attach due importance to the trade 
with South-East Asia, which remained unaffected. Without going into the details of this 
trade, it is important to cite some of the evidences of this trade. Ma Twan-lin, a Chinese 
traveller gives an interesting account of an embassy from South India which visited the 
court of the Chinese Emperor, Seuen—Woo (500-516 A.D.) and reported that his country 
‘produced lions, leopards, panthers, camels, rhinoceroses, and elephants; that there was a 
species of pearls there .... the colour of which was yellowish red; .... There were diamonds 
resembling amethysts .... There was also tortoise shell, gold, copper, iron, lead, tin, fine 
muslins embroidered with gold and silver; there were also a variety of odiferous plants, 


yuh-kin (unidentified plant), sugarcanes and all kinds of products; honey—bread (or solid 


44 Tirthankar Roy, India in the..., op. cit., p. 39. 

'45 Thid., p. 135. 

'46 Tt has been attested by a number of inscriptions such as A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Javali Plates 
of Shripurusha, Shaka 672, Year 25’, op. cit. 
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honey), pepper, ginger and black salt’.!4” Such an elaborate list of products indicates that 


the embassy was there for commercial purposes too. 


In the commercial intercourse between India and Southeast Asia, sometimes 
countries like Fu-nam (Cambodia), Java, and Ceylon played an important role. The trade 
routes were used directly by the merchants ever since the early centuries of the Christian 
era. A range of evidence may be cited to suggest that the inhabitants of the western Deccan 
played an important role in this trade. The Chinese writers refer to the voyage of a merchant 
of western India to Fu-nan in the reign of king Fan-Chau (c. 225 A.D.).'*8 Similarly, 
Sriksétra, the kingdom of Prome (Burma), was also known as Vanavasi which reminds one 
of the capital of the Kadambas.'4? Interestingly, in the Phnom Bayang inscription of 
Bhavavarman II of Kambuja we find the name Kangavarman.'*’ It reminds us of personal 
and geographical names such as Kangavarman, Kongani, Kongudesa, Kongi-nagara found 
in Western Ganga inscriptions. For example, Kongani was a popular political title adopted 
by a number of Ganga kings and by some of their samantas. Thus, the person referred to 
in the Phnom Bayang inscription could be originally from the region under discussion. The 
participation of the region under discussion has not received due attention of the 


researchers in the emerging India and Southeast Asian Studies. 


The establishment of the Western Ganga state contributed to the prevailing 
conditions of trade and urbanization in significant way. As suggested above, the newly 
emerging state expanded its revenue basis by promoting agrarian expansion through the 
land grants to the brahmanas, temples, monasteries and basadis during the early stage of 
its expansion, and also to non-religious personalities during the later stage. These donations 
often included uncultivated land and, with the tax-exemptions to the donee, would have 


resulted in agrarian expansion. Such endeavours would have increased the agrarian 


‘47 Cited in Dipakranjan Das, Economic History..., op. cit., p. 265. 

'48 Thid., p. 260. 

'49 Thid., p. 262. 

50 1D.C. Sircar, ‘Epigraphic Notes’, JGIS Vol. V, Calcutta, 1938, p. 156. 
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production in the state. Another contributory factor to enhance agrarian production was the 
creation of irrigation facilities by the state and the village communities. The donations 
aimed at supporting maintenance of irrigation facilities, known as bittuvatta grants, suggest 
state endeavour to support the creation and maintenance of agrarian infrastructure. The 
imprecatory verses containing destruction of irrigation facilities as a sin indicate the social 


perception of their importance.!*! 


Another significant aspect of the agrarian expansion under the Western Gangas was 
the transformation of pastoral communities into agrarian ones.'°? These communities 
mainly inhabited parts of Kolar, Mysore, Hassan, Tumkur districts of Karnataka and 
Dharmapuri district of Tamil Nadu. It has been underlined that these regions are either 
covered by forests or characterized by laterite soil. As a result, these are not hospitable to 
the cultivation of food grains and do not encourage large-scale cultivation. These areas 
were ecologically better suited for the less settled pastoral activities which made cattle the 
most important form of property. As a result, protecting one’s cattle wealth and raiding 
others were common activities. A critical study of the hero-stone inscriptions (viragals) 
from these areas suggest that settled agriculture was promoted in the territories by creation 
of irrigational infrastructure and donation of land to the heroes or their dependents.'*? As a 
result, we come to know that in these regions as well the land could be classified as ‘land 
fit for paddy cultivation’ (kalani), which as compared to the dry crops like millet is a water- 


intensive crop. This restructuring of the economy was closely associated with significant 


‘5! Ror a brief survey of agrarian developments under the Western Gangas, see K.S. Shivanna and G.R. 
Rangaswamiah, ‘Agriculture During the Ganga Period’, in Srikanthika: S. Srikantha Sastri Felicitation 
Volume, Mysore, 1973, pp. 299-03. For details, see section on Rural Economy of this chapter. 

‘52 The evidences to support these developments come mainly from the later phase of the state formation 
which may be dated to mid-sixth century CE on the basis of the changing nature of state and its functioning. 

‘53 Tn the context of upland Tamil Nadu, comprising of the districts of Dharmapuri, Salem, Namakkal, Erode 
and Coimbatore, S. Gunasekaran has underlined that the introduction of sedentary agriculture in these areas 
brought significant changes in the socio-economic structure of these communities and brought them under 
the revenue ambit of the state. For details, see S. Gunasekaran, ‘Cattle Raiding and Heroic Tradition..., 


op. cit. 
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developments in the social and ideological spheres. The need for the creation of irrigational 
facilities strengthened the position and status of the chieftain as he was in a position to 
mobilize required resources for the creation of such facilities. The dependence on the 
infrastructure created by the use of non-kin labour would have also made the land-owners 
to release their control over agrarian production, leading to the acceptance of the right of 
the chief or the state to collect exactions from them. Thus, the chiefs of these erstwhile 
‘ranked societies’ now ceased to be merely kinsmen of the members of the community and 
emerged as an appropriator of a part of the produce. The imprecations borrowed from 
brahmanical texts like Manusmriti in these hero-stones suggest the introduction of 
brahmanical ideology in these areas which supported the monarchy and thus further 


undermined the kinship ties as the determinants of the inter-personal affairs.!*4 


Thus, what changed with the establishment and expansion of the Western Ganga 
state was not merely an increase in the agrarian production but also a reorganization in the 
extraction of a part of this produce through the agents of the state. These agents were of 
varied origins and backgrounds. During the early phase of its development, they seem to 
be the brahmanas and Jaina temples. They, in the capacity of the title-holders of the land 
extracted a part of the produce from those working on their land and exchanged a part of it 
for the demand of other services and money. Such economic exchanges could take place 
either in the settlements itself or locations in their neighbourhood. During the later phase 
of its development, the state incorporated the local landed magnets known as gavundas and 
sénabovas as its agents.'* Some of these were appointed as nddu-level officials and were 


named as nddgavundas and nadbovas. 


‘54 For details, see chapter entitled ‘Evolution of Society’ in this thesis. 

'S5 Tn the context of early medieval south India, the integration of local landed magnets like g@vundas has 
been suggested by Kesavan Veluthat. For details, see Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnet as State Agents’, 
in idem., The Early Medieval in South India, New Delhi, 2009, pp. 325-31. Though Veluthat’s study is 
primarily based on the inscriptions from the Hoyasala period, the issues underlined by him hold true in the 
context of the rural society under the Western Gangas as well. For further details on the political 


intermediaries under them, see chapters on polity in this thesis. 
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Thus, by creating not only the physical infrastructure for agrarian growth but also 
the institutional infrastructure for the extraction of a part of ‘gross surplus’ from the 
producers, the Western Gangas contributed to the proliferation of exchange centres in the 


territories under their control. 


An enquiry into the factors leading to the emergence of these non-rural settlements 
needs to recognize the site-specific developments also. The preferred use of the term non- 
rural settlements over urban centres is aimed at underlining the heterogeneous nature of the 
centres of exchange.!°° For this, one has to undertake a detailed analysis of the possible 
factors leading to their growth. During this exercise reliance on the suffixes like grama, 
nigama, pura, nagara and mahdnagara in the names of the settlements may be helpful but, 
in some cases, may lead to misleading conclusions as the use of such suffixes is not always 
a reflection of the true nature of the settlement.'*’ For a better understanding of the nature 
of any settlement, due efforts should be made to reconstruct the evolutionary stages in the 
development of settlement space with the help of the critical evaluation of the available 
information. Our records, which are primarily concerned with donations and 
commemorations, do not always provide such information. Not only that, the available 
inscriptions also do not refer to the layout of the non-rural settlements. Thus, it is not 


possible to reconstruct the spatial shape of such settlements. 


Our task of mapping urbanization during the early medieval period in southern 


Karnataka becomes more challenging in the light of the near complete absence of the 


156 Tn the context of early medieval Rajasthan, the aspect has been underlined by Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya. 
For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Markets and Merchants in Early Medieval Rajasthan’, in 
idem., The Making of ..., op. cit., pp. 93-123. Ranabir Chakravarti has drawn our attention to this 
heterogeneity by underlining the existence of the exchange centres of intermediate level. For details, see 
Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘Between Villages and Cities: Linkages of Trade in India (c. 600-1300 AD)’, in 
Georg Berkemer et al (eds.), Explorations in the History of South Asia: Essays in Honour of Dietmar 
Rothermund, New Delhi, 2001, pp. 99-119. 

‘57 Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Urban Centres in Early Medieval India’ in idem., The Making..., op. cit., p. 
168ff. 
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excavation of the sites of the period under discussion. The archaeological excavations in 
the region of our study have generally been aimed at reconstructing the prehistoric and 
early cultural sequence in the region.'** The only exception to it is the site of Talakad. 
Located on the left bank of Cauvery, it is about fifteen kilometres from T. Narasipur and 
about two kilometres from Hemmige. Though one of the objectives of the excavations 
conducted at Talakad was ‘to understand the pattern of life and buildings during the Ganga 
period’, the final words from the excavators are still awaited.!>? In such a scenario, use of 


the insights available from the studies in other regions may be of some help. 


Keeping these challenges and issues involved in reconstructing the process of 
urbanization in mind, the following exercise aims to focus on reconstructing the 
developments in the history of non-rural settlements. For this, a survey of non-rural 


settlements of the period may help us contextualise these developments better. 


The first such settlement we come across is Perura.!® Since the early times, Perura 


was the seat of district administration, as is suggested by the references to Perura- 


‘58 For example, the excavations at T. Narasipur were primarily aimed at determining ‘the cultural sequence 
of the Upper Cauvery Valley’ and verifying ‘the contention of some archaeologists that there is no true 
Neolithic phase in the pre-history of Southern India’. For details, see M. Seshadri, Report on the 
Excavations at T. Narasipur, Bangalore, 1971, p. 3. The excavations at Hemmige, about seven miles 
downstream from T. Narasipur, were aimed at obtaining a better picture of the results available from T. 
Narasipur. For details, see M. Hanumantha Rao and S. Nagaraju, Excavations at Hemmige: 1964, Mysore, 
1974, pp. 5-6. 

59 D.V. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad..., op. cit., p. 20ff. The following volume(s) of the report is 
still awaited. 

160 The identification of the settlement named as Perura in the Western Ganga records is a debated issue. 
While scholars like M. Arokiaswami ( M. Arokiaswami, The Kongu Country: Being the History of the 
Modern Districts of Coimbatore and Salem from the Earliest Times to the Coming of the British, University 
of Madras, 1956) have identified it with the modern Perura situated in the Coimbatore district of Tamil 
Nadu, some others like M.V. Krishna Rao (M.V. Krishna Rao, The Western Gangas of Talkad: A 
Monograph on the History of Mysore from the Fourth to the Close of the Eleventh Centuries, Madras, 
1936) identify it with Ganga-Perura in YSR Cuddapah district of Andhra Pradesh. The latter argument 
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visaya.'*' But there are two references to the city of Perura in our records also. The earlier 
of these records is dated to fifth century CE. The Perura plates of Simhavarman, Year 18 
record the donations of the land to the extent of being sown with four kandukas of seeds 
along with a field called Pafcatikaksétra by the king himself and a garden-land (tofta- 
ksetra) by his favourite (courtesan?) Naddavva.'© The donee was the temple of the Arhat 
which she had herself built. The temple was affiliated to the mula-samgha. Though the 
revenue obligations with respect to the grant by the king are not clear, in the case of the 
grants by Nandavva, the donation was as per the rules governing the dévabhoga grants and 
free from all encumbrances (sarvvaparihara). Nandavva is said to have made the donation 
at the instance of the king. But interestingly the land donated by her was purchased from 
Kakaraladhipati for five hundred karsapanas. The identity of Kakaraladhipati is not 
known. The inscription also records that Rakta-tataka, the tank which watered the lands 
donated by the king belonged to Perura-adhisthana. Thus, it seems that the donated lands 


were located in the neighbourhood of Perura-adhisthana.'° 


The second record referring to Perura belongs to the reign of Madhavavarman (IID). 
His Melekote plates, also dated to fifth century CE, record a number of donations made by 


him to a vihdra.' These may be listed as follows - 


seems to hold firmer ground keeping in mind the fact that the Western Ganga control over modern-day 
Coimbatore and adjoining parts of Karnataka could be possible only after the annexation of the Punnata 
kingdom during the reign of Durvinita only. 

'6! The earliest such reference is found in the Kudiliyam grant of Krishnavarman. The grant may be date do 

the fifth century. For details, see M.H. Krishna, ‘Kudiliyam grant of Krishnavarman’, MAR 1932, pp. 124- 

30. 

162 KV. Ramesh, ‘Perura plates of Simhavarman, Regnal Year 18’, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., pp. 479-82. 

‘63 This feature of Perura-adhisthdna resembles with the feature of the early India cities, as reflected in the 
kavya literature, suggesting that the functional limits of a city transgressed its walled limits. For details, 
see Shonaleeka Kaul, ‘The Ambit of the City’, ibid., Imagining the Urban: Sanskrit and the City in Early 
India, Ranikhet, 2010, pp. 49-85. Thus, even the contention that as the record deals with the donation of 
land in some agrarian unit does not pose any challenge to the urban character of the settlement. 


164 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, op. cit. 
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8. 
9. 


Wet lands simultaneously irrigated by water from two tanks; 

Six khandukavapas of land lying under the si/d-tataka and situated to the south- 
east of the field owned by the merchant Vittamba and yielding two crops a year 
during the autumnal and summer seasons; 

Five khandukavapas of land situated to the west of the field owned by the 
clothiers and to the north-west of the syamdaka-ksetra,‘© owned by the same 
people; 

Three khandukavapas of land under the tank called Rakta-tataka; 

Another ten khandukavapas of land close to the same tank and yielding 
autumnal crop; 

Eighteen khandukas of syamaka-ksetra and situated to the east of the Avaniya 
river, to the west of the field owned by the mahd-srésthin, to the north of the 
field permanently belonging to Kumara and to the south of the Avaniya river. 
Twelve khandukas of land yielding the syamdaka grain and situated to the east 
of Shakya-si/d, to the west of the clothiers’ field, to the north of the highway 
(mahapatha) and to the south of the field owned by the merchant Choliga; 
Gold; and 


Clothes used for covering corpses in the cremation ground.!© 


In addition to that the inscription also records that the witnesses to the grant 


included the caturvaidyas'®’ and the mahdpratihara,'® and the donated objects were to be 


6 The term syadmdka-ksetra may be translated as ‘the field yielding syamdka grain’ or ‘the field fit for 
growing syamaka grain’. 

°° For a summary of the inscription, see K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 39. 

7 The term caturvaidya seems to refer to the ‘learned brahmanas’. 


68 The mahdpratihara was a royal official heading the door-keepers of the palace (D.C. Sircar, Indian 


Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1965, p. 184). 
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made over (maintained?) by the residents of Perura-adhisthana and the prosperous guild 


of manigrama (manigrama-sreni).\© 


The suffix adhisthana in the name of a settlement is generally taken to mean ‘a 


"179 or ‘a chief city’.'”! According to 


capital or headquarter of an administrative unit 
Chattopadhyaya, during the Gupta and post-Gupta period, the term signified an urban 
centre as well.!”? The naming of Perura-visaya after Perura confirms that it was the 
headquarter of an administrative unit. Now the question is whether it was actually an urban 
centre? The available records do not throw any light on the layout of the city or the 
economic activities carried out there. As the available records deal primarily with land 
donations made to the religious institutions, the absence of above details is obvious. But 
the details regarding the demarcation of landholdings, witnesses to the grants, and the ones 
responsible for making over (or maintaining?) the grant provide vital information in this 
connection. Through these details, we learn that this immediate rural hinterland of Perura 
was well irrigated by at least four tanks, two of which was named sild-tataka and Rakta- 
tataka. Besides that, it had access to Avaniya river. The inhabitants of the city included 
some weavers (vastrakara) also who owned at least two fields as well. The abundance of 
water supply together with the fields owned by the weavers may be an indicator of the 
cultivation of water intensive crop of cotton by these weavers which possibly provided 


them raw material for their profession.!” 


© According to D.C. Sircar, manigrama refers to a mercantile guild: D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. 
cit., p. 197. 

D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 8; K.V. Ramesh (ed.), Dictionary of Social, Economic, and 
Administrative Terms in South Indian Inscriptions Volume I (A — D), New Delhi, 2012, p. 32. 

D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 8. 

” Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, The Making of..., op. cit., p. 138. 


® The above-mentioned Melekote plates record two fields owned by the weavers. One of these has been 
mentioned as the syamaka-ksetra and there is no word on the nature of the other field. The expression 
Syamaka-ksetra has been translated by the editor of the grant in the MAR, R. Narasimhachar as ‘the land 


growing the syamaka grain’ (Sanskrit term for Indian Barnyard millet?). But the expression seems to 
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Further scrutiny of these inscriptions from the point of landholding pattern reveals 
the existence of fields owned by individual merchants named Vittamba and Choliga, in 
addition to the fields owned by a maha-srésthin. This pattern of landholding is an indicator 
of the commercial interests in agriculture of the hinterland which would have provided 
some of the commodities for exchange at the market place of Perura-adhisthana. The 
commercial interests in the hinterland are also attested by the ownership of a garden-land 
by Kakaraladhipati which was purchased by Nandavva for five hundred karsapanas. It also 


suggests the penetration of money at least in the transactions of higher value. 


The information thus gleaned from these two inscriptions on Perura-adhisthana 
provide enough indications to suggest that it was not merely a seat of district administration 
but a commercial centre as well where weaving was one of the crafts practiced. Not only 
that it seems to be a market place for some plantation crop as well. The reference to a maha- 
srésthin'" indicates the existence of wealthy traders or bankers who would have provided 
finances to the entrepreneurs. Interestingly, the Melekote plates also record that the gift 
was to be made over (maintained?) by ‘the prosperous guild of manigrama (manigrama- 
Sreni)’ in addition to the local residents. A manigrama guild may be identified as a local 


merchant body operating within specific regions and having inter-regional and long- 


indicate the category of the land which does not rule out the possibility of the cultivation of some other 
crop on the same. For the translation by R. Narasimhachar, see S. Settar (ed.), Archaeological Survey of 
Mysore Annual Report 1910-11 — A Study, Vol. I, Dharwad, 1976, p. 36-38. 

4 The term mahd-srésthin refers to ‘the great banker’ or ‘the chief banker’ (D.C. Sircar, Indian 
Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 189). In the context of early medieval period, Ranabir Chakravarti takes srésthin 
as a ‘very rich merchant, also an investor of wealth in commerce’ (Ranabir Chakravarti, ‘Between Villages 


and Cities: ..., op. cit., p. 101). 
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distance trade contacts.'7> These guilds also interacted with the large supra-regional 


organizations of itinerant merchants like aifmurruvar or the Five Hundred. a9 


All these suggest that the commercial activities at Perura-adhisthana were not 
restricted to locality-level exchanges of essential commodities but involved the 
mobilization of a part of local produce as dues claimed by the state-agents. Rather it was a 
commercial centre having physical and institutional infrastructure for inter-regional trade. 
It seems that it was only through such commercial centres that the Western Gangas gained 
access to the horses which were used in their army. By making donations of the pieces of 
land to the Buddhist vihara and to the temple of Arhat, the hinterland was further integrated 
into the exchange network centred on these religious institutions. It may mean that what 
served as the immediate hinterland for one city could be a distant hinterland for some other 


settlement. 


Another question pertinent to the nature of the commercial centre is whether it was 
an urban centre created by the state or one which evolved over a period of time? Our 
records do not provide any mythical or historical account of the origin of the city of Perura. 
We do not have any information on the lay-out of the city which could help us determine 
if it was a planned city. However, the reference to cdturvaidyas among witnesses to the 
grants suggests the importance of brahmanas in the local affairs, a feature associated with 
the rural settlements having brahmana landholders. That is an indicator of the past of Perura 
as a rural settlement. It seems that the cdturvaidyas continued to remain important even 
when the settlement emerged as an urban centre. In addition to that the existence of the 
immediate rural hinterland also suggests that Perura-adhisthana was actually an urban 


centre that evolved from a rural settlement. The establishment of a district-level seat of 


A manigrama-sreni was a guild of itinerant merchants during early medieval period in south India. For 
details on the activities of such guilds, particularly in the Tamil-speaking region, see R. 
Champakalakshami, ‘The Medieval South Indian Guilds: Their Role in Trade and Urbanization’ in Ranabir 
Chakravarti, (ed.), Trade in Early India, Delhi, 2001, pp. 326-43. 

176 Tbid. 
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power at Perura by the Western Ganga rulers would have contributed to its growth by 
ensuring the flow of revenue to the state-agents inhabiting Perura and the consumption of 
a part of it by them. Thus, the presence of ruling elites at Perura would have increased the 


demand for the luxury items and enhanced the movement of goods and people. 


Another settlement which throws some light on the process of urbanisation under 
the Western Gangas is Manyapura which is identified with modern-day Manne located in 
the Nelamangala Taluk of Bangalore Rural district. One of the earliest references to the 
settlement is dated to about mid-eighth century which refers to it as a Manne-grdma, 
housing the ‘victorious camp’ of Shripurusha.'’’ The occasion was the donation of the 
village named Belpur to one hundred and twenty brahmanas. The donated village was 
situated in Sinda-visaya. This reference to Manne as a grama (village) has been taken by 


'78 which refers to 


Malini Adiga as a contradiction of an earlier record of Shripurusha 
Manyapura as the site of his victorious camp.'”? But in the light of the fact that the 
boundaries between the urban and the rural spaces during the period of our study were not 
always sharply demarcated, one can argue that this seeming contradiction is actually an 
indicator to the fact that the identity of the settlement as a grdma had still not been 
overshadowed by its new identity as a pura. Thus, this seeming contradiction seems to be 


an indicator of the agrarian roots of Manyapura. 


All other later references to the place referred to it as Manyapura and 


Manyanagara.'®° Interestingly, the references to Manyapura during the Ganga period are 


177 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Javali Plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 672, Year 25’, op. cit. 

18 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Kondajji-agrahdra plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Gb 22, pp. 666-68. 

1 Malini Adiga, The Making of..., op. cit., p. 79. 

180 Om Prakash Prasad takes the suffix pura as an indicator of the fortification of a settlement and its status 
as a politico-administrative centre. He also takes such settlements as different from nagaras which he 
believes were the settlements with ‘widespread and expanding nature of corporate activity’: Om Prakash 
Prasad, Decay and Revival of Urban Centres..., op. cit., p. 74. However, the use of both the suffixes in the 
context of Manyapura in one inscription underlines the limitation of any such assumption. B. Lewis Rice, 


‘Manne plates of (Rashtrakuta) Govinda III, Shaka 724’, EC Vol. IX, NI 61, pp. 42-45. 
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confined only to the reign of Shripurusha and his immediate successor Shivamara I which 
roughly covers the period from eighth to early ninth century. After that, no Western Ganga 
inscription refers to the settlement of Manyapura. But this silence should not be read as the 
loss of importance of Manne as a seat of power. Rather it seems it was due to the loss of 
the Western Ganga control over the region to the Rashtrakutas. Even during the 
Rashtrakuta rule, that Manyapura continued to flourish as a centre of exchange is attested 
by a copper plate grant of Govinda III which records the grant of the village Pervvadiyur 
to a Jaina temple (Jinalaya). The inscription further states that the services of dance, poetry 
and music were offered by harlots or courtesans at the Jinalaya,!*' which indicates to the 
resource basis of the Jinalaya and the mobilization of goods and services caused by the 


demands generated by it. 


It seems that the absence of any reference to Manyapura or Manyapura-visaya prior 
to the reign of Shripurusha was not merely a coincidence and that Manyapura emerged as 
the seat of district-level (visaya) administration only after the state-sponsored activities 
were located there, creating in the process a power centre in the region. Though the 
available records do not shed light on these activities, the least one can assume is the 
creation of physical infrastructure in the form of administrative buildings and residential 
structures for the functionaries which would have not only met the needs of the functioning 
of the state but would have served as the symbols of the state’s power. In addition to the 
physical infrastructure, the state or its agents would have also got involved in the creation 
and patronage of the symbols of divine power. The construction of a Jaina temple by the 
samasta-samanta-senddhipati (commander of all the feudatories) Shrivijaya towards the 
end of the eighth century seems to be one such endeavour. With the permission of Yuvardja 
Marasimha, he also made the following grants to the temple — the village of Kirruvakkur, 
three kandugas of paddy field under the tank of Perjjadi, three kandugas of paddy field 
under the tank of Bala-mangala; one garden under the tank of Manneyalar, six kandugas 


of paddy field under the Seregere tank, and six kandugas of paddy field under the Kergere 


'81 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of (Rashtrakuta) Govinda III, Shaka 724’, op. cit. 
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tank.'*? Interestingly, the record refers to it as Manyanagara also.'*? The suffix of nagara 


in its name shows that it had earned reputation as an urban centre. !** 


This reputation as nagara would have been accompanied by the commercial 
activities assuming greater significance which in turn enriched the trading community. The 
riches of the community are testified by the construction of another religious monument at 
Manyapura i.e. a Sun temple by the guild of merchants/bankers (srésthi-gana).'*° So on 
the occasion of the donation of the village Masekkalli to the temple for the conduct of 
services such as bali, dhupa etc. by Marasimha, it was recorded that the city was inhabited 
by ‘the srésthi-gana which was meticulous about earning its wealth through righteous 
means’.!®° This construction would have further increased the demands for the goods and 
services required by the religious centres. Not only that, the land donations made to these 
religious institutions would have also expanded the hinterland of Manyanagara by 


integrating these donated lands in the exchange network centred on it. That the process of 


182 B Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719”, op. cit. 

'83 That the names Manyanagara and Manyapura were used synonymously is attested by the fact that the 
verse 16 of the record mentions that the temple was built in Manyanagara whereas the verse 17 mentions 
it as built in Manyapura; B. Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of (Rashtrakuta) Govinda III, Shaka 724’, op. cit. 

'84 The suffix nagara also problematizes the argument of Om Prakash Prasad suggesting that the terms like 
nagara, mahanagara, pattana and mahdapattana do not figure in the inscriptions of the Deccan before tenth 
century CE. According to Prasad, in the pre-tenth century inscriptions names of the urban centres carried 
suffixes like skandhavara, vijayaskandhavara, pura, durga, and rajadhani, which indicates to their 
functions as politico-administrative centres. Prasad has taken this change in the suffixes as an indicator of 
‘the qualitative change’ in the nature of urban centres from being politico-administrative centres in the pre- 
tenth century period to the centres of corporate activities: Om Prakash Prasad, Decay and Revival of Urban 
Centres..., op. cit., pp. 72-75. 

'85 The earliest reference to the construction of the temple by the guild of merchants/bankers (srésthi-gana) 
of Manyapura is found in an early ninth century inscription of Marasimha. But when was the temple 
constructed is not mentioned in the record. For details, see M.S. Nagaraja Rao, and K.V. Ramesh, ‘Manne 
plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha’, Copper Plate Inscriptions from Karnataka: Recent Discoveries, Mysore, 
1985, pp. 14-28. 

186 M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh, ‘Manne plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha’, ..., op. cit., p. 15. 
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agrarian expansion in the hinterland was a continuous process is attested by the location of 
a ‘nava-vadhii’ field in this hinterland.!8’ Not only that, in some instances, the donated 
village was located in a visaya other than Manyapura-visaya. For example, Yuvardja 
Marasimha granted the village Masekkalli in Ponnudike-visaya to the Sun temple for the 
conduct of services such as bali, dhupa etc. That may mean that the donation would have 
added complexity to the web of exchange networks by ensuring the mobilization of goods 


and services at the trans-local level. 


Thus, the emergence of Manyapura as an urban centre and its further development 
seems to be rooted in the appropriation of Manne-grama by the state as a seat of district 
administration. This appropriation would have created the demand for non-locally 
available products and services by the state and its representatives. The construction of the 
religious establishments at Manyapura would have significantly contributed to it in two 
ways. Firstly, it created the demands for goods and services needed for their daily 
consumption which would have increased during periodic fairs at these establishments, a 
common feature of the shrines during early medieval India. The periodic fairs would have 
seen conglomeration of not only devotees but also merchants from at least nearby centres 
of production. The expanding resource base of the temple through the receipt of grants 
would have only furthered these economic developments.!*’ One can make out that by 
providing employment to various artisans and professionals, the temple would have 
redistributed the resources it received in the form of gifts and donations and the income 
accrued from its own resources such as land. Secondly, the donations made to the temples 


by the ruling elites were located not only in its near vicinity but also in some different 


187 While demarcating the boundaries of the village of Kiruvakkur, the Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 
719 record the existence of a nava-vadhi field on the northern side of the village, which according to K.V. 
Ramesh implies that the filed was brought under cultivation for the first time; Ramesh, K.V., Inscriptions 
of..., op. cit., p. 204, fn. 2. 

'88 The same developments have been underlined by a number of scholars in context of other parts of the 
subcontinent. For details in the context of medieval Andhra, see Cynthia Talbot, Precolonial India in 


Practice..., op. cit. 
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visaya. The fact that in some instances the donated land was a virgin land would mean that 
the donations also meant the expansion of the hinterland as well. The emergence of 
Manyapura as a religious centre did not undermine its political importance as it had gained 


the status of the seat of district administration i.e. Manya-visaya. 


From Manne, we turn our attention to another non-agrarian settlement of the Ganga 
period i.e. Kuvalala or Kolala. Identified with the modern-day Kolar town of Kolar taluk 
and district, the site finds first mention in the Chaluvanahalli plates of Simhavarman 1? 
Dated to about fifth century, the plates record the donation of two nivarttana of wet-land 
below the tank of Kuvalala-adhisthdana in Kuvalala-visaya. Another set of Chaluvanahalli 
plates of Madhavavarman III, also dated to fifth century CE, again record the donation of 
three pieces of wet land below the tank of Kuvalala in Kuvalala-rastra.'°° In both the 
instances, grants were made as per the brahmadéya rules. But the donation of brahmadéyas 
does not mean that it was merely a village. The suffix of visaya or rdstra in the name of 


Kuvalala suggests that it was a seat of district administration also. The reference to the city 


as an adhisthdna underlines, as discussed in the case of Perura above, its urban character. 


As in the case of Perura-adhisthana and Manyapura, the attempts to expand the 
agrarian hinterland of Kuvalala-pura continued even after its emergence as an urban centre. 
From sixth century CE, we start getting references to Kuvalala-visaya. The Bedirur grant 
of Bhuvikrama, dated to early seventh century records the donation of the village Bedirur 
in Hodali-visaya to Vikramaditya-gavunda.'*! The record throws interesting light on the 
history of Kuvalala. It suggests that the great-great-grandfather of the donee Vikramaditya- 
gavunda, Banavidhyadhara-Prabhumeru-gadvunda was the lord of Kolala-visaya 
(kolalavisayadhipa). It may mean that Kolala was originally the seat of a local ruling house, 


which was appropriated by the Western Ganga state. 


189 KV. Ramesh, ‘Chaluvanahalli Plates of Simhavarman’, EJ Vol. XLI, pp. 189-94. 
190 KV. Ramesh, ‘Chaluvanahalli plates of Madhavavarman (III), Year 1’, EJ Vol. XLI, pp. 209-13. 
91 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, Year 25, Shaka 556’, MAR 1925, p. 85-89. 
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From eighth century CE, our records start referring to the administrative unit, 
governed from Kuvalala, as Kovalala-nddu-300. Was this change in the term due to the 
change in the language used in the inscriptions or to some administrative reorganisation? 
While the inscriptions of the early period written in Sanskrit used the term visaya, the ones 
composed in Kannada language used the term nddu for denoting its place in the 
administrative hierarchy. Our sources do not provide any answer to the question. The 
nature of references to the city of Kuvalala changes after the early ninth century. The city 
from now onwards is mentioned not as the headquarter of any administrative unit but as a 
priced possession of the Ganga rulers. So, throughout the ninth and tenth centuries, 
references to the city are found in the eulogy section of the inscriptions, referring to the 
king as Kovalalapura-paramésvara (the lord of the city of Kovalala).!°? That also during 
the times when the Western Ganga state was facing threats from the competing polities of 


the Rashtrakutas and Nolambas, and the rulers were losing their control over the region. 


Another site helpful in understanding the process of urbanization for the period 
under study is Talavanapura which is also referred to as Talekkadu or Talakadu in our 
records. It is identified with modern day Talakad in T. Narasipur taluk of Mysore district. 
The site is so closely related to the Western Gangas in the popular understanding that the 
dynasty is often called the Gangas of Talakad.!?* The available sources for our enquiry at 
Talakad are richer as compared to any other urban centre under the Western Gangas due to 
the availability of the preliminary findings of the excavations conducted at the site. The 
site had been under continuous occupation since the Megalithic period and also provides 


evidence of its engagement in the trade network encompassing peninsular India during the 


‘92 Ror examples, see B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kattemanuganahalli inscription of Nitimarga Permanadi’, EC 
(RE) Vol. 3, Hg 5, p. 784; B. Lewis Rice, ‘Madivala inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi’, EC Vol. X, K1. 
79, pp. 21-22. 

'93 However, the nomenclature does not hold ground in the light of the fact that their records do not mention 

Talakad as the only seat of power but mention cities like Manyapura, Perura, Kovalalapura as well enjoying 


the same status. 
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early historic period.!°* The excavations conducted at Talakad have not brought any 
evidence to suggest any intermediate phase of decline between the early historical period 
and the Ganga period. During the Ganga period also, we come across evidence of its 
engagement in an intra-regional exchange network and its importance as a political 
centre.!®° There is also no inscription referring to it as a grdma (village), as we have noticed 
in the case of Manne or Manyapura above. Thus, it seems that Talekkad had emerged as a 
centre of trade and commerce much before the establishment of the Western Ganga rule in 
the region. It presupposes the existence of a hinterland in addition to its nodal location in 
an exchange network. Its location on the Cauvery river seems to have contributed to the 
creation of this exchange web by facilitating easy transportation of goods and services. As 
it emerged as a local seat of power during the period of study, the channelization of revenue 
to the city, in addition to the goods and services demanded by the members of the 
administrative apparatus, would have contributed to the greater growth of trade and 


commerce. 


The earliest reference to Talavanapura, with undisputed dating, is found in the 


Hallegere plates of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34, dated to about early eighth century.!”° 


4 TV. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad..., op. cit., p. 31. 

'95 Tt is attested by the evidences of the use of beautifully shaped, glazed and designed pottery of the Ganga 
burials in addition to the beads of semi-precious stones, glass beads, ivory and bone beads, shell beads; 
glass, ivory and shell bangles; terracotta beads, terracotta figurines etc. during Ganga period: D.V. Devaraj 
et al, Excavations at Talakad..., op. cit., p. 31. 

196 Atleast three sets of Western Ganga copper plates claiming to be issued in the fifth century have been 
noted so far. These are the Tumbalu grant of Ganga Harivarmma [A.V. Narasimha Murthy, “Tumbalu 
copper-plates of Ganga Harivarmma’, Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 2014, pp. 20-31], the Kudlur plates of 
Harivarma, Year 188 [R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Harivarma, Year 188’, op. cit.] and the Mercara 
plates of Avinita, Year 388 [B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388’, EC (RE) Vol. 
1, No. 1, pp. 67-68]. But the genuineness of these records comes under doubt due to a mismatch between 
the claimed years of their issue and the period of the characters in which these were written. While these 
plates claim to have been issued during fifth century, characters of their script belong to ninth century. 


K.V. Ramesh is of the opinion that such grants should not be outrightly rejected as spurious but be treated 
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The plates record that at the time of making the grant, Shivamara I was camping at 
Talavanapura.'”’ The record does not throw any light on the nature of Talavanapura as a 
settlement, nor does it record any donation made in its immediate hinterland. It records the 
construction of a bridge across the Kiline river. This action resulted in the unification of 
four villages leading to the creation of a new village called Pallava-tataka on the northern 
side of Koregodu in Koregodu-visaya. Passing through two phases of division and 
donation, the newly constituted village ended up in the division of seventy-two shares and 
their donation to fifty-five brahmanas. Thus, the state’s action of constituting a new village 
and its donation to brahmanas resulted in the reorganization of the village land-holding 
pattern with an obvious aim of increasing the revenue potential of the village. Location of 
the village near Koregodu, which seems to be a seat of administration of Koregodu-visaya 
suggests that it constituted the immediate rural hinterland for Koregodu. Thus, the 
economic benefits arising out of the constitution of the new village and its subsequent 
distributions would have benefitted not only Koregodu but also Talavanapura as the latter 


would have received a part of the surplus in the form of revenue. 


As in the case of Perura and Manyapura, the urban processes at Talavanapura were 
also stimulated by the construction of a temple. The Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388 
record that a Jaina temple called Shrivijya-jinalaya was constructed by a minister of 


Akalavarsha Prithivivallabha at Talavana-nagara.’°* The same temple received the 


as ‘near-genuine’ which may be used for lifting corroborative evidences (p. xix). In this regard we should 
also not lose sight of the fact that the spread of the Western Ganga kingdom in the Mysore district during 
fifth century is not supported by any other evidence. Therefore, in the present state of evidences, it would 
be rational to assume that Talavanapura became a part of the Western Ganga state only when it started 
expanding southwards from its original base i.e. south-eastern Karnataka. 

97 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Halligere plates of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34’, EC Vol. III, Md 113, p. 106-09. 

198 BR. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388’, op. cit. As mentioned above, the antiquity 
of the record is doubtful due to mismatch between the claimed date of its issue and the period of the 
characters in which it is written. But the information provided in it convinces us to infer that by the time 
the record was engraved i.e. ninth century, the temple had been old enough to attribute some donations 


made to it by a ruler of fifth century. 
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donation of village Badaneguppe in the year 808 CE from the Rashtrakuta governor 
Kambharaja Ranavaloka while he was residing at the victorious camp at Talavana-nagara. 
The village was located in the country called Punnada-Ede-ndd.'”’ The contribution of a 
religious institution in the process of urbanization has already been discussed above in the 


context of Perura-adhisthana and Manyapura. 


It seems that by eighth century, its reputation as a commercial centre was well 
established. This identity is one of a commercial centre named Talekkadu or Talakkad, 
which was possibly located outside the physical limits of the royal capital Talavanapura, 
though not beyond its functional limits.2°° This assumption is based on the fact that the 
references to Talekkadu or Talakkad are always found with references to some trade guilds. 
The Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, dated to early eighth century, refers to Talekkadu 
and records the remission of some unspecified taxes to the Twenty-five of Talekkadu.”?! 
The Twenty-five of Talekkadu has been identified as a corporate body at Talekkadu but its 
nature is not clear. The record provides no clue to the type of economic activities carried 
out under its aegis. As a result, we do not know whether it was an artisanal guild or a 
mercantile guild. Whatever be its nature, its presence indicates to the corporatisation of 
economic activities. Besides that, the reference to the taxes indicates the commercial nature 


of these economic activities which were taxed by the state. It is also stated that the donation 


9 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.) ‘Badanaguppe plates of Ranavaloka Kambayya’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 278, pp. 735- 
37. The record was issued by the Rashtrakuta prince Ranavaloka Kambayya who was also the elder brother 
of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III. It is dated to 809 CE and is, thus, a testimony to a short interregnum 
in the Ganga control over Talakad. 

200 The status of Talavanapura as a royal capital may be confirmed by the fact that we have no evidence of 
the existence of any visaya named after it, something noticeable in the context of Perura-adhisthana, 
Manyapura and Kuvalalapura. It suggests that contrary to the other administrative centres discussed above, 
it was not the seat of power of district administration but had emerged as the capital of the Western Ganga 
state. 

201 BR. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 207, p. 977. 
K.V. Ramesh (1984, pp. 150-51) has a different reading of the epigraph. He reads that the object of 


donation was (village?) Pallilvittu. 
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was made by Arakesi””’ as per the request of Sindarasa, Devasatti-arasa and Manasija, only 
after seeking due permission from Shripurusha. Though the record does not indicate the 
status of these three persons requesting for the grant, the suffix arasa (meaning ruler”°?) in 
the names of the two of them indicate that they were some prominent persons or may be 
some local rulers. But why did they make a request for the grant of taxes to the Twenty- 
Five of Talekkad? Was it aimed at directly or indirectly promoting the commercial interests 
of the entrepreneurs of the territories under their control? The available records do not 
answer these questions. But the very fact that they made the recommendation to the king 
in this regard suggests that their interests were somehow related to the corporate body. That 
is an indicator of the emergence of Talekkadu, in the vicinity of Talavanapura, as a 


commercial centre with interests of the people from other places converging there. 


Talekkadu again appears in our records after a gap of about two centuries. The 
Talakadu inscription of Nitimarga, Shaka 857, refers to Talakadu”™ and indicates that by 
then it had earned the reputation as a pattana. This inscription, dated to 934 CE, records 
that during the reign of Nitimarga Permmanadi, a tank was constructed by the mahdnagara 
of Talekad, pattanavasantara Manchayya, and the ‘Twenty-five’. They are said to have 
obtained, after due payment, a bittuvatta (for the maintenance of the tank) for ‘as long as 
moon and sun endure’. Of these, the term pattanavasantara seems to be an official 
designation held by Manchayya. Though, the duties assigned to him are not clear, the prefix 
pattana in his designation suggest that by now Talekad was officially recognised as a 
pattana (Kannada variant of the Sanskrit term pattana). In the context of early medieval 


5 


period, the term pattana is taken to mean a commercial town? or a trading centre.7°° The 


202 As indicated by some other Ganga inscriptions, Arakesi was a high official in the court of Shripurusha. 
For details, see A. V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Four Unpublished Kannada Inscriptions’, op. cit., pp. 82-88. 

203 K.V. Ramesh (ed.), Dictionary of Social..., op. cit. p. 140. 

204 BR. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Talakadu inscription of Nitimarga, Shaka 857’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 200, p. 976. 

205 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., p. 3. 

206 A study by Chattopadhyaya has shown that during the period, the term pattana was used for 


Tattanandapura and Siyadoni which were urban centres with the features of a commercial centre. For 
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mahanagara of Talekad has been taken as the administrative body of Talekad by B.R. 


208 which would 


Gopal.””” But D.C. Sircar takes mahdnagara as a merchants’ guild of a city 
mean that the expression ‘mahdnagara of Talekad’ referred to a merchants’ guild of 
Talekad. Keeping in mind the nature of the enterprise recorded in the inscriptions Le. 
construction of a tank and the receipt of a bittuvatta for its maintenance, it is more likely 
that the body was a merchants’ guild with some commercial interest in the agrarian 
expansion in its immediate hinterland. That interest could be rooted in the nature of items 
in which the members of the guild traded. Regarding the identity of Twenty-five of 


Talekad, one can notice its recorded existence for about at least two hundred years. 


The act of construction of a tank jointly by mahdanagara of Talekad, 
pattanavasantara Manchaya and the Twenty-five of Talekad, and the allotment of a 
bittuvatta grant for its maintenance suggest that the venture was commercial in nature and 
was taken up as a private initiative. That may also mean that Manchaya in spite of holding 
the official designation of patftanavasantara was a person with commercial interests in 
agrarian expansion also. Thus, inspite of the fact that the thrust of the record is once again 
on agrarian development, one cannot undermine the urban character of Talekad. It may 
actually be attributed to the nature of early medieval urban centres which had witnessed 
growth from below and not from above,””’ and were based on agrarian growth. In addition 
to that it is worth reminding that the inscription was a land grant charter, the subject of 


which was bound to be agrarian in nature. 


The above survey of the sources throwing light on Talakad, suggests the growing 
importance of Talakad as a political and religious centre which contributed to its emergence 


as a ‘nagara’ by eighth century and as an inland trading centre (pattana) by the tenth 


details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Trade and Urban Centres in Early Medieval North India’, in 
idem., The Making of..., op. cit., pp. 134-59. 

207 B.R. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Introduction’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, p. Ixxxvi. 

208 TC. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 181. 

209 Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, The Making of... op. cit., p. 171. 
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century. The strategic location of Talavanapura facilitating traffic between the plains to the 


north and south of Kaveri appears to have played an important role in its urbanization.”'© 


The list of non-rural settlements of the Western Ganga domain includes a number 
of other settlements also. As such references are sporadic in nature, evolution of such 
centres cannot be traced. But these references do provide some important insights into the 
issue of trade and urbanisation in the time and space under discussion. For example, while 
referring to the location of the donated village Kandasal, the Kandasala grant of 
Madhavavarman, dated to about 433 CE refers to Giri-nagara in Kalingujya-rdjya.”!'! The 
reference to an urban centre in the nascent stage of the development of the Western Ganga 
state suggests that the process of the emergence of urban settlements and exchange centres 
in the region was not dependent only on the emergence of an organised state structure, 


however the emergence of such a structure would have surely accelerated its pace. 


The example of the urban centre called Sangamapura suggests that an urban centre 
could be established by direct action of a king also. The Keregalur copper-plates of 
Madhava-II mentions that Sangamapura, located in Sendraka-visaya, was established by 
the Ganga king Madhava II.” It is the only recorded instance from the Western Ganga 
records of the creation of an urban centre “from above’. However, we do not have any other 
information regarding the layout of the city. Whatever be its nature, one can safely argue 
that the establishment of this town would have contributed to the demand of artisanal and 
commercial products and services. These plates refer to another such settlement named 
Kirumundanur-nagara situated in Devalige-visaya.?!* These record the donations 
including five villages in Vallavi-visaya and the right to collect one-tenth of the income of 
the nakaras (merchants) of Kirumundanur to twenty families of brahmanas engaged in a 


variety of professions. These professions included various types of state services in 


210 M. Hanumantha Rao and S. Nagaraju, Excavations at Hemmige..., op. cit., p. 7. 

211 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, op. cit. 

212 BR. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Hn 10, 592-93. 
213 Thid. 
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addition to serving as the chiefs over manigrdma-srenis and as lords over the merchants of 
the Tuviyal group. The existence of mercantile groups, taxation of merchants and the 
existence of manigradma-sreni indicates that commercial activities at Kirumundanur were 


in full swing. 
Networks of Trade 


The above discussion underlines the agrarian roots of the process of urbanization 
under the Western Gangas. Now the question arises how the marketable agrarian surplus 
was put into circulation for commercial purposes? In the context of early medieval India, 
our attention has been drawn to the existence of the intermediate centres of exchange which 
provided vital linkages between urban settlements and their rural surroundings.”'* These 
centres of exchange were known as mandapikd in north India, petha/pemtha in the Deccan 
and ‘nagaram’ in the far south.”!> These supra-village level exchange centres were also 
politico-administrative centres in many of the instances, and contributed to the emergence 
of urban centres. These centres served as trading centres for the marketable agrarian surplus 


of the hinterland and thus put it into circulation. 


The Western Ganga records do not speak of any non-rural settlement with any of 
these suffixes. There is also no direct information available on the way the marketable 
surplus of the agrarian hinterland reached the exchange centres. But that should not make 
one to assume the existence of isolated villages. The distribution of the urban centres 
discussed above in different parts of the state is evidence enough to suggest their 
prominence as exchange centres in their respective regions. Perura-adhisthdana in the YSR 
Cuddapah district of Andhra Pradesh, Kovalalapura in the Kolar region, Manyapura in the 


Bangalore region, Sangamapura in the Shimoga-Hassan districts, Talekkad in the Mysore 


214 Ror details, see Ranabir Chakrabarti, ‘Between Villages and Cities..., op. cit., pp. 99-119. Chakrabarti has 
drawn our attention to the fact that references to such intermediate centres appear in the literary and 
epigraphic sources during the period from c. 600 to 1300 AD. 

215 Tbid., p. 101. 
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region may be taken as sites indicating their status as centres of exchange. The references 
to guilds of traders at all these sites provide ample evidence of the commercial activities 


being carried out at these centres. 


The above-mentioned instances of the exchange centres suggest that in the case of 
the Western Gangas, the politico-administrative centres also served as the exchange 
centres. In addition to that, it seems that other seats of local administration also served this 
purpose. The assumption gains ground on the basis of the ninth century Begur inscription 
of Erreyapparasa.”!° The inscription records the existence of an administrative unit named 
Bempur-12 and also lists the twelve constituent villages. On the basis of the constitution 
of this administrative unit, one can assume that there existed the physical and institutional 
infrastructure in place to facilitate the movement of goods and services from these villages 


to Bempur. 


At the level of the village, our records register the existence of mercantile guilds 
which would have played an important role in the collection of marketable surplus from 
the villages and took these to the suitable markets, not necessarily the nearby intermediate 
exchange centre or the urban centre. As underlined above, our records speak of the 
existence of manigrama-sreni at Perura-adhisthana. Similarly, the Keregalur plates of 
Madhava II record the existence of the guilds of merchants called Nakaras in addition to 
the manigrama-sreni.”"’ The inscription also records that the income of the Nakaras was 
also taxed. An eighth century inscription of Shivamara Ereyappa from Tumkur taluk?!® 
also records a Nakara as one of the witnesses to the donation made to the local goddess of 


Ponniduki. The donation was of the income in gold out of all the income that was to be 


216 JF, Fleet, ‘Begur inscription of Erreyapparasa’, EJ Vol. VI, pp. 45-50. 
217 B.R. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, op. cit. 
218 T akshminarayana Rao, ‘Honnudike inscription of Shripurusha’, Studies in Indian Epigraphy: Journal of 


the Epigraphical Society of India Vol.1, 1975, pp. 17-20. 
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received at the time of harvest.”!? Two inscriptions from Virajpet taluk of Kodagu district 
inform about the existence of the aiffurruvar.”° The aififiurruvar or the Five Hundred 
may be identified as a guild of the itinerant merchants.””! The references to these guilds in 
the inscriptions recording the grants generally made in the rural settlements suggest that 
the merchant guilds had economic interests in the countryside which would have translated 
into arranging the marketable products at the village level itself. The guild of merchants 
called srésthi-gana at Manyapura, we have noticed above, was rich enough to construct a 
temple there. The plurality of titles for these guilds is an indicator of the differences in the 
nature of these corporations. However, due to the silence in the sources their respective 


nature cannot be worked out. 


The above survey of the state of trade and urbanization in the Western Ganga 
territories suggests that their rule did not coincide with any phase of decline in trade and 
commerce. With the beginning of the early medieval period the region did not witness any 
decline in the fortune of these urban centres. Though there is no direct evidence to support 
the active participation of the region under their control in long-distance trade, the non- 
rural nature of the sites is undisputed. The emerging indigenous state under the Western 
Gangas contributed to the process of urbanization in a number of ways. The state 
restructured the economy of the territories under its control by promoting agrarian 
expansion, creating new networks of revenue collection and its redistribution. The demand 
for the goods and services created by the state and its agents, particularly religious 
establishments, necessitated their movement at intra-regional and inter-regional levels, and 
thus resulted in the expansion of the already existing centres of exchange as well as the 


creation of new ones. In other words, the process of urbanization in the region may be 


219 According to K.V. Ramesh, the Nakara referred to powerful merchant guilds in some parts of medieval 
Karnataka: K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 239, f.n. 3. 

220 These are B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Biliyuru inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Shaka 809, Year 18’, 
EC (RE) Vol. 1, No. 96, p. 98; and B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Peggur inscription of Satyavakya Rachamalla 
Permanadi, Shaka 889’, EC (RE) Vol. 1, No. 98, pp. 98-99. 

°21 Ror details, see R. Champakalakshami, ‘The Medieval South Indian Guilds..., op. cit. 
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attributed to the processes related to agrarian growth and the emergence of a complex 


indigenous power structure.77” 


222 Tn context of ‘Indian Feudalism’, R.S. Sharma has argued that the period from c. AD 1000-1200 was the 
phase of ‘climax and cracks’ in the feudal structure. In the context of South India also, R.N. Nandi calls 
the eleventh-tenth centuries as the stage of breakthrough which witnessed ‘large-scale commodity 
production, recirculation of minted money and revival of urban centers’. For details, see R.S. Sharma, 
Indian Feudalism..., op. cit., pp. 182-227; R.N. Nandi, State Formation..., op. cit., p. 22; Om Prakash 


Prasad, Decay and Revival ..., op. cit. 
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Chapter 3 
Evolution of Society 


The emergence and existence of a state is not merely based on creation of a 
resource base capable of meeting its economic needs. Another important pre-requisite 
for a state is its social foundations. But in the case of the first indigenous states, the 
subjugated territories are generally inhabited by communities which had not 
experienced close integration into a state sort of political organization. As a result, the 
communities had not experienced complex social stratification. Therefore, when such 
communities experience the emergence of local state, they experience changes in their 
social formation also. Such changes generally include the forging of an ideology, in 
addition to the creation of a new ruling stratum in the society.' In the light of this 
understanding, the present chapter aims at reconstructing the social processes under the 


Western Gangas. 


The Western Ganga period was preceded by the prevalence of Megalithic 
cultures. Though it is often argued that the Western Gangas established their rule by 
overthrowing the Pallavas, their background needs consideration. Even during the 


Pallava period, these territories did not witness any significant change in the Megalithic 


' For a discussion on the social processes in the making of states in early Indian history, see Brajadulal 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘State and Economy in North India: Fourth Century to Twelfth Century’ in Romila 
Thapar (ed.), Recent Perspectives of Early Indian History, Bombay, 1995, pp. 309-46; idem., The 
Making of Early Medieval India, second edition, Delhi, 2012. For sub-regional perspectives, see 
Hermann Kulke, ‘Some Thoughts on State and State Formation under the Eastern Vakatakas’ in Hans 
T. Bakker (ed.), The Vakataka Heritage: Indian Cultures at the Crossroads, Growingen, Netherlands, 
2004, pp. 1-9; Nandini Sinha, “Early Maitrakas, Land Grant Charters and Regional State Formation in 
Early Medieval Gujrat’, Studies in History, Vol. 17 No. 2, n. s. 2001, pp. 151-63; Bhairabi Prasad 
Sahu, ‘Profiling Daksina Kosala: An Early Historical Sub-Region?’ in Hermann Kulke and Georg 
Berkemer, (eds.), Centres Out There? Facets of Sub-Regional Identities in Orissa, New Delhi, 2011, 
pp. 39-59. 
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culture,” which indicates to the non-interventionist nature of the Pallava rule.* The 
society of the period has been characterized as a ‘ranked society’.* But due to the 
absence of any literary evidence, our knowledge of the various aspects of the social 
organization such as the names and functions of the various social segments existing in 
it, their ordering in the ‘ranked society’ and the ideological basis of the hierarchies is 
still sketchy. However, on the basis of some references in the inscriptions and logical 
reasoning, it is rational to assume the existence of a number of craftsmen including the 


metal workers, potters and stone-cutters. 


As a result, the Western Ganga inscriptions provide us first peep into these 
untouched issues. A study of these inscriptions suggests that the varna ideology was 
not well rooted in the region. With few exceptions, the only social group which is 
mentioned with reference to its varna identity was of brahmanas. The brahmanas appear 
mainly as recipients of grants, either in individual capacity or in groups. In such 
instances, they are identified by their respective gdtra and the branch of Vedic school 
(shakha) and scripture (sitra) they were educated in. In addition to these, often their 
carana@? and kalpa’ affiliation was also mentioned. In the instances when they were not 
recipient of grants, no such mention is made. For example, the early fifth century 


Shasanakota plates of Madhavavarman, Year | refers to Somasharman as the writer of 


> For details on Megalithic society and economy, see Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture of South 
India: Socio-Economic Perspectives, Varanasi, 1994. 

3 Some scholars are of the opinion that the Pallava rule in Karnataka was only symbolic. Till date only 
one inscription of the Pallavas record their effective control in Karnataka. It is the Sakarepatna Plates 
of Pallava Simhavarman, Year 41 which record the donation of Valvilli agrahdra in Sendraka-rajya 
by Pallava king Simhavarman. Sendraka-rajya included parts of modern Hasan and Chikkamagalur 
districts. The record has been edited by G.S. Gai in EJ XXX VIII, pp. 99-105. 

4 Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture..., op. cit. 

> The term refers to a sect or school studying a particular shakhd of the Vedas e.g. Taittiriya carana (D.C. 
Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 67). 

® The term refers to a category of normative texts composed in Sanskrit, during c. first millennium BCE, 
recognized as part of the Vedangas. Kalpa texts included the Shrautasutras, Grhyasutras, 
Dharmasutras, and Shulbasutras (Kumkum Roy, Historical Dictionary of Ancient India, Maryland, 
2009, p. 151). 
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the grant but his gdtra or mastery over any Vedic school or scripture is not mentioned.’ 
The Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9, was also written by Somasharman.® 
But this time he was referred to by his official designation i.e. rahasyadhikrta,? and 
again there is no mention of his gotra affiliation or Vedic learning. Same is the case 
with Erasharman, who was the writer of the fifth century Kudiliyam grant of 
Krishnavarman.!° He was also referred to by the designation of the office he held i.e. 
sarvvamantradhikrta.'' But the writer of the Kutalur grant of Madhavavarman II, 
named Kumarasharman was referred to as belonging to the Bharadvaja-gortra.'? Here 
again we have no mention of his learning standard. That may mean that the varna, gotra 
and learning status of a brahmana mattered more when some donation was made to 
him. That may be due to the reason that such qualifications of the donee would have 
added to the legitimizing aspect of the donations.!? It shows that when brahmanas were 
referred to not as human agents of Gods, their status depended more on their worldly 


performance than on the gorra affiliation or proficiency in the branch of learning. 


The scenario looks no different for the kshatriyas. The claim for kshatriya status 
by the ruling elites are very few and indirect and, in most of the instances, may be 


noticed in the ‘varman’ suffix in the names of some Ganga rulers and the subordinate 


7 C.R. Krishnamacharlu, ‘Shasanakota plates of Madhavavarman, Year 1’, EJ Vol. XXIV, pp. 234-39. 
The record happens to be the earliest known record of the Western Gangas. 

8 R. Sama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, MAR 1925, pp. 95-96. 

° The term sarvarahasyadhikrta is a conjoint of two Sanskrit terms- sarva and rahasyadhikrta. The term 
sarva stands for a chief or head, whereas rahasyadhikrta means ‘a private secretary’; D.C. Sircar, 
Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 269). Thus, the term sarvarahasyadhikrta stands for the 
chief private secretary of the king. 

'0 M.H. Krishna, ‘Kudiliyam grant of Krishnavarman, Year 2’, MAR 1932, pp. 124-30. 

''The term is made up of three words — sarva (meaning a chief or a head), mantra (derived from mantrin) 
and adhikrta. The term mantrin stands for a counsel or a minister (D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., 
op. cit., p. 198), whereas the term adhikrta is a generic term for an authorized functionary (ibid., p. 7). 
Thus, the term seems to stand for the chief counsellor or chief minister. 

2 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Kutalur grant of Madhavavarman (II)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Gb 57, p. 686-87. 

'3 For details on legitimizing aspect of donations, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology and 
State in Early India’, The Changing Gaze: Regions and Constructions of Early India, New Delhi, 2013, 
pp. 179-215. 
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chiefs.'4 We have some Ganga kings and subordinate chiefs who used the suffix 
“varma’ or ‘varman’ in their names and in the political title “Konganivarma’ or 
‘“Kongunivarma’. For example, the founder of the dynasty was named Konganivarman 
(c. CE 350-70). The list of such rulers also includes Madhavavarman I (c. CE 370-90), 
Aryavarman, Harivarman and Krishnavarman, Madhavavarman II (c. AD 430-66) 
among others. Two Ganga rulers of the early phase! i.e. Avinita (c. AD 466-95) and 
Shripurusha (c. AD 725-88) adopted the title of ‘“Konganivarma’. Similarly, the suffix 
was used by some local chieftains as well. The writer of the Bendiganhalli plates of 
Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1 was Matrivarman who was the son of Charakki-Murasa- 
Kella.!® According to K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kella, as the surname of a family of chieftains of 
the Kanara and Konkana coast, occurs from early times in some inscriptions of 
Karnataka’.'’ So it may be made out that Matrivarman belonged to the ruling stratum. 
Similarly, during the reign of Shivamara, the chief of Tagare-nddu-70 was called 
Vittarasa. He mentioned the name of his grandfather as Chedavarma.'* It is interesting 
to know that all the Ganga kings who adopted ‘varman’ suffix in their name belonged 


to the period upto c. mid-fifth century CE, which falls under early phase of the evolution 


‘4 The use of the suffix varman suggests the spread of dharmashastric ideas, particularly derived from 
Manusmriti, in the region. 

'S On the basis of changes in the script, palaeography, calligraphy, language or languages employed, 
genealogical narratives, methods of dating and format of the grant portions of the Western Ganga 
charters, as identified by K.V. Ramesh, two developmental stages of the Western Ganga state may be 
identified. The first phase many be dated from about the end of fourth century to about the mid-seventh 
century. The second phase may be placed from c. mid-seventh century to the end of their rule i.e. 1000 
CE. For details, see K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, Delhi, 1984. These two phases 
broadly coincide with the early and the later phases (i.e. middle and late) identified in the Ganga temple 
architecture by I.K. Sarma. For details, see I.K. Sarma, Temples of the Gangas of Karnataka, 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 1992. 

‘6 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1’, MAR, 1914-15, pp. 39- 
44. 

'7K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., p. 18, f. n. 1. 

18 AV. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 
6, p. 706. 
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of the Ganga state. The varman suffix, after that, survived only in a title frequently used 


by them i.e. Kongunivarma.'” 


It is also worth underlining that the Western Ganga rulers did not stake any 
claim for genealogical connections with the ancient solar and lunar dynasties. Similarly, 
no origin myth was offered in the available inscriptions.”° The inscriptions ascribe the 
foundation of the dynasty to the ‘force of the victorious arms of Konganivarma’. But 
that does not mean that they did away with the schema of identity with reference to the 
gotra and clan affiliations of the ruler, a practice followed by several other emerging 
kingdoms in different part of the subcontinent. They declared themselves as belonging 
to the Jahnavi (another name of the river Ganga) kula and Kanvayana gotra. But such 
claims were put forward mainly in the copper-plate inscriptions which generally 
recorded land grants to the brahmanas, whereas the inscriptions engraved on the stones, 
which were mainly hero-stones in nature, only rarely recorded such claims. Such hero- 
stones also did not record the ancestry of the Ganga king. That indicates the existence 
of at least two different criteria for individual’s identity in the society under discussion. 
Of these, one gave importance to an individual’s ancestry and his status by birth 
whereas the other attached more importance to individual’s worldly achievements. The 
former in landgrants seems to conform to the pan-Indian pattern whereas the latter 


seems to be rooted in the local tradition. 


In these social settings, the brahmanas enjoyed special patronage from the state. 


It is attested by the fact that in the early phase of state formation, they were the biggest 


‘9B. Sheikh Ali has ascribed the adoption of this title to their conquest over the Konkan region (B. Sheik 
Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, p. 11). But the evidences in its support are not 
convincing. 

20 Tt is in contrast to their genealogical accounts found in some later Ganga inscriptions (roughly eleventh 
century CE) which connect them with iksvaku lineage and to the ancient cities of Ayodhyapura and 
Ahichchhatra in north India. Besides that, their forefathers were shown engaged in performing 
sacrifices and obtaining priced possessions from deities. But that belongs to the period when the 
Western Gangas had been reduced to feudatory status by the Chalukyas of Kalyani, the period beyond 
the scope of our study. For details of these accounts, see A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al (eds.), EC (RE) 
Vol. 13, pp. 1xxiii-lxxiv. 
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beneficiaries of the land grants made by the state.”! It is worth underlining that in one 
instance, they were invited from Ahichchhatra (modern day Ramnagar in Bareilly 
district of Uttar Pradesh) whereas in all other instances they were invited from 
neighbouring areas. For example, the tenth century Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga- 
Ereganga, Shaka 826” record that the forefathers of the donee were actually invited 
from Ahichchhatra to settle in a village.?? They in-turn promoted religious activities 
and thus ‘shamed and slain Kali’.*4 Similarly, the family of brahmana Kalaparyya 
originally hailed from Kanchi-désa, the famous center of learning in south India. The 
brahmana received a grant of the village Addavurage in Dhavala-visaya from 
Kundanasami, the elder sister of the king Marasimha.”> The fifth century Nandi plates 
of Madhava” record one of the instances where the donee brahmana migrated from the 
neighbourhood of the donated village. They record that a brahmana named 
Shaktisharman, hailing from Kangamangala, was granted ten kandugas of land to the 
west of the village Kottur. The native place of the donee, Kangamangala, may be 
identified with modern-day Kangamangala in Chintamani Taluk of Chakaballapur 
district whereas the donated village Kottur may be identified with Kotur in Kolar Taluk 
of Kolar district.?’ Similarly, brahmana Kapali-sharman, who received grant of the 
village of Penna-ur in the Korikunra-visaya, was originally a resident of Upakotta. The 
place, on the basis of its non-Sanskrit name, seems to be a place in the Deccan region 


itself.2* Such a migration of the brahmanas could be in groups also. The late fifth 


*1 This is confirmed by an analysis of the background of the beneficiaries of land grants made during 
their rule. For a ready reckoner to it, see Appendix I of this thesis. 

22 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 826’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 402, 
pp. 778-82. 

3 According to R.S. Sharma, such migration was due to the decaying condition of the towns like 
Ahichchhatra which had affected the source of livelihood for the brahmanas (R.S. Sharma, Urban 
Decay in India: c. 300 — c. 1000, New Delhi, 1987, p. 160). 

4B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ....’, op. cit. 

°5K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kuknur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 890’, in idem., /nscriptions of ..., op. cit., pp. 
494-513. The record is dated to c. 968-69 CE. 

6 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Nandi plates of Madhava’, MAR 1914, pp. 27-34. 

27 Thid, p. 34. 

8 M.H. Krishna, ‘Pennaur grant of Durvinita, Year 4’, MAR 1942, pp. 131-43. 
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century Kodunjeruvu grant of the Ganga king Avinita”’ records that the village called 
Kodunjeruvu was granted to seventy-four brahmanas residing in Suguttur. A village 
with identical name was granted after about forty years to five brahmanas who were 
residents of Korgattura by the immediate successor of Avinita, called Durvinita.*° All 


these five brahmanas belonged to the Bharadvaja-sagotra and Pravachana-kalpa. 


One of the reasons for this importance to the brahmanas was their image as a 
custodian of the brahmanical culture. The manner in which the Vedic learnings of the 
brahmanas were boasted of in the inscriptions attest to the legitimizing role of 
landgrants to them. The patronage to the brahmanical concept of dharma or ‘right social 
order’ seems to be one of the possible reasons responsible for this preferred treatment. 
In this perception, the social order was intimately linked with the political order.*! The 
monarchical form of government stood for varnasramadharma. The Ganga rulers 
showed their patronage to this order by claiming to have eradicated the conditions 
which were in opposition to it, referred to as ‘Kali age’ in the Dharmashastric literature. 
We find references in some Ganga records of the king taking steps to ‘shame and slay’ 
the Kali** which amounts to their establishment of dharma. The genealogy sections of 
the Western Ganga copper plates specially hail Madhava II for being ‘eager to extricate 
the ox of merit from the thick mire of the Kali-yuga in which it had sunk’. That apart, 
the adoption of the title of dharma-maharaja by a number of Ganga rulers also attest to 
their support for dharma. The reference to the quotes from Manusmriti as imprecatory 
verses in the inscriptions further attest to the royal patronage extended to the brahmanas 


and the brahmanical ideology. These verses often mentioned that the flouter of the 


2° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu grant of the Ganga king Avinita, Year 25’, MAR 1924, pp. 67-69. 

3° S. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita, Year 40’, Archaeological Survey of Mysore 
(Annual Report 1912 Vol. IV): A Study, Dharwad, 1977, pp. 62-65. 

31 R.S. Sharma, ‘The Kali Age: A Period of Social Crisis’ in idem., Early Medieval India Society: A 
Study in Feudalisation, Hyderabad, 2014, p. 48; R.N. Nandi, State Formation, Agrarian Growth and 
Social Change in Feudal South India: c. AD 600-1200, New Delhi, 2000, p. 133. 


? For example, see B.R. Gopal ef al (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ....’, op. cit. 
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donation would incur sin equivalent to ‘the five great sins’ (pafica-mahdapataka)** or 
‘of killing one thousand brahmanas and tawny cows at Varanasi’. The propagation of 
such an idea and presenting themselves as the protector of this idea was aimed at 
seeking legitimation of their power as per the dominant ideology of the time. Thus, 


support to the brahmanas was partly aimed at providing an ideological basis to the state. 


The other reason for this patronage seems to be their knowledge of superior 
agricultural techniques. It was expected that when the brahmanas were invited from 
other regions to settle in different parts of the emerging state, they would bring with 
them the culture described in classical Sanskrit literature. That would mean the 
advances achieved in the field useful for agriculture like astronomy and the knowledge 
of agricultural techniques would extend to the donated lands. The agrarian expansion 
taking place in the centuries after the donations were made to the brahmanas is well 
documented in our records.*4 Thus, support to the brahmanas was partly aimed at 


expanding the material basis of the state. 


The migration of the brahmanas from erstwhile urban centres, Ahichchhatra and 
Kanchi in our case, is often attributed to the loss of their livelihood due to the decaying 
fortunes of such urban centres during Gupta and post-Gupta times.*> It is also argued 
that during the course of their migration from far off places, they ‘may have lived at 
intermediate homes from where they moved to the donated villages’.*° But in the time 
and space of our study, instances of the migration of the brahmanas of neighbouring 
areas far outnumber the two instances of the brahmanas migrating from erstwhile urban 


centres. It is unlikely that the brahmanas of the neighbouring areas were residing in 


33 The five great sins, according to Manusmrriti, are ‘killing a priest (brahmana?), drinking liquor, stealing, 
violating the guru’s marriage bed, and associating with those (who commit these acts)’; Wendy 
Doniger and Brian K. Smith, (Trs.), The Laws of Manu, New Delhi, 1991, p. 256. 

34 For details, see R.S. Sharma, ‘Agrarian Expansion’, in idem., Urban Decay..., op. cit., pp. 168-77; 
Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Conception of the Kali Age in Early India: Perspectives from Regions’, in 
idem., The Changing Gaze: Regions and Constructions of Early India, New Delhi, 2013, pp. 46-60. 

35 R.S. Sharma, Urban Decay... op. cit., p. 161. 

36 Tid. 
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their ‘intermediate homes’ as suggested by R.S. Sharma.*’ The reason is that any claim 
connecting them to such centres would have provided them greater legitimacy. For 
example, in the above-mentioned Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, the donee 
continued to be referred to as the one having ancestral roots in Ahichchhatra even after 
two generations.** The brahmanas with Sanskrit names residing in the places with non- 
Sanskrit names suggest that the beginning of the process of acculturation in the Deccan 
predated the emergence of the Western Ganga state. In this light, it seems more rational 
to assume that the brahmanas of the neighbouring areas were the local priestly class, 
which had come into existence due to the process of Sanskritisation, and not as migrants 


from the decaying urban centres in search of livelihood. 


Of the remaining varnas, the available sources do not refer to the vaishya varna. 
Regarding shudra varna also, there is only one reference and that also not in the sense 
of describing one’s social status. The seventh century Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, 
Year 25, Shaka 556, refers the great-great-grandfather of the donee Vikramaditya- 
gavunda, Banavidhyadhara-Prabhumeru-gavunda who was also the lord of Kolala- 
visaya (koldlavisayadhipa), as ‘sat-shudra’ (meaning ‘a good shudra’).°*° The instance 
suggests that inspite of the familiarity with the Dharmashastric four-fold division of 
society, the demeaning of the fourth varna was not a part of the social values. It is an 
evidence to suggest that even when social stratification expressed itself in the varna 
formula, it was not the determinant factor of one’s status in the social hierarchy. Rather 


it was the control over means of production which determined the same.*° 


The non-occurrence of varna as an operational category in everyday life may 
suggest that the varna ideology had not taken roots in the region. It mattered in the case 
of brahmana donees only due to the fact that the legitimizing aspect of the act of 


donation to them rested mainly on their varna affiliation. It problematizes the argument 


37 Tbid. 

38 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ....’, op. cit. 

3° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, Year 25, Shaka 556’, MAR 1925, pp. 85-89. 

40 Tn the context of early medieval Tamil land, the sat-shudra status was assigned to a number of vellala 
peasants who were also not subjected to the kind of disabilities the shudras in northern India had been. 


For details, see Kesavan Veluthat, The Early Medieval in South India, New Delhi, 2009, pp. 94-95. 
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of R.S. Sharma that by adopting the title of dharma-mahardaja, rulers of the emerging 
dynasties of the Deccan, including the Western Gangas, were showing their 
commitment to the establishment and upholding of the varna order which had been 


upset by the lower orders during the age of social crisis i.e. the kali age.*! 


The references to another term intricately associated with the social hierarchy 
in Indian society i.e. ‘jazi’ are almost non-existent in our sources. Only one reference 
to it is noticed. The Mallohalli plates of Avinita, Year 29, refers to astadasa-jatibhih 
sarva-pariharaih which means that ‘the gift land was handed over to the donees by the 
eighteen castes’.** But going by the context of the reference, one can make out that the 
term jdti, in this expression, did not refer to the endogamous groups which are known 
as caste. In fact, as argued by Cynthia Talbot, “besides designating an endogamous 
group, jati also refers to categories of persons differentiated by language, regional 
origin, and religion’.*° It is worth underlining that the expressions like ast@dasa-jati, 
astadasa-praja and astadasa-prakrti are noticed in the inscriptions and texts reported 
from different parts of the subcontinent. Besides that, in some Bangla inscriptions, the 
term found is chatris jati, which means thirty-six castes.“4 A study of medieval Andhra 
inscription has also underlined the use of the phrase padunenmidi jatula praja, in 
addition to astadasa-praja, both literally meaning ‘the people of the eighteen jdtis’.* 
Going by the context, it is reasonable to believe that the numbers eighteen and thirty- 
six in such expressions are conventional in nature and actually mean all subjects or 


inhabitants and not endogamous social groups.*© Thus, the above mentioned sole 


41 R.S. Sharma, ‘The Kali Age...’, op. cit., p. 67. For an alternative view on the conception of Kali, see 
B.P. Sahu, ‘Conception of Kali...’, op. cit. 

#” BLL. Rice, ‘The Mallohalli Plates of Avinita, Year 29’, JA, Vol. V, pp. 133ff. Rice translates the 
expression ‘astadasa-jatibhih sarva-pariharaih’ as ‘freed from all dues of the eighteen castes’. But 
Ramesh is of the opinion that the expression actually refers to a body which was involved in the making 
of the royal land grants (Ramesh, 1984, p. 60). 

be Cynthia Talbot, Precolonial India in Practice: Society, Region and Identity in Medieval Andhra, New 

Delhi, 2001, p. 52. 


4 


“D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., pp. 31-32. 


4 


5 Cynthia Talbot, Precolonial India..., op. cit., p. 52. 


46 Tbid. 
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reference to jati in the expression astddasa-jatibhih, seems to be a conventional 


expression for referring to the varied groups existing in the concerned space. 


Besides varna and jati, we come across patrilineages like kula (clan), vamsa 
(lineage) and gotra which collectively may be clubbed in the umbrella term clan. The 
membership of a patrilineage is based on the belief in the descent from a common 
ancestor. The references to such patrilineages are found mostly in the genealogy of the 
Ganga kings. Similarly, in case of the brahmana donees also, their gotra affiliation is 
always mentioned without any exception. But in the cases where a brahmana is referred 
to not as recipient of grant but in the service of state, then in such instances the gotra 
affiliation could be done away with. So, the above-mentioned instances of the brahmana 
scribes namely Soma-sharman and Era-sharman, not only omitted their varna 
affiliation, but also ignored their patrilineage affiliation. They were referred to by their 
official designation of sarvarahasyadhikrta and sarvvamantradhikrta respectively. But 
that was not the case with the brahmanas offering their services without holding any 
official designation. For example, the writer of the Kutalur grant of Madhavavarman II, 
Kumarasharman, was referred to as belonging to bharadvaja-sagotra."’ The inscription 


does not mention his official designation. Possibly, he did not hold any. 


The reference to lineage is also found in the case of some of the writers** of the 


49 mentioned as the ‘writer’ in 


Ganga inscriptions. For example, Kongani-pernatattara, 
four of the available grants,°° was referred to as belonging to the lineage of Kunacharya. 


The use of the term ftattdra suggests that he was a goldsmith by profession. In such 


47 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Kutalur grant of Madhavavarman (II)’, EC (RE), Vol. 24, Gb 57, p. 686-87. 

48 The Western Ganga inscriptions nowhere use the term utkirnam. The word used in all the cases is 
likhitam for all individuals offering any scribal service. 

* According to K.V. Ramesh, the term pernatattara (also spelt as pernadattara, pernadattakara etc.) 
means ‘great goldsmith’ (/nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 84, f. n. 3). But he also accepts that the term 
tattara is a Tamil word for carpenter. In some cases, he has accepted that the engraver was a carpenter. 

5° R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, MAR 1916, pp. 35-37; ‘Dive Agar plates of 
Durvinita, Year 24’, A.R. Ep. 1962-63, App. A, No. 45, p. 20; S. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura plates 
of Durvinita, Year 40’, op. cit.; K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kirumorekoli grant of Mushkara’, EJ, Vol. LXII, pp. 
105-13. 
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instances, it seems that the reference to the patrilineage affiliation was aimed at 
enhancing the professional credentials of the engraver. It is also an evidence to the 
hereditary nature of the craft of goldsmith. It is also worth noticing that the engraver 
adopted the title of Kongani, which was the family name of the Ganga rulers. It seems 
to be in line with the widely prevalent practice of the period of showing allegiance to 
the ruling dynasty by adopting its family name. Such an addition to the professional 
credentials could be achieved by citing the name of the father also, had the latter been 
a renowned personality in the associated field. It explains the mention of the name of 
the father of the craftsmen-engravers in a number of instances. These instances also 
suggest that the need for a writer seems to coincide with the rise of the state. Further, 


at this early stage professions do not appear to be clearly demarcated. 


In addition to these, we also come across about seventeen inscriptions which 
mention either Vishvakarma or Vishvakarma-acharya as the writer of grants. Such 
grants span from the early phase of the state to its demise in the tenth century. It suggests 
that the expression was not a personal name, and was used for denoting a community 
or social group. A Vishvakarma was described as ‘the abode of all arts and as experts 
in fine-arts’. The title seems to be an influence of the brahmanical tradition in which 
Vishvakarma is seen as the “Lord of the arts, master of a thousand crafts, carpenter of 
the gods and builder of ... palaces, divine, fashioner of every jewel, first of 


craftsmen...’°! 


The comparison of Vishvakarmacharya, the engraver with lord 
Vishvakarma in Halligere plates of Shivamara attest to the attempt to invoke this 
association.°” Ramesh recognizes Vishvakarma as a member of the royal secretarial 
staff and, on the basis of the surname acari of later times, the name-suffix acharya as 
caste appellation.*? But the assumptions are difficult to accept. Firstly, we do not have 


any instance in our records where a person was addressed through his designation only 


5! As cited by Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘Vishwakarma Craftsmen in Early Medieval Peninsular India’, 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vo. 47, No. 4, 2004, p. 548 from 
Mahabharata, Adi Parva verses: 1.60.27, 1.60.28, 1.60.29. 

>? B. Lewis Rice, ‘Hallegere Plates of Shivamara, Shaka 635, Year 34’, EC Vol. III, Md 113, pp. 106- 
09. 


33.K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of ..., op. cit., p. XXXvV. 
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and not through his personal name. Thus, it was not a practice in the period of our study. 
In all probability, it may be a community title for the craftsmen employed as engravers. 
Similarly, the name suffix ‘acharya’ is found in the names of some religious teachers 
or leaders also. For example, the Keregodi-Rangapura plates of Rajamalla II and 
Butuga record the donation of the village of Kedasur to Netra-acharya of Shaivite sect.*+ 
Similarly, another inscription records the donation of the village called Kadalur to a 
Jaina teacher named Elacharya.>> These inscriptions suggest that acharya was a title for 
the teacher or leader. Therefore, Vishvakarmacharyas mentioned in our records should 
be taken as the leaders of the community of craftsmen, known as Vishvakarma, during 
the time and space of our study. Thus, the title of Vishvakarmacharya may be an 


indicator of the stratification within the community referred to as Vishvakarma. 


Now the question arises who all were the members of the community called 
Vishvakarma? Our inscriptions do not provide any clear picture on it. But there are 
some hints. In the brahmanical tradition, Vishvakarma was portrayed as ‘a master of 
thousand crafts’. Our records also portray Vishvakarma engravers as ‘the master of all 
arts’. It forces one to conclude that the community comprised of the craftsmen. And if 
the succeeding identities of the Vishvakarma craftsmen may be taken as an indicator,~° 
together with insights from the contemporary sources, it may be argued that the 
community at least comprised of craftsmen like goldsmiths, iron-smiths (kammara, 


karadattara) and carpenter (tachchan) during the Western Ganga period. 


Our sources also record that goldsmiths, iron-smiths and carpenters, without the 


community title of Vishvakarma, could also be assigned the task of engraving. As 


54 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Keregodi-Rangapura plates of Rajamalla II and Butuga’, MAR 1919, pp. 27-30. 

55 G. S. Gai, ‘Kadalur Grant of Marasimha, Shaka 884’, EI Vol. XXXVI, pp. 97-110. 

5° Vijaya Ramaswamy has suggested that in medieval peninsular India, the constituent craft persons 
under this generic term were goldsmiths (tattan), blacksmiths (karuman or kollan), carpenters (taccan), 
brass smiths (kannan), and masons (silpi or kal-taccan). She attributes their banding together to their 
attempts to ‘carve out for themselves an identity that was distinct from that ‘imagined’ for them within 
the Sanskritic-Brahmanical order’ during the Pallava-Chola period. For details, see Vijaya 
Ramaswamy, “Vishwakarma Craftsmen ..., op. cit., pp. 548-82. But the Western Ganga inscriptions 


refer to only first three of these craftsmen. 
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mentioned above, the lineage of Kunacharya was engaged in the craft of goldsmith.>’ 
Similarly, the Penukonda plates of Madhava II Simhavarman were engraved by Apapa, 
the son of goldsmith Aryya.°* The Shringeri plates of Avinita were engraved by Papara, 
the goldsmith.°’ The references to the black-smith and carpenter engravers are also 
available but are comparatively less in number. We come to know that the Tallapalli 
inscription of Muttarasar was engraved by Perannan, the son of the black-smith of 
Tayalur.©° Similarly, the Manne plates of Shrivikrama were engraved by Ayatala who 
belonged to Karadattara-sagotra. The term Karadattara stands for a ‘black smith’.°! 
The employment of a carpenter for the engraving of an inscription is attested by the 
Shivara inscription of Shripurusha, which records the name of the engraver as Eleyon- 
Madan-tachchan who was the son of Amogha-Kongoni-tachchan.© In this case also 
the adoption of the family name of the king i.e. Kongoni suggests the allegiance of the 
father of the engraver to the king and may be an indicator of his appointment in the 


state administration. 


It is worth reminding that these engravers, referred to with their craft 
specialization, were not categorized as Vishvakarma. Could that be an indicator of the 
lesser integration of some craftsmen communities? It is difficult to answer the question 
in the present state of evidences. It is worth reminding that the Vishvakarma engravers 
were confined only to the engraving of the copper-plates composed in Sanskrit. As we 
do not come across any reference to the migration of craftsmen in the Western Ganga 


territories, it will be logical to assume that they were indigenous craftsmen of the 


57 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur plates of Durvinita..., op. cit.; ‘Dive Agar plates of Durvinita..., op. cit.; 
R. Narasimhachar, ‘Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita..., op. cit.; K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kirumorekoli 
grant of Mushkara’... op. cit. 

8 B.L. Rice, ‘Penukonda plates of Madhava II Simhavarman’, EJ Vol. XIV, pp. 331-40. 

°° A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al (eds.), ‘Shringeri plates of Avinita, Year 2’, EC (RE), Vol. 11, Sg 41, 
pp. 512-13. 

© BLL. Rice, ‘Tallapalli inscription of Muttasara’, EC, Vol. X, Bp 13, pp. 137-38. 

61 M.S. Nagaraja Rao & K.V. Ramesh (eds.), ‘Manne plates of Shrivikrama’, Copper Plate Inscriptions 
from Karnataka: Recent Discoveries, Mysore, 1985, pp. 8-13. 

© B. L. Rice, ‘Shivara inscription of Shripurusha’, EC, Vol. X, Mr 96, p. 176. 
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region. That may suggest Sanskritization of a section of the craftsmen and their closer 
connections with the state. On the other hand, the other engravers, let it be the 
goldsmith, carpenter or blacksmith, were always mentioned with their proper name. It 
reaffirms that the process of Sanskritization had not penetrated some craftsmen 
communities to the extent of robbing them of their individual identities. But the process 
did continue. An evidence regarding the continuation of the process may be noticed in 
the existence of the name-suffix ‘oja’, noticed in the names of the engravers of early 
medieval Andhra and Karnataka. An engraver of the same name suffix, called Sed- 
oja, is mentioned as an engraver in the Biliyuru inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi.© 
Similarly, the early medieval name suffix achari seems to be rooted in the name-suffix 


acharya, mentioned in some Western Ganga inscriptions. 


Thus, it would be more rational to conclude that the term Vishvakarmacharya 
was used for the head of the community of the craftsmen. The existence of such 
communities in the region may be noticed since the preceding Megalithic phase,® 
though their successors may have been better endowed in terms of skill. So, the case 
seems to be an example of appointing traditional professional classes in the state 
service, and their Sanskritization using the name of a brahmanical deity 1.e. 
Vishwakarma.® But the existence of craft-communities outside this umbrella suggests 


the incomplete nature of the process. The importance of this social group may be traced 


®3 The presence of various craftsmen in the region is attested by the material remains of the preceding 
Megalithic culture. For details, see Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture of South India..., op. cit. 

64 Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘Vishwakarma Craftsmen...’, op. cit., p. 559. 

6 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Biliyuru inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Shaka 809, Year 18’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 1, No. 96, p. 98. 

6 For details, see K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the ...., op. cit., p. xxv; Vijaya Ramaswamy, 
‘Vishwakarma Craftsmen...’, op. cit., p. 559. 

67 For details, see Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Cultures..., op. cit., pp. 42-44. 

68 The following quote from the Adi Parva of Mahabharata (verses: 1.60.27; 1.60.28, 1.60.29) aptly 
underlines the place and status of Vishwakarma in brahmanism: ‘Vishwakarma, Lord of the arts, 
master of a thousand crafts, carpenter of the gods and builder of their palaces divine, fashioner of every 
jewel, first of craftsmen by whose art men live, and whom, a great and deathless God, they 
continuously worship’ (as quoted in Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘Vishwakarma Craftsmen...’, op. cit., fn. 


1). 
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in the rising importance of the written records, primarily for the purpose of account 
keeping and revenue administration in an emerging state which was trying to restructure 


the economy of the territories under its control. 


Coming back to the references to the patrilineages, we notice that they were not 
referred to in the large number of memorial-stone inscriptions, which generally 
recorded valour of individual warriors. These individuals displayed their bravery 
mainly during the cattle-raids, and sometimes during armed conflicts with enemies. In 
most of the instances, they were referred to by their name only. For example, the early 
ninth century Navalai inscription of Shivamara I, Year 3 records the death of a warrior 


named Katti-Natti during the attack by Vanaperman on Kudal.” 


The only identity of 
the dead warrior mentioned is that he was a member of the regiment of Charuvappannar, 
who most probably was a subordinate ruler of the Ganga king Shivamaravarman.’? In 
some instances, the name of the father or master is also mentioned. The Araluguppe 
inscription of Satyavakya-Rachamalla-Permmanadi, dated to the second half of the 
ninth century CE, which commemorates the death of Malluga while defending the cattle 
in a raid by Nanniya-Ganga, mentions that Malluga was the son of Dorabbe.’! On the 
other hand, a Ganga record from Kattara-shampatti, dated to the reign of Shivamara, 
commemorates the death of one Anayandi who was in the service of Teliyan-Ilaiaru, 
the son of the administrator of Parumalai-nddu.’? The same ignorance towards 
patrilineage is noticed in the references to other individuals like some writers of the 
grant. For instance, Shripala, the writer of the Nandi plates of Madhava I, was 


introduced as the son of Maranna.’* Similarly, Apapa, the writer of Penukonda plates 


of Madhava II Simhavarman, was referred to as the son of goldsmith Aryya.”* In these 


© K.G. Krishnana, ‘Navalai Inscription of Shivamara I, Year 3’, EI, Vol. XXXVIIL, p. 277. 

7 Thid. 

BLL. Rice, ‘Araluguppe inscription of Satyavakya-Rachamalla-Permmanadi’, EC, Vol. XII, Tp 55, p. 
33% 

M.D. Sampath, ‘Two Ganga Records from Dharmapuri District’, E7, Vol. XLII, pp. 122-24. 

73 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Nandi plates ..., op. cit., p. 27. 

™ BLL. Rice, ‘Penukonda plates ..., op. cit. 
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instances, except the name of the father, the absence of other details relating to the 


forefather or family history are noteworthy. 


But the ignorance of patrilineage did not mean total ignorance of the ancestry 
of an individual. In fact, the charters often recorded the name of the father of 
individuals, as mentioned above. But that was generally done in the case of the 
individuals who formed the main subject of the inscriptions. The donee brahmanas are 
a case in point here. When some donation was made to a group of brahmanas, such a 
reference was not made. As mentioned earlier, such references were also made in cases 


where ancestry of the person added to his professional credentials. 


In addition to the engravers, we come across names of some other individuals 
associated with the creation of the written records of donations and commemoration. 
The exact services these individuals provided is not known due to the reason that, as 
stated above, the Ganga records generally use the generic term ‘likhitam’ for the 
services of all such individuals. So, the services they offered may be discerned on the 
basis of the conditions that prevailed in the other parts of the subcontinent. For instance, 
in the case of a non-craftsmen ‘writer’, the services could include the composition of a 
record and its writing on some perishable material like palmyra leaf.” Thus 


6 was the 


Somasharman, the writer of the Shasankota plates of Madhavavarman’ 
composer and writer of the copper plates which were engraved by some craftsman. 
Similarly, the ‘writer’ of the Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’’, Sendpati 
Charudatta would also have composed and written the record. But, as suggested by 
K.V. Ramesh, the services offered by Apapa, the lord of Banapur and son of a 


suvarnakara named Aryya, not only included composition and writing but also 


® The Iggali inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi [B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Iggali inscription of 
Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE), Vol. 3, Nj 204, pp. 708-09] mentions that the donative records under 
the Gangas were first written on a palmyra leaf, and the writer merely copied the same as a stone 
charter. 

7 C.R. Krishnamacharlu, ‘Shasankota plates ..., op. cit. 

7 Srinivas Ritti et al (eds.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 79, pp. 
592-93. 
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engraving.’® This inference seems logical in the light of the fact that Apapa was a son 


of a suvarnakara. 


But such assumptions do not help us in understanding the nature of services 
offered by the ‘writers’ mentioned without their crafts expertise or their official 
designation. Such individuals are mentioned as ‘writers’ of both copper-plates and 
memorial stones. One can cite the example of ‘writers’ like Divakara of Mallohalli 
plates of Avinita, Year 29,”° Shiladitya of Hebbur plates of Navakama,*° and Buchayya 
of Kuturu inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi*! from the list of about twenty such 


‘writers’ appearing in the available records. 


Thus, what we notice in the case of territories during the Western Ganga period, 
is the absence of well-articulated social groups above the lineage or clan level with the 
exception of the community named Vishvakarma. Such a scenario may be attributed to 
the fact that the region did not have a long experience of the penetration of ideologies 
supporting complex social stratification backed by the state. As a result, the local 


societies were still in the process of evolution. 


But the absence of varna and jati hierarchies in the society should not lead to 
the conclusion that the society was not stratified. We come across the existence of 
village notables, known by the generic term prabhu.* In our sources, they appear as 
the ones demarcating land and as witnesses to the donations. So, when Ganga king 
Marasimha II made a donation of five khandugas of land to (the dependents of) his 
deceased warrior, Basa-gavunda, the prabhus of a number of nearby settlements were 
asked to maintain it.* In addition to that, prabhus possibly held rights to collect some 


taxes which they could also transfer. A prabhu named Kakayya is recorded as making 


78 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. xxiii, f. n. 1. 

™ B. Lewis Rice, ‘Mallohalli plates ..., op. cit. 

8° B, Lewis. Rice, ‘Hebbur plates of Navakama’, EC Vol. XII, Tm 23, pp. 7-8. 

81 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Koturu inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 1, No. 97, p. 98. 

8° Malini Adiga, The Making of Southern Karnataka: Society, Polity and Culture in the Early Medieval 
Period, AD 400-1300, Hyderabad, 2006, p. 417. 

83 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Karagada inscription of Marasimha II’, EC (RE) Vol. 9, B1551, p. 841. 
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a grant of (the income from) ghee-tax to the mahdjanas of Kunche.** Kakayya has not 
been mentioned as holding any official title or as any subordinate ruler. He is merely 
described as a servant of the ruler which may suggest his allegiance to the ruler. As 
village notables, they participated in military campaigns also. Death of a prabhu during 
one such campaign was rewarded by Maharaja Shrivikrama with one khanduga of 


sowable paddy field as nettar-patti (blood-grant).®° 


In addition to prabhus, we come across another category of notables in our 
inscriptions i.e. gavundas. The references to gavundas in the available inscriptions far 
outnumber references to the prabhus or any other social category.*° The individuals 
with gavunda title appear in our records as performing a variety of actions like 
demarcating the boundaries of donated land and villages, as witnesses to the grants, 
defending the territories and cattle-wealth against the invaders and raiders. For 
example, when with the permission of yuvardja Marasimha, Kali-Nolambadhiraja 
Kolliyarasa made a donation of the village Tipperur, a number of gavundas were among 
the witnesses.*’ The early tenth century Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 
826 record that the boundaries of the gifted village were demarcated by the gavundas 
themselves and the details pertaining to the boundaries were duly communicated to the 
tenants and nalgavundas.®® The maximum number of inscriptions referring to the 
gavundas are hero-stone inscriptions which record their bravery in some armed clash. 
The mid-eighth century Tallapalli inscription of Muttarasara records the death of Bolva- 


ganga-gavunda while fighting under Muttarasar of Ganga family against Mahavali- 


84 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kunche Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Year 3’, MAR 1913, p. 29. 

85 R, Narasimhachar, ‘Kallur Inscription of Shrivikrama’, MAR 1916-17, p. 31. 

86 Though the earliest occurrence of the individuals carrying the gavunda title belong to the preceding 
phase, but the antiquity and genuineness of such inscriptions are under doubt due to mismatch between 
the claimed period of composition and the period of the characters in which those were written. 

87 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Ganjam plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha Ereyappa’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Sr 66, pp. 
682-83. 

88 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ..., op. cit. 
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Banarasa.®’ His bravery was rewarded with the grant of thirty kolas of paddy field as 


hindrance free grant (to his dependents). 


In the traditional understanding, gavundas have been interpreted as ‘village 
headmen’ and ‘chief executive’ of the village assembly.” But Kesavan Veluthat has 
underlined ambiguities and contradictions in such interpretations.?! As underlined by 
Veluthat, there is no clarity in the existing historiography as to if they were exclusively 
central government officials appointed at the village level or were recruited and 
maintained by the villages themselves. Drawing parallels with the Tamil land (which is 
richer in terms of the available sources and the researches), Veluthat suggests that the 
term gavunda is the Kannada term for the Sanskrit word grama-vrddha and the Tamil 
title uir-kilavan, both meaning ‘the village elder’. As suggested by Veluthat, going by 
the references to their performance of various duties like demarcation of boundaries in 
association with the village assemblies, the gavundas may be accepted as the landed 
magnets of the villages. Interestingly, none of the Ganga records suggests collection of 
revenue as their service. A number of instances of their death while defending the cattle 
and land of the villages have often been interpreted as proof of their military service 
obligation in the capacity of feudal subordinates.”” But, as suggested by Veluthat, ‘in 
an agrarian society characterized by peasant communities of a relatively autonomous 
character, it is only natural that these functions should be arrogated by the more 


prominent landed magnets’” like the g@vundas and prabhus. 


8 BLL. Rice, ‘Tallapalli inscription ..., op. cit. 

°° For details, see G.S. Dikshit, Local Self-government in Medieval Karnataka, second edition, Dharwad, 
2001. Though Dikshit’s work deals with the period from the late tenth century to early fourteenth 
century, this position continues to be used in the time and space under study also. For example, see B. 
Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, pp. 206-10. 

°! Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnet as State Agents’, in idem., The Early Medieval in South India, 
New Delhi, 2009, pp. 325-31. Though Veluthat’s study is primarily based on the inscriptions from the 
Hoyasala period, the issues underlined by him holds ground in the context of the Western Gangas as 
well. 

» Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 177. 

3 Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnets...’ op. cit., p. 329. 
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An analysis of the parentage of the gavundas mentioned in these records also 
suggest that the title was still not a hereditary one. There are only rare instances of the 
title being held by both father and son. One such instance is recorded in a late tenth 
century inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, reported from Doddahomma in 
Nanjagud taluk of Mysore district. It states that Ayyapa-gavunda was the son of 
Shivamara-gavunda.”* Whether it means that by the end of tenth century, the title was 
emerging to be a hereditary one is difficult to answer due to the absence of 
corroborating evidences. The Basavapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi 
suggests that a gavunda could be assigned the duty of executing a ba/galcu grant as 
well.”> Interestingly this undated inscription may be dated to the ninth-tenth century on 
the basis of the characters of the script used. It seems that by this time, the gavundas 
were integrated by the state in its lower level of administrative apparatus. An analysis 
of the geographical distribution of the inscriptions referring to the gavundas suggest 
that the title was used mainly in the western and the southern parts of the state whereas 
the northern and the eastern part of the state, identifiable with the present-day districts 
of Chikkaballapur, Tumkur, Mandya, Ramanagara, Bangalore Rural, Bangalore Urban 
and Kolar reported only two inscriptions referring to them.” By the time of the 
Hoyasalas they appear as an entrenched segment of society who were not an 


undifferentiated community.”’ 


It seems that the prominent position enjoyed by them motivated the state to 
integrate them as their agent in the state administration. We come to know that during 
the period of Bhuvikrama, Vikramaditya-ga@vunda was ruling over Kolala-visaya.’® He 


belonged to the fifth generation of the family with the title gavunda. Thus, either 


°4 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Doddahomma inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Shaka 899’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 3, Nj 294, p. 742. 

°> B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Basavapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 
237, p. 663. 

*© For details, see the section on gdvundas in the chapter entitled ‘Towards a Regional State’ in this thesis. 

*7 For details, see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Kalikatti: An Early Medieval Village in South Karnataka’ in 
idem., Aspects of Rural Settlements and Rural Society in Early Medieval India, New Delhi, 2017 
(reprint), pp. 77-103. 

°8 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama’..., op. cit. 
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Vikramaditya-gavunda himself or one of his forefathers rose from the village notable 
status to the status of the lord of Kolala-visaya. This case of Vikramaditya-gavunda 
suggests that at least some of the ga@vunda families had started using the title of gavunda 


as a name-suffix. That may be seen as a step towards formation of an endogamous 


group. 


In addition to the gavundas, we get some references to nalgdvundas also. 
Though they are said to be the head of a nadu,”’ the information available in our record 
is insufficient to either accept or reject this identification. But their importance in the 
rural administration is indicated by the fact that while making the donation of the village 
of Shiva-ayyamangala, the king not only ‘communicated the details of the boundaries’ 
of the donated village to them but also ‘obtained their permission’. 100 Besides that, they, 
together with na/bovas, were also assigned the duty of collecting tax. While making the 
grant of village Belgali to Ankada Ketayya, the Ganga king Satyavakya-Permmanadi 
declared that they would not enter the village to collect major and minor taxes (attadere 
and kurudere respectively).!°! The suffix g@vunda in the title suggests that they were 
originally landed magnets, and were appointed in the state service. It was possibly 
aimed at exploiting their knowledge of the landscape for revenue assessment-related 
issues and their influence for the collection of the revenue. Thus, in the rural society 


these landed magnets became instruments of state authority. 


Besides these, we also come across the existence of some administrators 
carrying ‘arasa’ as their name-suffix. The term is a Kannada equivalent for the Sanskrit 
term ‘raja’. In a number of instances, the term was used as suffix in their names by 
some Ganga rulers also. But when used by other individuals, referred to in the 
inscriptions either as witnesses or as donors, it must be an indicator of their high status 
as local notables or rulers. During the early ninth century CE, a person named Manala- 


arasa was governing Kumbadi and Kilale-nddu when Shivamara was ruling the 


°° K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., p. 311, f.n. 2. 

100 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ....’, op. cit. 

101 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Belaguli inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Ag 41, p. 
539. 
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kingdom.'” The continuity of his rule over the locality, atleast till the reign of 
Nitimarga-Ereganga, is attested by the Vijayapura inscription of Ereyappa,'°* which is 
dated to about 850 CE. In our records, the persons with ‘arasa’ name-suffix appear as 
enjoying high status in the administration. They are often depicted as providing military 
service to the state. The Pilavara inscription of Muttarasara records that the son of 
Mahavali-Banarasa proceeded to Manayatur and laid siege to it.!°* The Sankenahalli 
inscription of Shivamara records that during the rule of Shivamara, Balavarmmarasa 
fought in a battle and fell.'°° Keeping such references in mind these individuals seem 


to be the local rulers who were incorporated in state service. 


The social organization of the territories under their control was also shaped by 
the land grants made by the state. During our discussion on agrarian economy, we have 
seen that the state made the donation of villages, fields and hamlets to the brahmanas, 
religious institutions and secular individuals. Those donations were often, but not 
always, made in the virgin territories, a fact indicated by the demarcators of the 
boundaries.'°° Besides that there was extension of agrarian space in the erstwhile tribal 
and pastoral frontiers.'°’ On the basis of the nature of landholdings one can make out 
that there existed two types of villages — one of these was the brahmadéya villages 
which had emerged due to the grant of villages to brahmanas; and the second was the 


common peasant villages.!°° Studies on the neighbouring Tamil-speaking country have 


2 R, Narasimhachar, ‘Vijayapura inscription of Shivamara’, MAR 1912, p. 32. 

3 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Vijayapura inscription of Ereyappa’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 146, p. 961. 

4 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Pilavara inscription of Muttasara’, MAR 1925, No. 73, p. 66. 

5 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Sankenahalli inscription of Shivamara’, MAR 1910, p. 18. 

° For details, see the relevant sections of the chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ 
in this thesis. 


°7 For details, see discussion on the pastoral communities and their interaction below. 


°8 Historiography on early medieval south India has identified the second type of villages as the ars. The 
Western Ganga records do not use the term wr except in one case where a village name carried suffix 
ur i.e. Penna-ur (M.H. Krishna, ‘Pennaur grant of Durvinita, Year 4’, op. cit.). Early medieval south 
Indian historiography has also shown the existence of village assemblies named sabhda in the 
brahmadeéya type of villages and ar in the other type of villages. For details, see Noboru Karashima, 
South Indian History and Society: Studies from Inscriptions AD 850-1800, New Delhi, 1984, pp. 3-15. 


But the Western Ganga records do not refer to these village assemblies. 
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underlined that in the brahmadeéya villages, land was primarily held individually by 
ordinary brahmanas. On the other hand, in the ordinary peasant villages, land was held 
in common by the cultivators in the early period. Individual or private landholdings in 
such villages were confined to the persons who had received it as a remuneration to the 
services they provided to the village. The Western Ganga records suggest that the 
private landholdings emerged due to various types of land tenures namely kalnddu, 
balgalcu, bittuvatta, nettar-padi etc.'? The service grants under the Western Gangas 
generally come in the form of the land grants made to the ‘writers’ as per the 
brahmadéya system. We do not come across grants made to administrative officials as 


remuneration for the services rendered to the state. 


Thus, the practice of landgrants created a stratum of landholders comprising of 
brahmanas, religious institutions, service providers like the ‘writers’, the warriors and 
the ones who created and maintained irrigation facilities among others. It is obvious 
that the priestly community would not have cultivated the soil themselves due to their 
professional limitations. Similarly, in some cases big landholders with often scattered 
nature of their landholdings would have found it imperative to either lease out the land 
or employ hired labour on it. As a result, there emerged hierarchical rights over land. 
On the top of this hierarchy was the king who exercised his rights occasionally by 
making donations in both settled and unsettled lands. In the unsettled land, there would 
have been no intermediate element between the king and the beneficiary. But in the 
settled areas, by the seventh-eighth century there had emerged a class of local landed 
magnets referred variously as gavunda, odéya, prabhu etc. Some of these villages were 
organized in nddu groups, whereas some were under the control of some local ruler, 
though some could also be under the direct administrative control of the ruler. Thus, we 
can deduce the existence of graded land rights over land and the existence of a class of 


cultivators, distinct from landowners. In a society where one of the determinants of 


10° For detailed discussion on these land-tenures, see chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and 


Towns’ in this thesis. 
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social status was the control over means of production, this graded land rights would 


have created a new social hierarchy.'!° 


Now the question is how did the landlords arrange for labour for their holdings? 
In the unsettled lands, the demand seems to have been met by the tribal and pastoral 
population which had come into their contact due to the spread of state society in their 
areas. Some indications to the peasantization of such non-agrarian communities are 
available in our records. Two inscriptions reported from Virajpet taluk of Kodagu 
district record the five damarigas among the protectors of the grants.''! The damarigas 
also appear in the Aralukote inscription of a Bana ruler called Mahavali Banarasa.'!!” 
Dated to about 780 CE, the inscription has been reported from Shrinivasapur taluk of 
Kolar district. In this inscription the damarigas have been referred to as raiders, 
possibly cattle raiders. Though there is considerable distance between both the find- 
spots of the inscriptions, this information may be meaningful when juxtaposed with the 
literal meaning of the term damarigas. The term seems to be derived from the term 
‘damara’ meaning ‘tumultuous, terrible’ .!'? Thus, the term damariga may be a generic 
term used for the tribes who were known for raiding activities. In the context of the two 
Western Ganga records, the reference to five damarigas as the protector of grants may 
be an indicator of the peasantization of a tribe earlier known for plundering the wealth 
of the settled communities. This would have resulted in the ordinary members of the 
community being reduced to the status of agrarian labour.''* Our assumption is also 


supported by the fact that none of the available records suggests the migration of labour 


10 Supra n. 40. 

‘ll The ‘Male-1000’, the ‘Five Hundred’ are the other protectors of the grant. These inscriptions are the 
B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Biliyuru inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Shaka 809, Year 18’, op. cit., 
and the Peggur inscription of Satyavakya Rachamalla Permanadi, Shaka 889 [B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), 
‘Peggur inscription of Satyavakya Rachamalla Permanadi, Shaka 889’, EC (RE) Vol. 1, No. 98, p. 61]. 
These have been dated to the late ninth century and the late tenth century respectively. 

‘2 BLL. Rice, ‘Aralukote inscription of Mahavali Banarasa’, EC Vol. X, Sp 5, p. 270. 

113 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 78. 

‘4 The peasantization of tribes has been one of the important processes operational throughout the history 
of India. But with the horizontal spread of state society during the Gupta and post-Gupta period, its 


pace got accelerated. For details, see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making..., p. 17. 
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from one place to another. Thus, one can assume that on the unsettled territories, the 


labour was provided by the aboriginals. 


But the picture looks complicated in the settled territories. Such territories 
would have already been inhabited by the small peasants who cultivated their land with 
their family labour. It seems rational to assume that at least some of these families had 
surplus labour available due to the expansion of family and the stagnant family 
holdings. The revenue demand generated by the state and their agents would have 
forced them to increase their production. In some cases, the need would have been 
further pressing in the light of the increasing cost of production due to the donation of 
the communal resources like the pastural land by the state. This surplus labour, in 
addition to the landless peasants and people on the margins of general society, were the 


available sources to meet the labour demands on the farms of such landlords. 


But did this demand of agrarian labour led to the emergence of ‘serfdom’, in 
which peasants were attached to the soil and were transferred with any change in the 
ownership of land?!'> Our sources do not provide any evidence to support the existence 
of serfdom. Our records do provide references to the exaction in the form of forced 
labour but the number of references is very limited. An eighth century fragmented 
inscription of Shripurusha, reported from Agara in Yelandur taluk of Chamarajanagar, 
records the exemption granted to two corporate bodies from forced labour (bifti) and 
impressment of bullocks.!!© Of these, one corporate body named the “Forty’ of 
Amasu[..] was exempted from forced labour and impressment of bullocks on festival 
days for one month and exempted the ‘Twenty’ from impressment of bullocks (ettuko/) 
and remitted tolls on head loads. Malini Adiga explains the impressment of bullocks in 


the context of the vahanakarma, as one of the three forms of forced labour mentioned 


‘15 According to R.S. Sharma, the emergence of serfdom was one of the integral features of the economies 
of the early medieval states which he terms as ‘Feudal Economy’. For details, see R.S. Sharma, ‘Feudal 
Economy in Three Kingdoms’ in ibid., Indian Feudalism: c. AD 300-1200, third edition, Delhi, 2006, 
pp. 96-116; Idem., Early Medieval Indian Society: A Study in Feudalisation, third edition, Hyderabad, 
2003, p.3. 

116 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Y1 138, pp. 763-64. 
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in the Arthashastra of Kautilya and called miivittigam in the Pampa Bharata.‘ 
Kautilya advises that the said form of labour to be extracted from ‘the subjects of a 
kingdom to transport grain, weapons, tools, etc., for their sovereign without 
payment’.''® But in the Pampa Bharata it is mentioned as part of the obligation of 
subordinate rulers as well as of villagers.''? In the case of the ‘Forty’ of Amasu[..], it is 
clear that the exemptions were temporary but in the case of the exemptions granted to 
the ‘Twenty’, we have no idea whether exemptions were temporary or permanent. We 


also do not have information of the donor of these exemptions. 


Similarly, an inscription from Kyatanahalli in Pandavapura taluk of Mandya 
district records that the stone basadi of (or built by?) Chagi-permanadi was granted ‘a 
gift of forced labour’ in addition to a sollage of white rice and of ghee. But the exact 
import of the expression is not clear — whether the basadi was granted right to impose 
forced labour or it was granted the exemption form forced labour. This time the grants 
were made by the Ganga king Satyavakya-Permanadi and his nephew Ereyapparasa. 
The latter seems to be the local administrator. These instances suggest that forced labour 
was one of the exactions which could be demanded from the subjects either by the state 
or any intermediate authority. Interestingly, no Western Ganga record suggests the 
imposition of visti on common agriculturists. It seems that the practice of imposing 
forced labour developed only from the eighth century CE and was possibly prevalent 


in the southern parts of the state only. 


A question which has attracted the attention of Indologists since the beginnings 
of studies on early Indian village communities is whether there existed private property 
in land in early India?!”° The recorded instances of the purchase of land are a testimony 
to the emergence of private property in land. The earliest of these instances may be 


noticed in two fifth century copper-plate charters providing details on the hinterland of 


"7 Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 225. 

18 As cited by Malini Adiga; ibid. 

9 Thid. 

20 For a critical review of the historiography on the issue, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu (ed.), Land System 


and Rural Society in Early India, New Delhi, 1997, pp. 28-33. 
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Perura-adhisthana.'”! First of these is the Perura plates of Simhavarman, Regnal Year 
18 which record that Nandavva, the favourite of the king, made some donations to the 
temple of Arhat. One of these donations was a garden land which she had purchased 
from Kakraladhipati for five hundred karsapanas.'*” The inscription does not provide 
any information about the seller except his name. Similarly, the fifth century Melekote 
plates of Madhavavarman (III) record a number of donations by the king made to a 


vihara.\” 


While demarcating the donated pieces of land, private landholdings of the 
merchant Vittamaba, the merchant Choliga, the mahd-srésthin, and the clothiers have 
been referred to. Both the copper-plates provide enough information to conclude that 
the donations were made in the hinterland of Perura-adhisthana. It gives an impression 
that in the immediate agrarian hinterland of Perura-adhisthdna, private ownership of 


land was well established. 


A mid-eighth century inscription of Shripurusha, reported from Homma in 
Chamarajanagar taluk of Chamarajanagar district, records that two individuals namely 
Maltuvar and Devendrar purchased the southern and northern pieces of the merchants’ 
garden and granted them to the deity called Vinitishvara.'** But there is no mention of 
the status of the buyers. The inscription also records that same deity also received grants 
from Manda-ten-nadaraka and Maratta-ten-nandaraka. Thus, it is another evidence of 


the existence of private ownership in land. 


The Ramenhalli inscription of Shripurusha, reported from Kolar taluk and dated 
to the mid-eighth century, records that Lokaditya Ela-arasa donated one hundred gold 
gadyadnas to the god Pulikkurukki-bhatara.'*> The temple used the amount for 


purchasing some pieces of land and entrusted the same to Nagomma for cultivation. 


21 Perura-adhisthana may be identified with modern day Ganga-perura of YRS Cuddapah district of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

22 K.V. Ramesh, ‘Perur Plates of Simhavarman, Regnal Year 18’, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit. pp. 479-82. 

?3 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, op. cit. 

4 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.) ‘Homma inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 147, p. 634. 

5 B.L. Rice, ‘Ramenhalli inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, KI 11, p. 3. 
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That may mean that cultivation was possibly the best investment option available to the 


temple authorities at that point of time. 


The Basavanahalli inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Year 6, reported from 
T. Narasipur taluk of Mysore district and dated to the ninth century CE, records the 
donation of two khandugas of wet-land (maduvina-mannu), and two khandugas of dry 
land (nirmannu) by Ereyamma. The donee was the Ereyangeshvara temple. It is also 
recorded that these pieces of land were purchased by Ereyamma. But nothing is 
mentioned about the seller.!*° The tenth-century Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya- 
Permanadi (Rachamalla II?), Year 34 record that the chief of Belgola named 
Matisagara-pandita-bhatara granted some tax concessions to Kesiga who had 
purchased Perbananapalli. Reported from Shrirangapattana taluk of Mandya district, 
the inscription also records that these concessions were granted to Kesiga for 
constructing a dam at Talenere. The palli suffix in the name of the settlement 
Perbananapalli suggests that it was either a hamlet or a tribal settlement. The settlement 
had been bought by Kesiga, who seems to be a person with commercial interest in the 


land. 


Taken together, these instances suggest the existence of private property in land. 
But going by their proportional representation, such references are very few in number. 
It may be attributed to two factors. Firstly, our sources record only those instances of 
transactions in land which either involved the state or religious institutions or religious 
personalities. Secondly, the state seems to be more concerned about the expansion of 
agriculture for which virgin territories or newly settled villages were more lucrative 
options. As a result, our information of the rights of the private owners in the state is 
sketchy. We do not know whether these private individuals enjoyed absolute right over 
landed property or some restrictions were placed on their rights. The matter becomes 


more complicated in the light of the fact that inspite of declarations that the donations 


126 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Basavanahalli inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Year 6’, EC (RE) Vol. 
5, Tn 320, p. 1018. 
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were to last till perpetuity, there are instances of the donations being revoked or 


restructured by the succeeding kings. 


In this society, there existed tensions as well. One issue of tension within the 
agrarian society seems to be the boundary disputes. The manner in which donated lands 
are demarcated, and that too in the language of the masses 1.e. Kannada, is an indication 
to the importance of demarcation.!*’ That effort must have been to avoid such disputes 
as these could even take the form of armed struggle. The Kakkihalli inscription of 
Shripurusha records the death of an individual named Potteya of Viravur in one such 
struggle.!?8 Similarly, the Sagade inscription of Satyavakya Permmanadi (Marasimha 
II) records the death of a person named Paramaya in a boundary dispute between two 


villages.!”? 


Sharing of common natural resources like water seems to be another issue of 
tension within the agrarian society. An attempt to avoid any such conflict may be 
noticed in the early sixth century Uttanur plates of Durvinita, Year 20, which records 
that the extent of donated land was only to the extent as irrigated by the water of a tank 
without prejudice to the lands of the village Rediur.!°° Similarly, when king Nitimarga 
Ereganga donated the village of Shivaayyamangala to the brahmana Shivaaryya, and 
the latter further donated half of the village, boundary details were communicated to 
and the approval was sought from the tenants and na/gadvundas of the neighbouring 
villages and they were recorded as witnesses to the grant.'3! In this case the bone of 
contention could be the sharing of water of three rivulets which filled the great tank 
excavated by the donee. The donated village had actually been inhabited due to the 


agrarian expansion in which the said tank had played a role. The expressions like 


27 Tt is worth underlining that even in the copper-plates composed in the Sanskrit language, the details 
regarding the boundaries were recorded in Kannada language. 

28 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al (eds.), ‘Kakkihalli inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 10, Cp 62, 
p. 801-02. 

29 A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Four Unpublished Kannada Inscriptions’, in idem., Indian Epigraphy, 
Delhi, 2015, pp. 82-88. 

3° R, Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, MAR 1916, pp. 35-37. 


31 B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates ....’, op. cit. 
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‘seeking of approval from the tenants and na/gavundas’ of the neighbouring villages 
also indicate the autonomy which the village community enjoyed in settling their 


disputes. 


Going by the number of recorded instances, cattle seem to be the most important 
issue of dispute. But that seems to be true in the context of the population which still 
had herding as an important means of livelihood. We come across a number of 
memorial stones which record cattle-raids and the consequent armed clashes. '** A show 
of bravery during such raids was commemorated by erecting a memorial stone.!*? Very 
often such warrior (or his dependent) was rewarded with donation of some land, which 
was referred to as valgalcu or nettar-padi, and could carry some tax concessions also. 
But it is interesting to note that such records of commemoration and donation do not 
eulogise the sovereign ruler, the way the copper plate charters or the records recording 
some religious donations do. These memorial stones also do not give the genealogical 
details of either the donor or donee. The relatively short inscriptions, engraved on these 
memorial stones, remain confined to the information like occasion of commemoration 
and recording of the donation, if any. Not only that, such records are written in the 
Kannada language only showing that their audience were the common subjects of the 
locality. These features indicate that the communities which still had herding as an 


important economic activity, were relatively less integrated with the state than the 


132 Some recorded instances of localized clashes between two communities also seem to be rooted in the 
pastoral lifestyle as these could be the clashes for control over pasture. 

‘33 The memorial stones, recording heroism during armed clashes, are called viragals in Karnataka. We 
come across a number of commemorative stones in different parts of the country. In Karnataka, 
maximum number of hero-stones have been reported from Shimoga district. But for the time and space 
of our study, the maximum number of these have been reported from Kolar district, followed by 
Mysore, Dhamapuri, Hassan and Tumkur districts. These stones were erected from about fifth century 
to thirteenth century CE. They commemorate a variety of events like acts of bravery displayed during 
the protection of cattle from enemies, participating in a cattle-raid or in defense of land and lord, ending 
life following the death of the master, committing sati, death of a pet etc. For details, see relevant 
contributions in S. Settar, and Gunther D. Sontheimer (eds.), Memorial Stones: A Study of Their Origin, 
Significance and Variety, Dharwad, 1982. 
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agrarian ones.'*+ The land donations to the warriors or their dependents may be 
explained as an effort by the state to restructure their economy by promoting settled 
cultivation and bringing them closer to the state. The measure would have intensified 


stratification among pastoral groups. 


The roots of this practice of the commemoration of the heroes may be traced to 
the preceding Megalithic culture. Researches have underlined the existence of a number 
of weapons in material remains, found particularly in the tombs, of the Megalithic 
culture.'*° Udayaravi S. Moorti has rightly attributed the development of this feature to 
the greater scale of the competition for control over resource rich zones as compared to 
the preceding phases. !*° It is no coincidence that the resource rich zone of Kolar region, 
which witnessed large aggregation of Megalithic cemetery sites,'*’ happens to be the 
region with maximum number of hero-stones during the Western Ganga rule. What 
motivated these communities to start this practice of erecting stone-slabs for the 
commemoration is not clear to us? But the fact that the beginning of the practice 
coincided with the emergence of the local state suggests that it could be partly due to 


the communities’ interaction with the complex society. 


The results of this interaction do not seem to confine themselves to a change in 
the way of commemorating their heroes only. Another result of the interaction of these 


‘ranked societies’ with the Western Ganga state seems to be the growing importance of 


‘34 Cynthia Talbot underlines that the regions in the Deccan where herding was combined with some 
form of cultivation correspond broadly to the territories within which hero-stones are most abundantly 
found. It includes most Karnataka district, Tamil districts of North Arcot, Dharmapuri and Salem 
(Cynthia Talbot, Precolonial India ..., op. cit., p. 76). For details on regional data on hero-stones, see 
relevant contributions in Settar and Sontheimer (eds.), Memorial Stones..., op. cit. It has been 
underlined that these regions are either covered by forests or characterized by laterite soil. As a result, 
these are not hospitable to the cultivation of food grains and do not encourage large-scale cultivation. 
These areas were ecologically better suited for the less settled pastoral activities which made cattle the 
most important form of property. As a result, protecting one’s cattle wealth and raiding others were 
common activities. 

'35 For details, see Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture ..., op. cit., p. 108. 

136 Tbid. 

‘37 Thid. 
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land as a mean of wealth and earning livelihood. It is worth reminding that none of the 
heroes (or his dependent) was granted any cattle as a reward of bravery. Whenever the 
bravery was rewarded the donation was in the form of land.'*® Besides that, it also 
suggests the shift from shifting cultivation to settled agriculture. This broadening of the 
form of wealth was also accompanied by the introduction of paddy cultivation as well. 
The eighth century Kallur inscription of Shripurusha records the grant of ten tupu of 
paddy field (kalani) as nettar-padi.'*? Due to the water-intensive nature of paddy 
cultivation, this transformation could be possible only when the irrigation facilities 
were available. This need seems to have further strengthened the position and status of 
the chieftain as he was in a position to mobilize the required resources for the creation 
of such facilities. These donations would have also contributed to the strengthening of 
the concept of private property in land, which with the passage of time would have led 
to the emergence of a class of private land owners.'4° The dependence on the 
infrastructure created by the use of non-kin labour would have also made these land- 
owners to release their control over agrarian production, leading to the acceptance of 


the right of the chief or the state to collect exactions from them. 


The imprecations in some of these hero-stone inscriptions were borrowed from 
brahmanical texts, mainly Manusmriti. So, like the copper-plate charters, many of the 
hero-stone inscriptions also curse the violators of the grant with incurring pajica- 
mahapataka (five great sins) or ‘living 60,000 years in fierce darkness’, and sometimes, 
bless the protector of the grant with ‘earning merit’. It indicates the inroads brahmanism 
had made into some of these communities. Interestingly, these developments in Kolar 
and Tumkur districts were preceded by the donation to the brahmanas during the period 
identified as the early phase of Western Ganga state formation.'*! As the brahmanical 


ideology supported monarchy as a form of government, it may be seen as an attempt to 


38 These land tenures were referred variously as bd/galcu and nettar-padi. 
»° BLL. Rice, ‘Kallura inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, Sp 20, p. 275. 
40 As per the dominant understanding, the pastoralists societies have the concept of private property in 


cattle whereas land is held communally (S. Gunasekaran, ‘Cattle Raiding..., op. cit., p. 107) 


41 For details, see chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ in this thesis. 
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push for the legitimation of the state system by undermining the kinship ties among the 


members of the community. 


The effect of this interaction on the social structure of these communities is 
difficult to map due to lack of sources. But some indications to it may be noticed in the 
Kuragallu inscription of Permmanadi.'*? A summary of this tenth century hero-stone 


inscription, found in the Periyapatna taluk of Mysore district, is as follows- 


While the illustrious Permmanadi was ruling over the earth, Ereyappa was 
governing Kongal-ndadu-8,000 and Saramabbe, the queen of Butuga was 
administering Kurggallu, the gavunda of Kurggallu fought and fell in the 
cattle-raid of the Tammuttirbbor. For this, Ereyapparasa granted as kalnadu 
three kandugas of land. The witnesses to this grant were Butayya of Mudire, 
Karakudi (the son of) Bella, Ereyamma (the son of Baradar) and Ayyappa of 
Kedaleyur.'* 


The inscription presents the picture of a society which was witnessing transition 
from a pastoral society to an agrarian society. The practice of the erection of hero-stone 
to commemorate the bravery of a hero and cattle-raids indicate to its pastoral roots. On 
the other hand, the existence of a gavunda in the village indicate to the emergence of 
local landed magnet, different from a chief. But how was the demand for the labour at 
the farms of such landed magnets met? Whether it was met by local poor cattle breeders, 
sharing kinship ties with him, or by the settlers from the other localities, our sources do 
not provide a direct answer to it. Keeping in mind the fact that our records nowhere talk 
about the migration of labour together with the trends reported from other regions, it is 
possible to assume that it was the local settlers which provided the labour at these farms. 


This development would have surely added to the complexity to the social organisation 


‘42 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kuragallu inscription of Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Pp 28, p. 850. 

43. K.V. Ramesh, Inscription of..., op. cit., p. 384. The reading and translation of the inscription by 
Ramesh is slightly different from the one by B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kuragallu inscription ..., op. cit. 
While Ramesh reads the name of the queen of Butuga and administrator of Kurggallu as Saramabbe, 
Ramesh et at reads it as Paramabbe. Similarly, what Ramesh translates as ‘the gavunda of Kurggallu 
fought and fell in the cattle-raid of the Tammuttirbbor’, Gopal ef al translate as ‘the two gavundas of 


Kurggal fought in a cattle-raid and died’. 
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of the village by perpetuating the difference between the landlord and the labour.'“* In 
addition to that the references to some other witnesses also suggest the existence of 
some more local notables, but the basis of their distinct position is not clear. Thus, it 
seems that the sole material basis of social stratification was not ownership of herds 


anymore. 


Besides that, the identity of the village with reference to the administrative units 
like nddu suggests greater penetration of the state. Interestingly, the record also 
suggests that the settlement was ruled by Saramabbe, who was a queen of Butuga. This 
is another indicator of the state’s control over the settlement. In the list of witnesses, 
we also find reference to two persons named Butayya, who was a resident of Mudire 
and Ayyappa who was a resident of Kedaleyur. Though the identity of these two places 
is not clear, they seem to be some neighbouring settlements. The presence of their 
residents as witnesses suggests the existence of some informal decision-making body 
at supra-village level. These developments would have undermined the position of the 


chief. 


The above discussion suggests that the Western Ganga rule in the south-eastern 
and southern Karnataka was marked by the existence of a society largely dominated by 
achieved statuses and not by varna and jati affiliations. The newly emerging state under 
the Western Gangas attempted to restructure these formations by integrating the 
existing strata and creating new social segments as per its material and ideological 
requirements. The penetration of the state in the territories inhabited by pastoral 
communities also led to the gradual replacement of their ‘ranked society’ by a stratified 


society. 


‘44 As underlined by Gunasekaran, even in the pastoral society, use of the labour of poor cattle breeders 
by rich cattle breeders may be noticed. But, as livestock was not a fixed asset and the protection of 
livestock from threats like cattle raids and tribal warfare was based on communal efforts, this economic 


dominance was not perpetuated. For details, see S. Gunasekaran, “Cattle raids..., op. cit., p. 107. 
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Chapter 4 


The Emergence of Political Society and the Early Western 
Ganga State 


The Beginnings 


The state is usually seen as an institution managing the affairs of a territory with its 
functionaries, collecting taxes on an impersonal basis and coordinating the affairs of people 
and regions, differentiated on several considerations. A study of the emergence of such an 
entity, in the time and space of our study, may be attempted through broadly two 
approaches. The traditional approach sees the emergence of any state as an event pioneered 
by some daring individuals, who exploited the contemporary political scenario. Realizing 
the problems with this approach, the recent approaches to the state examine its emergence 
in relation to the complex interplay of developments in the various spheres like society, 
economy, polity and culture. The present chapter intends to examine the beginnings of the 
state in the region which served as the core of the western Ganga kingdom. A major 
limitation in such a study is paucity of sources. The literary sources for the same are 
available from the mid-fourth century only in the form of inscriptions of the western Ganga 
rulers. As a result, the reconstruction of the period before the availability of these 
inscriptions can only be based on the archaeological material. Interestingly, the 
neighbouring regions like Andhra and ancient Tamilakam provide richer material in terms 
of the primary sources as well as the secondary studies based on these sources. So, the 
reasoning based on the insights available from these regions may help us to interpret our 


data more fruitfully. 


For this purpose, the Megalithic period may be taken as the entry point as this was 


the first cultural phase marked by the large-scale colonization of south India as compared 
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to the immediately preceding Neolithic-Chalcolithic phase.’ The dating of the phase for 
different regions of South India ranges from the end of second millennium BCE to the 
beginning of the first millennium CE. The regions representing the core areas of the 
western Gangas 1.e. the upper Pennar basin in the early phase and the Cauvery basin in the 
later phase, was no exception to it. The remains of the culture have been reported from 
about 65 sites along Pennar and its tributaries and more than 400 sites in the Cauvery 
valley.” The dates available from T. Narasipur (Mysore district), one of the few excavated 
Megalithic sites of the region, suggest its beginning to the second quarter of the first 
millennium BCE.’ The phase is identified mainly by the specific types of burials and the 
associated distinct pottery type, the Black and Red Ware. The phase was also marked by 


the beginning of Iron Age in the region. 


This prehistoric cultural phase witnessed the first large-scale colonization of the 
valleys of the major rivers and their tributaries. The percentage of sites located on other 
water bodies such as springs, and ponds is much less. It suggests the preference for 
perennial supply of water.* The settlement pattern also indicates that the availability of land 
suitable for cultivation was another causal factor. For example, T. Narasipur was situated 


on the confluence of the rivers Cauvery and Kabbini, the region which is one of the most 


' Various aspects of the Megalithic cultures of South India have been studied by a number of scholars. The 
works used for the present study include B. K. Gururaja Rao, The Megalithic Culture in South India, 
Mysore, 1972; A. Ghosh (ed.), An Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology, 2 Volumes, New Delhi, 1989; 
Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture of South India: Socio-economic Perspectives, Varanasi, 1994; 
R.K. Mohanty and V. Selvakumar, ‘The Archaeology of the Megaliths in India: 1947-1997’, in S. Settar 
and Ravi Korisettar (eds.), Indian Archaeology in Retrospect Vol. I, Prehistory: Archaeology of South Asia, 
New Delhi, 2002, pp. 313-51; Y. Subbarayalu, ‘Megalithic burials and graffiti’, in Noboru Karashima 
(ed.), A Concise History of South India: Issues and Interpretations, New Delhi, 2014, pp. 15-25. 

? Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture..., op. cit., pp. 11-12, Table 2.1. It is accepted that the data 
provided are more than two decades old and, in the meantime, new discoveries would have shot up the 
number. 

3M. Seshadri, Report on the Excavations at T. Narasipur, Bangalore, 1971, p. 8. 


4 Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture..., op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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fertile areas in Karnataka. In the neighbourhood of T. Narasipur, the other prehistoric sites 
include Hemmige and Krishnapura.* As suggested above, the Cauvery river valley also 


provides the densest concentration of the Megalithic sites. 


Most of the information regarding the Megalithic inhabitants is based on the grave 
goods placed inside the burials. Such assemblages are generally dominated by pottery in 
burnished black-and-red ware, black burnished ware and red burnished ware. It is followed 
by the objects made of iron. The objects mainly include weapons such as daggers, swords 
and arrowheads whereas the tools meant for agricultural and other economic activities such 
as axes, hoes, ploughshares, sickles and chisels are in minority. The habitation sites have 
also yielded evidence of iron-smelting in the form of iron-smelting furnaces, iron ore, iron 
slag and fragments of crucibles. Objects made of metals like copper, bronze, silver and 
gold are also reported, though the number is far less. In addition to that the beads made of 
semi-precious stones like carnelian, lapis lazuli, rock crystal, and soapstone in various 
proportions have also been reported in addition to ones made of terracotta. Our attention 
has been drawn to the fact that when compared to the burials, the habitation sites look poor. 
It suggests that possibly the material wealth reflected in the burials was confined to some 


persons only and did not percolate to the commoners. 


An analysis of the material culture reflected through these remains suggest the 
Megalithic economy was a mixed one with the predominance of pastoralism in the early 
phase. The later phase was marked by the growing importance of agriculture, mainly in the 
riverine tracts. The location of several Megalithic sites on known ancient trade routes, 
occurrence of non-local prestige goods such as marine shells, gold, lapis-lazuli in burials, 
the striking similarity found in a variety of craft products together with the settlement 
hierarchies are indications for inter-regional exchanges. An extensive study of these 
cultures in socio-economic perspective has suggested the existence of ‘ranked society’ in 


such cultures.° Such societies are marked by the emerging social differentiation, in the form 


5M. Seshadri, Report on..., op. cit., p. 2. 


® See, for instance, Udayaravi S. Moorti, Megalithic Culture..., op. cit. 
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of a ruling stratum, while the tribal relations had not disintegrated totally. That would also 
mean that their political structure may be labelled as a ‘chiefdom’.’ The peculiar cairns 
reported from some places were possibly the memorials of the chiefs or the warriors 
enjoying such status.® Such chiefs received a share of ‘surplus’ from the fellow members 
of the community in the form of gifts and prestation, but did not enjoy any direct control 
over means of production and labour. In nutshell, the economy was marked by subsistence 
production based on the use of family labour, social inequalities but not social stratification, 
and the polity was based on chiefdom and characterized by the absence of institutions like 


taxation system, bureaucracy and standing army. 


The first experience of the region with a state was with the Mauryan Empire. 
Though in the popular understanding, the region is said to have been a part of the Mauryan 
Empire, evidences in its support are only indirect. For example, some seventh century 
inscriptions from Shravanabelagola state that Chandragupta Maurya, after abdicating the 
throne, together with his teacher Bhadrabahu came to Shravanabelagola and ended his life 
as per Jaina tradition.’ It is worth underlining that the region itself has not provided any 
archaeological remains to suggest its occupation by the Mauryan ruler. But Ashokan edicts 
have been reported from a number of sites in its close proximity. For example, his Minor 
Rock Edicts have been reported from Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga Ramesvar which 


are located in Chitradurga (Karnataka) to the south of Bellary.!° On the basis of his enquiry 


x 


In the light of the features suggested by Christopher S. Peebles and Susan M. Kus (idem., ‘Some 

Archaeological Correlates of Ranked Societies’, American Antiquity, Vol. 42 No. 3, Essays on 

Archaeological Problems, July 1977, pp. 421-48), Udayaravi S. Moorti (Megalithic Culture..., op. cit.) has 

analysed the socio-economic structure of the south Indian Megalithic culture. On the basis of this analysis, 

he is of the opinion that the south Indian Megalithic society may be labelled as ‘ranked society’. 

8 One such cairn has been reported from the vicinity of Kalyanadurg in Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh; 
B.K. Gururaja Rao, The Megalithic Culture ..., op. cit., p. 184. 

° Suryanath U. Kamath, A Concise History of Karnataka: From Prehistoric Times to the Present, Bangalore, 
2012, p. 21. 

0 Dilip K. Chakrabarti, Royal Messages by the Wayside: Historical Geography of the Asokan Edicts, New 

Delhi, 2011. 
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into the historical geography of the Ashokan inscriptions, D.K. Chakrabarti has argued that 
‘the Kolar-Bangalore-Mysore belt and the coastal stretch upto south Kanara were certainly 
within the grasp of the Mauryas’ directly through their seats of power in the Hospet-Hampi- 
Kopbal area and in the area of Chitradurga.'' The importance of control over this region 
was possibly due to its gold deposits and access to the coastal trade, particularly through 


the Konkan coast. !? 


The name of the capital of its southern province as Suvarnagiri (gold 
mountain) suggests the importance of the gold deposits of the region for the Empire. 
Besides that, timber, semi-precious stones like quartz, agate, carnelian, and also elephants, 
believed to be an integral part of the Mauryan armies and also available in the region in 
plenty, seem to be in the list of their interests.'? Thus, the region seems to have served as 
the ‘peripheral area’ in the Mauryan Empire.'* In spite of the location of the southern 
provincial headquarters of the Mauryas in its vicinity, the administration possibly lacked 
the necessary resources to control labour and production in the region. Therefore, its 
authority over this region may be characterized as the ‘power to homage and tribute’ and 
not power to organize its affairs.!> The empire possibly served its primary interest of 
appropriation of the above-mentioned resources through the chieftains of the ‘chiefdoms’ 
or ranked societies of the Megalithic cultures, who acted as the ‘local agencies’ of the 


Mauryan state.!° Thus, the local chieftains formed a vital link in the ‘chain of command’ 


which directed the surplus from the local units to the provincial administration who 


" Tbid., pp. 154-55. 

" Tbid., pp. 32-39. 

'3 Romila Thapar, ‘Towards the Definition of an Empire’, in Bhairabi Prasad Sahu and Hermann Kulke (eds.), 
Interrogating Political Systems: Integrative Processes and State in Pre-Modern India; New Delhi, 2015, 
p. 154. 

4 Tbid., pp. 141-71. 

'S T.W. Mabbet, ‘The Date of the Arthasastra’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. \xxxiv, 1964, 
p. 166. Cited by Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra: The Process of Secondary State Formation 
in Early India’, in Sahu and Kulke (eds.), op. cit., p. 181. 

'6 Ror details on the differential treatment to its different units by the Mauryan state and the factors responsible 


for the same, see Romila Thapar, ‘Towards the Definition of an Empire’, op. cit., pp. 141-71. 
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forwarded it to the metropolis.'’ Thus, the expansion of the Mauryan state in the region 
was horizontal rather than vertical. One may assume that this association resulted in ‘the 
emergence of a better defined ruling elite’ soon after the retreat of the metropolitan state, 


as has been established in the case of some parts of the Deccan.!® 


The scenario during the post-Mauryan period in the region is not very clear. During 
this period, the region to the north of our area of study was dominated by another major 
state under the Satavahanas, whereas the region in the south was dominated by the ‘Sangam 
polities’. Thus, south-eastern and southern Karnataka was located between the two 
different types of state systems. Besides that, it was again peripheral to the Satavahana 
state. That means, as in the Mauryan period, during the Satavahana period also, south- 
eastern and southern Karnataka regions did not have a provincial seat of power located in 
the region itself but in its neighbourhood only. That may be one of the reasons for a 
different unfolding of historical processes in the region of our study as compared to the 
territories to its north. For example, in some of these territories, there are evidences of the 
emergence of ruling stratum known as Maharathis, Mahabhojas, Kuras and Anandas in the 
erstwhile undifferentiated communities referred to as the Rathikas and Bhojas, for instance 
in the Ashokan edicts.!? In the case of Andhra and Kalinga also similar developments have 
been underlined by Sudarshan Seneviratne.”” The evidence for their emergence come in 


the form of numismatic and epigraphic records*', but such remains have not yet been 


'7 Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra..., op. cit., p. 182. 

'8 The emergence of such elites has been established by B.D. Chattopadhyaya in the case of the northern 
Deccan, and by Sudarshan Seneviratne in the case of Andhra and Kalinga. For details see, Brajadulal 
Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to the Early Historical Phase in the Deccan’ in idem., Studying Early India: 
Archaeology, Texts, and Historical Issues, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 39-47; Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga 
and Andhra..., op. cit., pp. 173-95. 

'. For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to the Early Historical ..., op. cit. 

20 Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra..., op. cit. 

*1 For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Transition to the Early Historical ..., op. cit. The epigraphic 


remains are available from the excavations at sites like Sannati and Kanaganahalli. 
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reported from the region of our study.” The emergence of this stratum of elites has been 
attributed to the process of locality Ganapada) formation leading to the emergence of local 


and sub-regional polities in the later period.”* 


However, in the case of the southern Karnataka, the operation of comparable 
processes cannot be ruled out. Objects with Roman connection like coins and with Roman 
influence like potteries and pendants have also been reported during the excavations at the 
two sites of the region, namely T. Narasipur and Talakad.”* In addition to these, hoards of 
Roman coins have been reported from some other sites of the region like Yeshwantapura 
in Bangalore, HAL Airport of Bangalore, Nosagere in Malur taluk of Kolar district.?> The 
region under study seems to have participated in this trade through the cluster of ports on 
the Coromandel Coast. Here the principal port was Arikamedu.”° This preference of 
Arikamedu over the Malabar coast seems to be rooted in the higher altitude and continuous 
nature of the Western Ghats which make them violable only through the passes. The close 
ties of Talakad with this port town is suggested by the discovery of a unique type of red 
polished ware i.e. a fairly big sized jug with a spout from the levels datable to the early 


Ganga period.”’ The region was rich in two commodities of Roman interests — pepper and 


>2 Interestingly, the excavations at Talakad have revealed the potteries similar in colour, fabric and technique 
to the Satavahana potteries found at Chandravalli, Brahmagiri, Banavasi and Sannati. But no coin of either 
the Satavahanas or any local political power has been reported by so far. For details, see D.V. Devaraj et 
al, Excavations at Talakad: 1992-93, Vol. 1, Mysore, 1996, p. 54. 

°3 For details, see Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra..., op. cit.; Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, 
‘Transition to..., op. cit. In the context of Andhra and Kalinga, Seneviratne has called such states as 
‘secondary states’. 

4 For details, see M. Seshadri, Reports on..., op. cit.; D.V. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad...., op. cit. 

25 For details, see A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Roman Coins in Karnataka’ in idem., Coins and Currency System 
in Karnataka, Mysore, 1997, pp. 72-90. 

°6 Tirthankar Roy, India in the World Economy: From Antiquity to the Present, New Delhi, 2012, p. 32. 


271).V. Devaraj et al, Excavations at Talakad...., op. cit., p. 55. 
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This participation would have further aligned the region with the larger exchange 
vortex. This would have motivated the local elites to exercise control over land and labour. 
The wealth, thus created, would have remained mainly in the hands of these local elites 


and thus contributed to the sharpening of social differentiation. 


It is obvious that the production of marketable surplus at least in some commodities 
would have necessitated the regulation of production and distribution. But as of now, there 
is no evidence of the emergence of organized craft and commercial guilds, as reported from 
Kalinga and Andhra regions.”’ Similarly, the lack of coins issued by local rulers may be an 
indicator of comparatively less complicated nature of the economic structure. This paucity 
may also be due to the limited number of excavations conducted so far in the region as 


compared to the other parts of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh.*” 


It was only during the Pallava rule in the south India, that the region under study 
became a part of an organized state. Even during this period, the nature of occupation seems 
to be merely horizontal. The Pallava occupation of the region is based more on logical 
reasoning than on conclusive evidence. For example, the Talagunda inscription of 
Shantivarma states that the early Kadamba ruler Mayurvarman had to fight with the 
Pallavas and their subordinate rulers to carve out his territories in western Karnataka.*! A 
copper-plate charter, written in Prakrit, record some grant in Satahani-ahara (Bellary 


district). The grant was issued by the Pallava Shivaskanadavarman as a king.** The 


28 A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Roman Coins in Karnataka’ in idem., Coins and Currency System, op. cit., p. 
76. 

2° Sudarshan Seneviratne, ‘Kalinga and Andhra..., op. cit., p. 188. 

3° The archaeological excavations in the southern Karnataka have been mainly concentrated on the Megalithic 
phase. Till date only two sites have been excavated to the levels of early historical period i.e. T. Narasipur 
and Talakad. Therefore, a clear picture of the early historical period, backed by archaeological evidences, 
in the region is still awaited. 

31 F, Kielhorn, ‘Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman’, EI, Vol. VIIL, p. 24-36. 

32-Y. Subbarayalu, ‘Post-Satavahana and Post-Sangam Polities’, in Noboru Karashima (ed.), A Concise 


History of South India..., op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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Sakarepatna plates of Pallava Simhavarman, Year 41 record the grant of the village 
Valvalli as an agrahara by Pallava king Simhavarman.** The village was located in the 
Sendraka-rajya, identified with the modern Shimoga district. The Sendraka-rdjya later 
became a part of the western Ganga kingdom also, in which they also made at least two 
hindrance-free grants.*4 In addition to that, the Pallava rule over southern and western 
Andhra immediately after the /kshavakus i.e. from early fourth to seventh century and in 
the Nellore region even after seventh century is attested by a number of records.*° The 
Allahabad prashasti of Samudragupta records that during his campaign in the south, he 
defeated the ruler of Kanchi, named Vishnugopa. This Vishnugopa has been identified as 
the immediate successor of Shivaskandavarman to the Pallava throne. Though the 
prashasti’s list of defeated rulers does not state the extent of the kingdom of the defeated 
kings, it may be concluded that no other power of importance existed in this part of the 
subcontinent during those times. The Jaina text Lokavibhaga also suggests that by the fifth 
century, the Pallava rule extended to at least the south of Pennar river.*° It may mean that 


some parts of south-eastern and southern Karnataka were under their political control. 


Unfortunately, these records do not provide us any direct information on the 
scenario in the region of our study. But on the basis of the early records of the western 
Gangas the situation may be reconstructed to some extent. We can take the help of the 
Shasankota plates of Madhavavarman, Year 1, which is their earliest known record.*” 
Composed in Sanskrit language and written in the southern variety of Late Brahmi script, 


the text of the plates follows the typical format of early medieval land grant charters. After 


33 Gai, G.S., ‘Sakarepatna Plates of Pallava Simhavarman, Year 41’, EJ Vol. XXXVIIL, pp. 99-105. 

34S. Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita, Year 40’, Archaeological Survey of Mysore (Annual 
Report 1912 Vol. IV): A Study, Dept. Of History and Archaeology, Karnatak University, Dharwad, 1977, 
pp. 62-65.; M.D. Sampath, ‘Two Ganga Records from Dharmapuri District’, EJ Vol. XLIL, pp. 122-24. 

35 PV. Prabrahma Sastry, ‘The Early Pallavas’, in I.K. Sarma (ed.), Early Historic Andhra Pradesh c. 500 
BC-AD 624, New Delhi, 2008, pp. 60-74. 

3° -Y, Subbarayalu, ‘Post-Satavahana and Post-Sangam Polities’ ..., op. cit., p. 58. 

37 C.R. Krishnamacharlu, ‘Shasankota plates of Madhavarman, Year |’, EI Vol. XXIV, pp. 234-39. 
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hailing the God Padmanabha, the text eulogises the founder of the dynasty, dharma- 
maharaja Kongunivarman for his exceptional bravery in the battlefield. He is described as 
belonging to the jahnavéya-kula and kanvayana-sagotra. The term jahnaveéya is derived 
from jahnavi, which is another name of river Ganga, the sacred river in north India. And 
the term Adnvdyana is derived from kanva, an ancient sage who is believed to have 
contributed to the Rigveda. It was also the name of the brahmanical ruling lineage of 
Magadha. Then comes the eulogy of the son of Kongunivarman and the donor, 
Madhavavarman I. He is said to have not only inherited the good qualities of his father but 
also was well versed in various sciences, and munificent towards scholars and poets. It 
recorded the grant of a village of Velputtoru in the Paruvi-visaya as brahmadéya which 
was also declared free of all hindrances. The donee was a brahmana named Dhara-sharman 
of Vatsa-sagotra and Taittiriya-carana. The imprecatory portion consists of a prose 
passage and three of the verses from the law book of Manu (Manusamhita) warning about 
the ill-fate for the person who tried to revoke the grant. The charter concludes by 


mentioning that it was written by Somasharman. 


The record provides a number of indicators suggesting that even before we come 
across this inscription, the region had witnessed the emergence of state society. The high- 
sounding titles of the rulers i.e. dharma-mahardaja and mahardaja suggest the existence of 
the rulers holding the title of raja. They were possibly local rulers, some of whom also 
fought to save their independence.*® Some of these rulers possibly used deadly weapons 


like mahashila, whose devastating effect was neutralized by Kongunivarman.*? At least in 


38 The existence of such rulers is also indicated in one of the later-day accounts on the establishment of the 
western Ganga dynasty. The records suggest that when Acharya Simhanandi blessed the founder of the 
dynasty with the kingdom, the latter had to neutralize the local rulers. See B.L. Rice, ‘Humcha inscription 
of Nanni-Santara’, EC Vol. VII, Nr 35, pp. 133-38. 

3° K.V. Ramesh has interpreted the expression sva-khadg-aika-prahara-khandita-mahdasilasthambha- 
labaha-bala-parakrama-yasah as a reference to successfully face the deadly weapon Mahasila which was 
same as the weapon called Sataghni. The weapon was a cylindrical piece of wood studded with iron spikes. 


This reading by Ramesh is different from the reading of the expression by scholars like B.L. Rice who 
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some cases, such local rulers were not exterminated and were appointed into state service. 
One such local ruler was Matrivarman, who was the son of Charakki-Murasa-Kella.*° 
Similarly, Apapa, the lord of Banapura was the writer of the Chukuttur grant of 
Simhavarman."! It suggests that the western Ganga state integrated the local rulers in its 
official apparatus. The mention of the gotra and kula affiliations of the kings and the donee 
suggest that social stratification based on birth had been introduced in society. It suggests 
disintegration of kinship ties in the socio-political spheres. The declaration that the village 
was to be free of all hindrances was an expression meant to declare the grant of exemption 
from taxes. It means the existence of an institutionalized mechanism for the extraction of 
surplus from the producers by the state. This would have provided the financial basis 
required for the state society to function. The reference to the administrative unit like visaya 
in which the donated village fell, suggests the existence of multi-layered administration. 
The existence of brahmanas as land owners in the village society indicates the use of non- 


kin labour as they did not cultivate land on their own. 


The use of Sanskrit language in the records, which predated the Gangas, and the 
Sanskrit terms for the administrative divisions, use of verses from Manusamhita are some 


of the indicators which suggest cultural influence from the north India. 


Now the question arises what caused the transition from the chiefdom polities to 
state society in the region? In other words, what were the factors and the developments 
which paved way for the emergence of a state society out of a ‘ranked society’ of the early 
historical period? The available evidence suggests that the emergence of state in the region 


of our study was the result of a long-drawn process which had its roots in the proto-historic 


translated it as ‘cutting down by a single stroke of his sword the great lithic pillar’. For details, see K.V. 
Ramesh, Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, New Delhi, 1984, pp. liv-lv. 

40 Matrivarman is mentioned as the writer of the Bendiganahalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman. According 
to K.V. Ramesh, Kella was the surname of a family of chieftains of the Kanara and Konkan coast (K.V. 
Ramesh, Inscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. 18, fn. 1). 

41 R, Shama Sastry, ‘Chukuttur Grant of Simhavarman’, MAR 1924, pp. 79-81. 
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period. The process was a result of the complex interplay of the social, economic, political 
and cultural forces unleashed due to both internal and external factors. As the above 
discussion on the state of affairs during the Mauryan and the post-Mauryan centuries 
suggest, due to the impetus provided by the factors such as interaction with the developed 
areas and trade and cultural contacts with the external world the early historical ‘ranked 
societies’ or the ‘chiefdoms’ experienced the emergence of a ‘better defined ruling elites’, 
which distanced itself from the agricultural and craft groups. In addition to that it also 
familiarized these ruling elites with the institution of state and its functioning. But even 
then, we do not have evidence to suggest the existence of a state during the period upto the 
pre-Pallava period. It seems that the land grants made to the brahmanas in the region 
triggered the processes leading to the formation of state. But the question is who issued 
land grants to the brahmanas? The earliest record registering any donation to a brahmana 
in the region is the earliest Western Ganga charter. By so far, no Pallava inscription has 
been reported from the region of our study also. As suggested by Kesavan Veluthat in the 
context of the emergence of state in Kerala (during fourth to eighth century),”” it seems that 
in southern Karnataka as well such landgrants would have gradually introduced ‘new 
elements in the relations of production and distribution ... which were capable of upsetting 
the comfortable balance in the society... The unequal distribution of the social product and 
the creation of several sections with special privileges, but no participation in the processes 
of production in any manner, was the point from which this departure can be identified’.** 
As stated by Veluthat, the practice led to the creation of a class of brahmana and non- 
brahmana land-owners who had superior control over the produce of the primary producers 
without its own labour input. In simple words, the practice created the need for the 


employment of non-kin labour. It is said to have eroded the earlier formation based on 


# Kesavan Veluthat, ‘The Chera State of Mahodayapuram in Kerala’ in Bhairabi Prasad Sahu and Hermann 
Kulke (eds.), op. cit., pp. 387-433. 
8 Tbid., pp. 390-91. 
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kinship ties and paved the way for the emergence of a new social formation based on 


impersonal relations. 


Thus, we learn that even before the advent of the Gangas on the political scene with 
paraphernalia of royalty, the region had experienced the emergence of the local rulers who 
had acquired the due sophistication for distancing themselves from the clan loyalties and 
had created the infrastructure required to exercise control over subjects and resources. This 
control was obviously not based only on the coercive power at their disposal but also on 
the legitimation of the same. Various dimensions of the legitimation aspect are not clear to 
us due to paucity of sources. One can only hope that future excavations and explorations 


in the region will unearth evidences to throw light on such hazy aspects. 
The State under the Western Gangas: c. 4*° Century -6" Century CE 


The Western Gangas emerged as an important political power in the fourth century 
CE. Their origin is a matter of debate among the scholars. Though there is no clarity on 
their origin, their own records suggest that the dynasty was founded by dharma- 
mahdadhiraja Konganivarman. Based in the middle Pennar valley and upper Pennar basin, 
they gradually started expanding their kingdom through military campaigns and alliances 
of varied nature. On the acme of their political career, the Western Gangas largely 
controlled the areas covered by the modern-day districts of Kolar, Chikkaballapur, Mysore, 
Chamarajanagar, Bangalore Rural, Bangalore Urban, Ramanagara, Mandya, Tumkur, 
Hassan, Chikkamagalur of Karnataka in addition to the adjoining parts of Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu. Though they had to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi during the eighth century, it did not result in the loss of their independent actions 
without referring to the overlord. But towards the end of tenth century they had to accept 
the overlordship of the Rashtrakutas. The available inscriptions of the period suggest that 


their area of influence had shrunk and they had also lost their independence by then. 
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Origins 


The origins of the Western Gangas is a debated issue. This lack of agreement is due 
to the fact that the available records on this aspect are either silent on the issue or narrate 
varied narratives related to their origin. The copper plates issued by the Ganga kings 
themselves are the first set of references on the issue.** These records are silent about the 
homeland of the Western Gangas. These, almost unanimously, record that the dynasty was 
founded by Kongunivarma who bore the titles like dharma-mahddhiraja, dharma- 
maharaja, dharma-maharajadhirdaja. He is said to be connected with the Jahnaveyakula 
and Kanvayana-sagotra.* He is also credited with establishing his rule through his military 
might which even broke the devastating effects of the deadly weapon named Mahasila.*° 
But there is no word on the political powers which were overthrown in that phase. The 
records, making some statement regarding their homeland and the developments in the 
early phase of their career belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries only, by the time 
the Gangas had ceased to exist as a formidable political force in the region. These 
inscriptions have been reported from different parts of Shimoga district.*” But these records 


do not provide a uniform narrative of the origins of the Gangas and have some differences. 


“4 The lithic records issued by the Western Gangas do not give any genealogical narrative of the family. For 
details, see chapter entitled ‘Evolution of Society’ of the present thesis. 

45 But the Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita links the dynasty with the kula of lord Krishna i.e. vrishni. 
However, the record does not offer any genealogical account showing such connection. For details, S. 
Settar (ed.), ‘Gummareddipura Plates of Durvinita, Year 40’, op. cit. 

46 Supra n. 39. 

47 The earliest of these records is reported from Humcha village of Nagar taluk. It is dated to about 1077 CE 
and belongs to the reign of a Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya-Tribhuvanmalla-déva and is issued by one of 
his subordinates, maha-mandalesvara Nanni-Santara-déva (Ref.- B.L. Rice, ‘Humcha inscription of 


Nanni-Santara’, op. cit.). 
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The crux of the narratives of these records is that the Western Gangas belonged to 
the Ikshvaku lineage, and thus to the Solar line, of Ayodhya-pura.*® The family name 
Ganga was adopted because Vijayamahadevi, the wife of one of their early ancestors 
named Bharata, had a bath in the river Ganga at the time of conception.” The son, thus 
begot, was named Gangadatta (the gift of Ganga) and his progenies were called the Gangas. 
Besides, this inscription also records that it was the ancestor named Puruvasu, who had 
propitiated the river Ganga and got a son named Gangeya. His descendants were thus 
known as the Gangas. In one of these inscriptions is also recorded, possibly for the first 
time, that both the Western and the Eastern Gangas had the same progenitor named 
maharaja Vishnugupta who moved his capital to Ahichchhatra.°° To Vishnugupta is also 
attributed the division of the empire by assigning the Kalinga country to his son Bhagadatta 
and thus founding the Kalinga-Ganga dynasty. Vishnugupta is also credited with getting 
an elephant from Indra after pleasing him with his aindra-dwaja-puja. This event is offered 


as an explanation for the adoption of elephant as the emblem of the Western Ganga dynasty. 


These narratives claim that the Western Ganga branch was founded by two sons of 
the king Padmanabha of the same family. The two sons - originally named Rama and 
Lakshmana - were sent to the south in the wake of an invasion by Mahipala, the ruler of 
Ujjayini-pura. The story records that they were accompanied by the younger sister of their 
father and forty-eight chosen brahmanas.*! Both the princes were also given new names 
i.e. Dadiga and Madhava. In the South, the two princes made Perur their base and became 
the disciple of a Jaina teacher Simhanandi-acharya of Kranu-gana, a Jaina sect. Though 


the records describe Madhava as a learned and brave man, these narratives do not attribute 


48 Tbid. It is interesting to note that, in some records, even the Chalukyas of Kalyani are also described as 
originating from Ayodhya-pura. For example, see B.L. Rice, ‘Belagami inscription of Mahamandalesvara 
Kundamarasa’, EC Vol. VII, Sk 125, pp. 96-97. 

” BLL. Rice, ‘Kallurgudda inscription of Trailokyamalldeva’, EC Vol. VII, Sh. 4, pp. 4-9. It is a twelfth 
century records belonging to the Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

°° B.L. Rice, ‘Humcha inscription of Nanni-Santara’, op. cit. 


5! Thid. 
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the creation of the kingdom primarily to these qualities. Rather it is said to be a result of 
the blessings of Simhanandi-acharya on a number of preconditions including loyalty to 
‘Jina-shasana’. The kingdom thus granted had the following boundaries - ‘on the north, 
the limit touched Marandale; east, Tonda-ndd; on the west, the ocean and the place called 
Cheram (i.e. Chera country); south, Kongu’. Thus, Nandagiri as its fort, Kuvalala as its 
city, the kingdom was named Gangavadi Ninety-six thousand. The record also mentions 


that within these territories, the founder princes had to subdue all the enemies. 


The issue of identification of the places mentioned in the narrative has been 
investigated by a number of scholars. M.V. Krishna Rao has suggested an Andhra origin 
for the Gangas.*” Relying mainly on the above mentioned eleventh and twelfth century 
epigraphic records, Rao has accepted their connection with /kshvaku lineage. But he 
identifies this Jkshvaku family as the one which ruled over the north of the river Krishna in 
the Andhra country. According to Rao, the establishment of the Western Ganga rule can 
be attributed to two important political developments. One was the decline of the /kshvaku 
family due to the rising powers of Salankayanas on the one side and of the Vakatakas 
Kadambas on the other side. The other contributory political development was the 
simultaneous campaigns of Samudragupta in the peninsula. The latter is said to have 
shaken ‘the stability of the existing kingdoms and provided opportunities for enterprising 
men to carve out kingdoms for themselves’.** Rao expresses the possibility that it was 
under these circumstances, two ambitious /kshvaku princes - Dadiga and Madhava came 
to Perur and established their kingdom. He identifies this Perur with the Perur in YSR 
Cuddapah district in Rayalaseema region of Andhra Pradesh. The identification is based 
on the fact that the place is still known as Ganga Perur and thus provides testimony to its 
connection with the Gangas. But this hypothesis of Rao, does not offer any explanation of 


how to replace the /kshvakus of Ayodhya with the /kshvakus of Nagarjunikonda. 


52 M.V. Krishna Rao, The Western Gangas of Talkad: A Monograph on the History of Mysore from the 
Fourth to the Close of the Eleventh Centuries, Madras, 1936. 
3 Thid., p. 4. 
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The issue of the early career of the Gangas has been investigated by M. 
Arokiaswami also.>* Though, like Rao, he also accepts the accounts of the eleventh and 
twelfth century lithic records as genuine, he refuses to accept the identification of Perur 
mentioned in these records with Perur of Andhradesha. Arokiaswami’s objections are 
based on the understanding that the area did not have the kind of popularity of Jainism as 
indicated in these records. He prefers to identify Perur with Perur near the modern town of 
Coimbatore.** He emphasizes that the Coimbatore region had been under Jaina influence 
since the early centuries of the Christian era whereas the Perur in YSR Cuddapah district 
does not have the remnants of Jaina glory. According to him, the location of their early 
base in the Coimbatore region is further supported by the Kudaluru inscription of 
Madhavavarman I which records the donation of ‘the village of Perur to the west of river 
Totla and east of Marukare visaya’. He identifies river Totla with a mountain stream of 
Nilgiris and Marukare with Madhukarai near Coimbatore.>*° Besides these, Arokiaswami 
also. based his argument on the late-seventeenth century Tamil chronicle 
Kongudesharajakkal. He attributes the establishment of the Western Ganga rule to the 
losing popularity of the Ratta king Vikramaditya of Kongu among the Jainas. Vikramaditya 
was a Shaivite by faith and was not a patron of Jainism. As a result, the Jainas led by 
Simahanadi-acharya became instrumental in installing Madhava on the throne of Kongu. 
The argument of Arokiaswami has been supported by S.V. Vishvanatha who suggests that 
the name and title Kongunivarman, adopted by the Western Ganga kings were derived from 


the word Kongu, used in the name of the region.*” 


But this hypothesis also has some limitations. Firstly, the hypothesis is not based 
on the critical review of the information available in the epigraphs. The author, like Rao 


and others, has missed the fact that these accounts were not contemporary to the Western 


34M. Arokiaswami, The Kongu Country: Being the History of the Modern Districts of Coimbatore and Salem 
from the Earliest Times to the Coming of the British, Madras, 1956. 

% Tbid., p. 104 ff. 

* Tbid., p. 105. 

57 As cited by B. Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, p. 10. 
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Ganga rule. The Gangas themselves did not mention anywhere in their records that they 
had their origins in Ayodhya, a claim which could have enhanced the legitimacy of their 
rule. Besides, such accounts are full of interventions of the supernatural powers in the form 
of giving boons to the devotees and the performers of sacrifices. It suggests that the real 
motive of the narratives was anything but presenting historical information. Not only that 
the reading of the above-mentioned Kudaluru inscription of Madhavavarman I by K.V. 
Ramesh*® differs from the one offered by Arokiaswami>’. K.V. Ramesh reads the river 
mentioned in the demarcation of the donated village Perur as river Tolla and not as river 
Totla. Moreover, the places called Kuvalala and Nandagiri, mentioned in these records are 
closer to the Perur of YSR Cuddapah district than the Perur of Kongu region. Responding 
to the above-cited logic offered by S.V. Vishvanatha, Sheik Ali has rightly argued that the 
title of Konganivarma adopted by the Western Ganga rulers was actually due to the 


conquest of the Konkan region by Madhava I. 


Another limitation of these records is that these were all composed during the 
period when the Gangas had lost their prominence in the region. And if we look at the 
context of these accounts, the aim seems to be the valorisation of some actor of the record 
who claimed direct or indirect connection with the Western Gangas. For example, the 
eleventh century Humcha inscription (dated c. 1077 CE), which is the earliest of these 
inscriptions, narrates the story of Ganga origin in the context of eulogising Viramahadevi, 
wife of one of the Santara kings who were subordinates of the Chalukyas.°! The Tattakere 
inscription of Ganga Permmadi (c. 1085 CE) was composed during the overlordship of 


Chalukya Tribhuvanamalladeva.® Similarly Kallurgudda inscription (dated c. 1122 CE) of 


38 K.V. Ramesh, Jnscriptions of..., op. cit., pp. 10-14. 

>» Arokiaswami has used the translation by B.L. Rice. For details, see B.L. Rice, ‘Kudaluru inscription of 
Madhavavarman I’, MAR 1930, p. 7. 

© B. Sheik Ali, History of ..., op. cit., p. 11. 

6! The record belongs to the reign of Nanni-Santara, a subordinate ruler of Chalukya ruler Tribhuvanamalla. 
For details see, B.L. Rice, ‘Humcha inscription...’, op. cit. 


© B.L. Rice, ‘Tattakere inscription of Ganga Permmadi’, EC Vol. VII, Sh 10, pp. 11-12. 
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the reign of Chalukya Trailokyamalladeva records the renovation of a basadi by Nanniya 
Ganga.© Nanniya Ganga was a subordinate of the Chalukya ruler Trailokyamalladeva. It 
records that a chaityalaya was constructed in the locality, known as Mandali, by Madhava 
and Adiga as per the advice of Simhanandy Acharya of Krug-gana. Thus, the aim of the 
eulogy section of the inscription, which gives the account of the origins of the Gangas, 
seems to eulogise the Krug-gana as a Jaina sect patronised by the Western Gangas and the 


antiquity of the sect in the locality. 


In addition to that the claim for the role of Simhanandi-acharya in the establishment 
of the kingdom, though starts appearing in the Western Ganga records from eighth century 
CE, is also not found in the early inscriptions. Even in those records, he is never mentioned 
as playing any important role in the establishment of the kingdom. The later addition of the 
acharya’s name seems to be an attempt at showing their connection with Jainism and seek 
legitimation. Not only that, these accounts also suggest that the foundation of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty predated the foundation of the Western Ganga dynasty. But it contradicts 
the established chronology of the two dynasties. Thus, the claim of their origin from 
Ayodhya and its connection with /kshvaku family does not seem to be a historical account 


of events. 


In fact, while tracing the origins of the Western Gangas, we need to take due care 
of the fact that every literary composition has a targeted audience and an understanding of 
that may be of great help in understanding the biases in its composition. Using the source 
of a later period and that also composed under the patronage of other dynasties may only 
tell us how their successors in the region wished to present themselves. And this 
presentation was bound to be coloured. The accounts assigning Ayodhya origin to the 
Western Gangas seems to be aimed at the legitimation of some members of their family or 
at emphasizing the popularity of Jainism in the region and the support of Jaina order in the 


establishment of the first indigenous kingdom in the region. 


6 B.L. Rice, ‘Kallurgudda inscription of Trailokyamalldeva’, op. cit. 
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Another problem with the above-mentioned attempts to investigate the 
establishment of the state under the Western Gangas is the basic assumption that origin of 
a State is an event determined by the origin of a dynasty. These explanations fail to realise 
the importance of the social, economic and cultural processes involved in the emergence 
of the state. The discussions in the earlier part of this chapter suggest that the founder of 
the Western Ganga dynasty made use of the developments which had been unfolding in 


the region for a long time.™ 


But these accounts, together with the fact that some of their early inscriptions record 
donations in the Anantapur district of Andhra and the references to Paruvi visaya in these 
indicate that they started their political career from the middle Pennar valley. Over period 
of time, they expanded their base first to the Kolar region and then to the Mysore region. 


The reasons responsible for the same should be searched in the geopolitical factors. 
Political Processes 


About six centuries of the Western Ganga rule may be divided into two analytical 
phases on the basis of the prominent trends in the society, economy and polity. Of these, 
the first phase may be dated upto the sixth CE during which the state was mainly focussed 


on first consolidating its control over the region in and around modern-day Kolar district 


® For details, see the section on the Beginnings of the State above. 

6 On the basis of changes in the script, palaeography, calligraphy, language or languages employed, 
genealogical narratives, methods of dating and format of the grant portions of the Western Ganga charters, 
as identified by K.V. Ramesh, two developmental stages of the Western Ganga state may be identified. 
The first phase many be dated from about the end of fourth century to about the mid-sixth century. The 
second phase may be placed from c. mid-sixth century to the end of their rule i.e. 1000 CE. For details, see 
K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit. These two phases broadly coincide with the early and the later 
phases (i.e. middle and late) respectively, identified in the Ganga temple architecture by I.K. Sarma. For 
details, see LK. Sarma, Temples of the Gangas of Karnataka, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 
1992. For the trends in economic and social spheres, see the chapters on economy and society in the present 
thesis. However, if we go by the changes in terms of political structure, the first phase may be identified 


upto early sixth century whereas the following phase may be dated upto early eleventh century. 
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and later expanding their political influence through wars and diplomacy. One also needs 
to underline that by the fourth century when we come across the first evidences of the 
existence of the Western Ganga state it had already progressed from the stage of what is 
generally referred to as the chiefdom stage and had set up a kingdom. For example, the 
territories under their control in this phase comprised of, as stated above, the middle Pennar 
valley and parts of the Kolar plateau, with their capital at Kovalalapura. During the phase, 
they also controlled, though temporarily, parts of ancient Sendraka- and Vallavi-visayas, 
which roughly correspond with parts of Shimoga and Davanagere districts and parts of 
Chikkamagalur and Hassan districts respectively. These regions roughly correspond to 


parts of Tungabhadra basin and the Vedavathi basin respectively. 


This phase was followed by the expansion of their power in the Cauvery river valley 
with their capital at Talakad. But, that did not mean losing control over the Kolar region. 
The phase also witnessed consolidation of their power through a shift in the strategy in 
various realms. During this period, they had to accept the overlordship of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. But keeping in mind the very few references to it in their inscriptions, it may be 
surmised that this was either short lived or only symbolic. Towards the end of the phase, 
one can notice the declining fortune of the dynasty when it was reduced to a subordinate 


status by the Rashtrakutas and lost independence. 


As the Western Ganga charters credit Konganivarman with expanding the kingdom 
through the strength of his arms, it may be inferred that it was during his reign only that 
the dynasty gained recognition as a political force of some importance. But the records are 
silent about the political powers he had to confront during his campaigns. Most probably, 
these powers were local rulers, some of whom must have aligned with the Pallavas, who 
were the most powerful ruling house of the south India in those times. One such power 
seems to be the Banas who, as per the records of the Kadambas of Banavasi, were the 


subordinates of the Pallavas,°° and had their homeland in the Parigi/Paruvi region in the 


6° F, Kielhorn, ‘Talagunda Inscription of Kakusthavarman’, op. cit. 
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Anantapur district.°’ According to B. Sheik Ali, during the reign of Konganivarma, they 
controlled the Kolar region. Thus, the territories controlled by them broadly corresponds 
with the ones which became the nucleus of the Western Ganga kingdom. B. Sheik Ali also 
credits Konganivarman with the conquest over Konkan coast and the region called 
Konganidesha (the territories around the Salem district of Tamil Nadu).°* But evidences to 


support this inference are more circumstantial than direct. 


The title of dharma-mahdadhirdja assigned to him suggests that he also started using 
the popular paraphernalia of royalty including Sanskrit political titles, a gotra and kula 
affiliation. It is also argued that the political chaos emerging due to the campaign of 
Samudragupta in the region was exploited by the early Ganga rulers and forced the Pallavas 
to accept them as an autonomous power in the region. Thus, by accepting their independent 
status the Pallavas now had a cushion against any future attack by any power located in the 
north or by the emerging power of the Kadambas of Banavasi in Western Karnataka. It is 
worth noting that the hostility towards the Pallavas, found in the inscriptions of the early 


Kadambas of Banavasi,°? 


is absent in the Western Ganga records. Rather there are 
references to the Pallava rulers themselves coronating at least two Western Ganga rulers.” 
During the first phase of the state, there is no reference to any war between the two powers. 
That lends further support to their cordial relations with the Pallavas. But whether they 


accepted the overlordship of the Pallavas is yet to be established conclusively. The above- 


67 T. V. Mahalingam, The Banas in South Indian History, Madras, 1951, pp. 150-60; K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
A History of South India, Fourth Edition, New Delhi, 2003; N. Krishna Reddy ef al, ‘The Banas and 
Vaidumbas’, in B. Rajendra Prasad (ed.), Early Medieval Andhra Pradesh AD 624-1000, New Delhi, 2009, 
pp. 95-106. 

8B. Sheik Ali, History of..., op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

® See, for example, the Talagunda inscription of the reign of Shantivarman records that the founder of the 
dynasty was forced to take to the kshatriya-vritti as he was insulted by a Pallava ruler during his studies at 
Kanchi, the capital of the Pallavas. the inscription also records that Mayurvarman had to fight with the 
circle of subordinate rulers (raja-mandala) of the Pallavas led by brhad-Bana to carve out his own 
kingdom; F. Kielhorn, ‘Talagunda Inscription of Kakusthavarman’, op. cit. 


7 BLL. Rice, ‘Penukonda Plates of Madhava II Simhavarman’, EI, Vol. XIV, pp. 331-40. 
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mentioned instances of the Pallava rulers coronating the Western Ganga rulers may be an 
attempt on part of the latter to seek legitimation for their rule by invoking the name of the 
former sovereigns of the region and the greatest political power of contemporary south 


India. 


An important development of the early phase of the kingdom is said to be the 
establishment of two more branches of the Western Gangas i.e. one at Paruvi near 
Hindupur in Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh under Aryavarman (c. 390-410 CE) and 
the other at Kaivara in the Kolar district of Karnataka under Krishnavarman (c. 390-410 
CE). This development is said to have taken place during the reign of Harivarman (c. 390- 
410 CE), the son and successor of Madhavavarman I. But, it is argued, these collateral 
branches did not last long and the kingdom was soon reunited during the reign of 
Madhavavarman III (c. 430-466).’! The available inscriptions do not throw any light on 
the circumstances responsible for the branching off and subsequent reunification of the 


dynasty. 


But this theory of branching off is far from convincing. There are only two 
epigraphical records suggesting the location of the seat of power at Talakad during the 
reign of Harivarman.” But the genuineness and contemporaneity of both these records is 


doubtful.’? It is also worth noticing that no other inscription records any donation in the 
g p y 


™ B, Sheikh Ali, History of..., op. cit., p. 46. 

” The said records are A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Tumbalu copper-plates of Ganga Harivarmma’, Indian 
Epigraphy, 2014, pp. 20-31; and R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Harivarma, Year 188’, MAR 1921, 
p. 17-18. 

® The genuineness of these records may be challenged on the basis of mismatch between the period assigned 
to the issuing king and the period assigned to the script in which these records have been composed. While 
the issuing king Harivarma is said to have ruled during the early fourth century, these are written in the 
characters of eighth century and ninth century respectively. Of the phase under study, another record 
reports such a mismatch i.e. the Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388 [B. R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Mercara 
plates of Avinita, Year 388’, EC (RE) Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 67-68]. The dates given in the plates correspond 


to 466 CE, but it is written in the characters of ninth century CE. K.V. Ramesh (/nscription of..., op. cit., 
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Mysore region by them or any other reference to the region during this phase. As a result, 
one is forced to doubt the assumption that during the first phase of their rule, the Western 
Gangas had a seat of power at Talakad.” Interestingly, K.V. Ramesh also does not agree 
with the proposition of the branching off theory and sees Aryavarman and Krishnavarman 


as other names of Harivarman.”> 


We come to know, through the above-mentioned later day accounts of the origins 
of the Gangas, that their earliest base was in the Perur of YSR Cuddapah district. This is 
corroborated by the existence of Perur-visaya in the kingdom since the times of 


Madhavavarman I.’ 


From this region, which falls in the middle Pennar valley, they seem 
to have taken their base to Kuvalalapura in the upper Pennar basin. So, what is explained 
as the branching off and reunification in the Western Ganga kingdom could actually be the 
expansion of the kingdom by including new areas. One reason for the same could be 


gaining access to the gold deposits of the Kolar region. 


The available inscriptions suggest that by the time Avinita ascended the Western 
Ganga throne, their military activities were primarily confined to the conquest of the 
chiefly powers. The argument is based on the fact that, as stated above, the inscriptions of 
the earlier rulers do not specify the names of the political powers defeated in the phase. 
They rather make generalized statements like the king ‘acquired much booty and fame 
through victories scored in many battles’ or the king ‘appropriated the wealth and fame of 
the vanquished adversaries’. It may be due to the reason that the status of the defeated 


chiefs was not high enough to invite glory for them, that usually being the main objective 


p. xix, fn. 1) has labelled such grants as ‘near-genuine’. He has rightly observed that such records may be 
used as corroborative evidences. 

™ This assumption was founded by the nomenclature ‘Western Gangas of Talakadu’ coined by Lewis Rice 
(K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the..., op cit. p. xix, fn. 2). The nomenclature is still used in the revised 
volumes of Epigraphia Carnatica published by Institute of Kannada Studies, University of Mysore, 
Mysore. 

™ K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of the ..., op. cit., p. lv. 


7° C.R. Krishnamacharlu, ‘Shasanakota Plates of Madhavavarman, Year 1’, op. cit. 
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of the eulogy portion of the charters. The period also does not report any instance of 
entering into matrimonial alliance with political powers of some importance, a strategy 
followed by the Ganga rulers later.’” Admittedly, the prasasti section can also be seen as 


conforming to the desired norms by royalty. 


During the reign of Avinita (c. 466-495 CE), the Western Ganga kingdom rose to 
prominence. It seems that the political stability provided by his predecessors allowed 
Avinita and his successor son Durvinita to consolidate the kingdom. The recognition of 
their sovereignty by the Pallavas would have also contributed to it. The reign of Avinita, 
as a result, witnessed the policy of matrimonial alliances with the important contemporary 
political powers. Avinita married the sister of the Kadamba ruler Krishnavarmma- 
mahadhirdaja, who was controlling western Karnataka during this time. This alliance would 
have put to rest the confrontation between the two ruling houses.’* Matrimonial alliance 
was also possibly formed with the Pallavas by marrying a Western Ganga princess with a 
Pallava family member.”? Avinita also married the daughter of Skandavarma, the king of 
Punnata country which was spread over the Heggadadevankote and Nanjangund taluks of 


Mysore district. 


This policy of entering into matrimonial alliances was continued by his successors 
also. For example, Durvinita married a Chola princess. The family of the latter was claimed 


to have belonged to the lineage of Karikala.®° Similarly, Mushkara married the daughter of 


™ Though B. Sheik Ali is of the opinion that the father of Avinita i.e. Tadangala Madhava (Madhavavarman 
IID) was married to the sister of the Kadamba ruler Krishnavarman (B. Sheik Ali, History of ..., op. cit. p. 
57), K.V. Ramesh holds that it was Avinita himself who was married to the sister of the Krishnavarman 
(K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the ..., op. cit., p. lvi). 

78 B. Sheik Ali, History of..., op. cit., p. 55. 

” The possibility is based on the Hosakote plates of Avinita which records the construction of the temple of 
the Arhat by the mother of Pallava-adhiraja Simhavishnu in the Western Ganga territories; for details, see 
M.H. Krishna, ‘Hosakote Plates of Konganyadhiraja, Year 12’, MAR 1938, pp. 80-90. 

8° K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kirumorekoli grant of Mushkara’, EJ Vol. LXII, pp. 105-13. 
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a certain Sindhuraja.*! But the identity of Sindhuraja has not been established satisfactorily. 
He might be an early ruler of the Sindha dynasty which emerged in the Gulbarga district. 


But this identification requires conclusive evidence in its support. 


These matrimonial alliances indicate the increasing political stature of the Western 
Ganga dynasty and its recognition by the then contemporary powers. This policy directly 
contributed to expanding the boundaries of the kingdom at least in one instance. When the 
ruler of Punnata died without any male heir, then in the capacity of his maternal grandson 
Durvinita acquired the kingdom.” It expanded the boundaries of his kingdom to the 
Heggadadevankote and Nanjangund taluks of Mysore district. This expansion brought 
parts of the fertile Cauvery valley under their control and possibly became one of the 
factors for the establishment of a seat of power at Talavanapura in the Mysore region. It is 
worth underlining that the earliest reference, with undisputed antiquity, to Talavanapura in 
the Western Ganga records dates to the reign of Shivamara-I (CE 679-725). It comes in the 
form of Talavanapura referred to as the seat of power when Shivamara made some grant 
as per the request of two sons of the Pallava crown-prince.*? Before that all the references 
to Talavanapura are found only in the records with doubtful genuineness. For example, the 
Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388 inscription records the donation of a piece of land as 
tala-vrtti in Talavanapura.** But the genuineness of the plates is under doubt due to a 
mismatch between the declared period of the grant and the period of the characters in which 


it was engraved. 


The mid-sixth century witnessed the beginning of another phase in the Western 


Ganga dynasty. Politically the phase was marked by realignment of the friends in the light 


8! Thid. 

82 B.R. Gopal identifies this Punnata ‘chief ‘as Skandavarma II whose son Ravidatta predeceased him. For 
more details on Punnata kings’ genealogy, see B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Introduction’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, 
Mysore, 1974. 

83 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Halligere plates of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34’, EC Vol. III, Md. 113, p. 106-09. 

4B. R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388’, op. cit. 
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of the changing power equations in the south. The period witnessed rivalry among the 
newly emerging powers like the Chalukyas of Vatapi and the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta 
in the north and the Pandyas to the south. As suggested by Malini Adiga, the phase began 
with the accession of Shripurusha.* In this power struggle, the Western Gangas dumped 
their alliance with the Pallavas and allied first with the Chalukyas and later with their 
successors, the Rashtrakutas. The Western Gangas also had to confront the Pandyas who 
were eying Kongudesha. Possibly, the territories could be saved only by fostering 


matrimonial alliance with the Pandyas by offering a Ganga princess to a Pandya prince. 


But the struggle with the Rashtrakutas was longer and of greater implications for 
them. During the reign of Shivamara II (c. 788-800 CE), the campaign of the Rashtrakuta 
ruler Dhruva ended with the imprisonment of Shivamara II and appointment of Dhruva’s 
son Kambharaja Ranavaloka as the in-charge of the Ganga domains, by now known as 
Gangavadi. During these turbulent times, the administration was actually run by his son 
Marasimha, who had been designated as yuvaraja. We come across four copper-plate 
records belonging to Marasimha, and they all refer to him as the yuvardja only. 
Interestingly, all these records have been reported from Manne in Nelamangala taluk of 
Bangalore rural district and refer to Manyapura (the ancient name of Manne) as the seat of 


power.*° 


The Western Gangas, during this period of turmoil, benefitted from the war of 


succession in the Rashtrakuta dynasty between Govinda III and Kambharaja Ranavaloka. 


85 For details of this power struggle, see Malini Adiga, The Making of South Karnataka: Society, Polity and 
Culture in the Early Medieval Period, AD 400-1030, Hyderabad, 2006, pp. 115-22. But the beginning of 
the new phase in political developments differ from the one noticed in the epigraphs, as earmarked by K.V. 
Ramesh (K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. x1x ff.) 

86 See, for example, B.L. Rice, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719’, EC Vol. IX, NI. 60; R. Shama 
Sastry, ‘Kottimba grant of Yuvardja Marasimha, Shaka 721, Year 3’, MAR 1924, pp. 72-79; M. S. Nagaraja 
Rao and K.V. Ramesh ‘Manne plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha’, Copper Plate Inscriptions from Karnataka: 
Recent Discoveries, Mysore, 1985, pp. 14-28; M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh, ‘Manne plates of 
Marasimha, Shaka 723’, op. cit., pp. 29-43. 
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Govinda III set Shivamara II free and reinstated him. But their lost glory could be partially 
restored by Rajamalla I (c. 819-40 CE) only. He could achieve it with the help of the 
Nolambas, who were the subordinates of the Rashtrakutas earlier and were ruling the 
territories, later known as Nolambavadi-32,000 since ninth century. It is interesting to note 
that a part of their territory comprised of what was earlier part of the Western Ganga 
territories like parts of Kolar and Bangalore.*’” Though Rachamalla could wrest a 
significant part of the kingdom from the Rashtrakutas, a part of it remained under the 


control of the Rashtrakuta’s subordinate named Bankesha.*® 


But this success was short-lived. Under Amoghavarsha I, the Rashtrakutas could 
successfully force the Western Ganga king Nitimarga Ereyanga I (c. 840-869 CE) to accept 
their overlordship. After that for about the next hundred years, they ruled as Rashtrakuta 
subordinate, acknowledging their overlordship in their inscriptions and serving in their 
military campaigns. Following the decline of the Rashtrakutas towards the late tenth 
century, they again had to negotiate with the emerging powers such as the Chalukyas of 


Kalyana and the Cholas in addition to the rebellious subordinate rulers. 


During this phase of expansion, the Gangas had to face the challenge thrown by the 
emerging power of the Nolambas also. Taking advantage of the political instability due to 
the Chalukya-Pallava invasions, the Nolambas had carved out a principality for themselves 
in the south-eastern parts of Karnataka and the adjoining parts of Andhra Pradesh by the 
mid-eighth century.*? Thus, like the Gangas, the Nolambas also established their early base 


in the upper Pennar basin.”” During the early phase their domain was limited to Chitradurga 


87K, Satya Murty, Medieval Indian Culture and Political Geography, New Delhi, 1991, p. 54. 

88 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Keregodi-Rangapura plates of Rajamalla II and Butuga’, MAR 1919, pp. 27-30. 

89 The Nolambas are also known as the Nolamba Pallavas due to their claim of origin from the Pallavas. For 
details on the political history of the Nolambas, see M.S. Krishna Murthy, ‘The Nolambas’ in B. Rajendra 
Prasad (ed.), Early Medieval Andhra Pradesh: AD 624-1000, New Delhi, 2009, pp. 107-19. The 
subsequent account of the Nolamba political history is mainly based on this reference. 


°° K, Satya Murty, Medieval Indian ..., op. cit., p. 57. 
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and Tumkur districts and was referred to as Nolambalige-1,000. On the decline of the 
Gangas, their kingdom was extended and came to include parts of Kolar, Bangalore, 
Bellary and Anantapur districts. This expanded unit was referred to as Nolambavadi- 
32,000. The relations between the two powers did not remain static and were determined 
by the ambitions of individual rulers. As a result, we find the Nolambas sometimes 
accepting the status of a subordinate ruler and assisting them in their fight against their 


enemies, and sometimes trying to assert their independence. 


The earliest unambiguous reference to them in the Ganga records is dated to the 
reign of Shivamara II. It was also the time when the actual powers were enjoyed by 
yuvardja Marasimha as Shivamara II had been imprisoned by the Rashtrakuta ruler due to 
his support to the latter’s rival in the war of succession. The Ganjam plates of his times 
record some donation by Kali Nolambadhiraja Kolliya-arasa of Pallavavaya after seeking 
permission from yuvardja Marasimha.’! Murthy identifies him with the Nolamba ruler 
Simhapota (AD 785-805) who also adopted the titles of Kolli Pallava Nolamba and Pallava 
Kula Tilaka.”” This eighth century reference confirms their subordinate status. But their 
allegiance was not permanent as Simhapota is said to have switched his allegiance to the 
Rashtrakutas. But this was also short lived as his successor Charuponnera (AD 805-830) 


again shifted his allegiance to the Western Gangas. 


The succeeding period witnessed matrimonial alliances between the two powers for 
at least three successive generations.”* But it is difficult to ascertain whether these relations 
could ensure permanent friendship between them. The late ninth century Iggali inscription 


of Satyavakya-Permanadi records the death of Racheya Ganga in a battle against the 


°! B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Ganjam plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha Ereyappa’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Sr 66, pp. 
682-83. 

°? M.S. Krishna Murthy, ‘The Nolambas...’, op. cit., p. 111. 

°3 For details, see M.S. Krishna Murthy, ‘The Nolambas’..., op. cit. 
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Nolamba king in the Uttarillaga fort.** Whether this Nolamba king belonged to the main 
line of the Nolamba dynasty or belonged to some other Nolamba family is difficult to 
establish. If we take him as a ruler from the main Nolamaba family, this enmity seems to 
be short lived. We come to know that during the reign of the Ganga ruler Ereyapparasa, 
the Ganga army led by a warrior holding the office of Nagattara and the army of the 
Nolamba king Ayappadeva jointly resisted the Chalukyan army at Tumbepadi.”° Thus, the 


record suggests an alliance between the two but no subordinate status for the Nolambas. 


Its seems that by the reign of Rajamalla I, the Nolambas had emerged as a powerful 
ally of the Gangas in the wake of the struggle with the Banas. Nolamba ruler Polala Chora 
I (c. CE 830-875) was rewarded by the latter by entrusting the governorship of Ganga-6000 
province. In the Western Ganga inscriptions, this appointment is recorded for the first time 
in the Madivala inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi which records that Nolambadhiraja 
[most probably Mahendra I (c. AD 875-97)] as the governor of Ganga-6,000 province when 
Nitimarga-Permanadi (Rachamalla II) was ruling over the earth.?° He was referred to as 
entitled to the five great instruments (paficamahdsabdas), a title which the Nolamba rulers 
had been using for a long time. But the actual Nolamba control was not limited to the 
Ganga-6,000 province only. The territories under their control, as discerned by other 
records, included Nolambalige-1,000, Nirgundanadu-300, Irigalvadi-300, Nelligundi, and 
Gangavur-30. These correspond to the modern Chitradurga, Tumkur, parts of Anantapur 


and Chittoor and Dharmapuri districts of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu.”” 


But the expansionist policies of Nolambadhiraja Mahendra I brought him in direct 


confrontation with the Ganga ruler Rachamalla II, when he tried to occupy Gangavadi- 


4 BLR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Iggali inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 204, pp. 708- 
09. 

°5 J.F. Fleet, ‘Three Western Ganga records in the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore’, EI Vol. VI, 
pp. 45-50. 

°° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Madivala inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi’, EC Vol. X, KI. 79, pp. 21-22. 

°7 M.S. Krishna Murthy, ‘The Nolambas’..., op. cit., p. 112. 
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96,000. The records of both Gangas and the Nolambas testify to the battles fought between 
their armies. It resulted in the death of Mahendra in a battle, following which the Ganga 
ruler Marasimha adopted the title of Nolambakuntaka and possibly designated the Nolamba 
territories as Nolambavadi-32,000. This term remained in use for the subsequent period as 
well. But the control did not last long as Ayappadeva (AD 897-934), the successor of 
Mahendra I, not only snatched Nolambavadi-32,000 from the Gangas but also significantly 
expanded the territories of his kingdom. In this pursuit, he seemed to have benefitted 
significantly from the declining power of the Gangas, and the rivalry between the 
Chalukyas of Vengi and the Rashtrakutas. In this rivalry, he sided with the Rashtrakutas 
and also aligned with the Gangas. The Begur inscription of Erreyapparasa stands testimony 
to the Ganga-Nolamba alliance. The inscription records that the invasion by Vira- 
Mahendra (identified with the Vengi Chalukyan ruler Bhima I) on Gangavadi was resisted 


by the combined forces of the Gangas and the Nolambas.”® 
The Structure of the Early Western Ganga State 


As mentioned earlier in the chapter, by the time we come to get the first peep into 
the Western Ganga state during the reign of Madhavavarman I, it had acquired the features 
which may invite the title of a kingdom for it. But it would be erroneous to assume that 
throughout its documented existence of about six centuries, it remained a static institution. 
On the basis of the changes reflected in the various aspects of the state formation, we may 


identify two broad phases, as has been underlined above. 
The king 


The available evidences show that the state was under monarchical form of 
government in which the king enjoyed the top-most legislative, executive and judicial 
authority. The claims to the throne depended on the hereditary succession based on the 


practice of primogeniture. The king adopted the royal titles like mahdaraja and maha- 


°8 J.F. Fleet, ‘Three Western Ganga records...’, op. cit. 
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adhiraja which suggest his claim to independent status. From the reign of Avinita, new 
titles like kongani-varman, kongani-mahardja were also used frequently. These titles seem 


to suggest their control over the Konkan. 
Territory 


The territories under the control of the Western Ganga rulers of this phase, as 
suggested above, have been a matter of debate. The popular reference to the Western 
Gangas as the Gangas of Talakad gives an impression that their capital was Talavanapura 
(modern day Talakad in T. Narasipur taluk of Mysore district) since the beginning. But if 
we go by the information furnished by the available records, together with the distribution 
of land donations and the territories mentioned in the inscriptions, we come to conclude 
that the area under their effective control was in and around the Kolar region in Karnataka 
together with Anantapur and YSR Cuddapah districts of Andhra Pradesh. This may also 
be referred to as the upper Pennar basin and the middle Pennar valley.”? The donative 
activities of the Western Gangas in this phase were restricted to this region only. The 
donations were mainly concentrated in the modern-day districts of Kolar, Chikkaballapur 
and Bangalore Rural districts followed by sporadic distribution in the districts named 
Anantapur and YSR Cuddapah in Andhra Pradesh, extending upto parts of Davangere and 
Chikamagalur in the west (see Annexure III for the distribution of the lands donated during 


this phase). The three records which contradict this conclusion are not genuine.!° 


The above discussion makes it clear that during this phase, the kingdom mainly 
comprised of the region around Kolar and Ganga-Perur. But the area of its influence 
extended much beyond these in the western direction. The Keregalur plates of Madhava II 
suggests that the kingdom also included the territories referred to as administrative units 


and known as Sendraka-visaya, Vallavi 8,000-visaya and Devalge-visaya. 101 The territories 


°° K. Satya Murty, Medieval Indian..., op. cit., p. 57. 
100 For details on these records, see Supra n. 73. 


101 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, EC (RE), Vol. 8, Hn 10, pp. 592-93. 
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broadly covered by these units extend from the western parts of Shimoga district to the 
Belur taluk of Hassan district.'©? Interestingly, these territories were also claimed by the 
Kadambas of Banavasi during the same period 1.e. fifth-sixth century CE. The Kadamba 
inscriptions also refer to Sendraka-visaya and Vallavi-visaya.'°? A study of the chronology 
of these inscriptions suggest that the Keregalur plates of Madhava II actually predates the 
concerned Kadamba inscriptions. It means that the territories were later snatched by the 
Kadambas from the Gangas. A frequent change in the political control over these bordering 
territories cannot be ruled out as in the subsequent period the territories provide evidence 
of greater number of donative activities by the Gangas. But as per the present state of 
evidence, that phase starts from the eighth-ninth centuries i.e. after about three hundred 


years. 


It is also interesting to note that during this period, we do not come across any 
reference to the term Gangavadi or any of its variants like Gangapati or Ganga-ndadu. Nor 
do we get the administrative expression like 96,000 visaya for the territories under their 
control. The only reference to the term 96,000 visaya in this phase again comes from the 
above-mentioned Kudlur plates of Harivarma, Year 188 whose genuineness is doubtful.'™ 
That gives credence to the above inference that during the early phase, the Western Ganga 
kingdom did not include the Mysore region, which later came to be identified with the term 


Gangavadi. 


The territory under their control was organized into a hierarchy of administrative 
units referred to as rdstra, rajya, visaya, nddu and bhoga. But the exact connotation of 
these terms is difficult to determine. For example, first two of these terms i.e. rdstra and 


rajya are often used as a generic term for the kingdom.'!°° However, according to K.V. 


102 Ror details, see G.S. Gai, Inscriptions of the Early Kadambas, Delhi, 1996, p. 55. 

103 Tbid. 

104 Supra n. 73. 

105 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary of Administrative Terms in Ancient Karnataka, Mysore, 2000, 


p. 4. 
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Ramesh, the term rdstra was also used for the administrative units referred to as visaya.'°° 
D.C. Sircar takes it as a term used for a district or its sub-division.'”’ This synonymy of 
rastra with visaya may be argued on the basis of the use of the terms interchangeably for 
some administrative units. For example, the Chaluvanahalli Plates of Simhavarman records 
that the capital city Kuvalala was located in Kuvalala-visaya!®’ whereas the Chaluvanahalli 
plates of Madhavavarman (III), Year 1 refers it to be located in Kuvalala-rastra.!©? The 
sole reference to the term rdjya is found only in the context of Kulungijya-rdjya.''° Sircar 
argues that the term was used for a district or province of a kingdom.'!'! The term visaya 
signified a district.''* But the most popular of the three terms seems to be visaya. In the 
phase under discussion, the terms rdstra and rdjya were used only in one context each 
whereas the term visaya was used for all other references which are about a dozen in 


number. 


The use of administrative units with the suffix nadu is almost absent from the 
records of the period. The four inscriptions of the period do use the term but of these, the 
three inscriptions have mismatch between the period of the grant mentioned and the period 
of the characters in which these were engraved.'!? The only genuine inscription which 
mention the term nddu uses it in the context of mentioning the witnesses to a grant. The 
Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita records that the important personages of Gamje-nadu, 
among others, were the witnesses to the grant made by Avinita.'!* That suggests that it was 


only towards the end of the period under study, that the term nddu came into use. 


°K. V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 60, f.n. 3. 

°’ D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 277. 

°8.K.V. Ramesh, ‘Chaluvanahalli plates of Simhavarman, Year 1’, EJ Vol. XLI, pp. 189-94. 

° K.V. Ramesh, ‘Chaluvanahalli plates of Madhavavarman (IID, Year 1’, EJ Vol. XLI, pp. 209-13. 
10R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, MAR 1924-25, pp. 95-96. 

| D.C. Sircar, India Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 274. 

2 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 377. 

13 Supra n. 73. 

'4R, Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, Year 25’, MAR 1924, pp. 67-69. 
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Another administrative unit we come across in the phase under discussion is bhdga. 
The Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year | record that the village Kuru- 
ura was located in Perati-bhdga.''> Similarly, the Kadagattur plates of Kongani Maharaja, 
Year 4 mention that Peruka-bhdga was located in Wanne-visaya.''® The term bhdga 
literally means enjoyment.'!’ But when used as an administrative term, it means ‘a 
subdivision of a district’.'!® In the present context, the term was used for referring to an 
administrative division only. This is attested by the same inscription which informs us that 


Perati-bhéga was a subdivision within Paruvi-visaya.!? 


Our records are silent about the arrangements made for the district administration. 
Particularly important is the absence of reference to any subordinate ruler or any official 
like visayapati in this regard. In the light of this it may be assumed that the administration 
of the districts, variously known as rdastra, rdjya, and visaya, was run by the officials 
appointed by the state. The picture regarding the administration of bhdga is no more 
different except the reference to one official called sendpati. The above mentioned 
Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year | records that the grant was made at 
the instance of the Perati-sendpati (meaning commander-in-charge of Perati).!°° It suggests 
that the military officials were appointed at the bhdga level who possibly took care of the 
implementation of the royal order. It also indicates the fusion of civil and military powers 


in the hands of the sendpati. 


The villages and cities seem to be the basic units of administration. We come across 
a number of villages in the context of their donation to some religious personality like 


brahmanas or religious institutions like temples, basadis and viharas, or while referring to 


'S R, Narasimhachar, ‘Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1’, MAR 1914-15, p. 39-44. 
‘6 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Kadagattur plates of Kongani Maharaja, Year 4’, EC Vol. XII, Mi. 110, pp. 115-16. 
7 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 54. 

'8 Thid. 
') R. Narasimhachar, ‘Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1’, op. cit. 
20 Tbid. 
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the boundaries of the donated settlement or a piece of land. Though there is only one 


!21 the existence of hamlets cannot 


indirect reference to a hamlet in the records of this phase, 
be negated. Similarly, inspite of the absence of any reference to settlements with the suffix 
nagara or pura which could suggest their urban character, the existence of urban 
settlements cannot be ruled out. For example, we come across references to Perur- 
adhisthana'”? and Kuvalala-adhisthana.'*> The term adhisthana stands for a capital or 
headquarter of an administrative unit or the chief city.!°* However, in the early medieval 
context, the term stood for an urban centre as well.!*> That itself suggests the urban nature 
of the settlement. Similarly, the seats of power of various provinces mentioned in the 


inscriptions, should also be urban settlements in nature, inhabited by people manning 


different levels in the administration, among other activities. 


Now the question is how were these settlements governed? Did there exist 
corporate bodies of local landed magnets or some state appointed officials looking after 
them? The available inscriptions do not clearly mention any corporate body in the agrarian 
set up. That may be due to the reason that the villages referred to in the available records 
were located either in the virgin territories or in the newly inhabited localities which had 
not experienced the socio-economic differentiations to the extent required for the 
emergence of such corporate bodies. The assumption is supported by the fact that the 
available inscriptions of the early phase are also silent about the social categories or jdtis 
existing in the villages.!*° We also do not come across any reference to the professional 
groups as witnesses to the grant. But there do exist references to some distinguished 


persons referred to as chdturvaidyas, mahamanusyas and mahdjanas. For example, the 


21 R, Shama Sastry, ‘Chukuttur grant of Simhavarman’, op. cit. 

22 K.V. Ramesh, ‘Perura plates of Simhavarman, Regnal Year 18’, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., pp. 479-82. 

23 K.V. Ramesh, ‘Chaluvanahalli Plates of Simhavarman’, op. cit. 

4 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 7. 

°5 For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval India, second edition, New 
Delhi, 2012, p. 138. 


6 For details, see chapter entitled ‘Evolution of Society’ in the present thesis. 
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Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (IID) record the presence of a chaturvaidya when the 
donation was made.'*’ The term chdturvaidyas literally means ‘well versed in the four 


vedas’,!7° it 


seems to be a reference to the brahmanas. The term mahamanusyas is found 


0!?° seems to be a reference to the 


mentioned in the Nallalam grant of Durvinita, Year 4 
landlords.'*° Interestingly, the same inscription also refers to chdturvaidyas as the 
witnesses. The reference which is found towards the end of the phase under discussion 
indicates to the existence of incipient local corporate bodies. The Tagare plates of Polavira 
record that when Polavira donated the village Palachchoge to the brahmana Nagasharman 
of Kaushika-sagétra and Taittiriya-carana, witnesses were Kannela-arasa and the 
perbarbas of Sikkamba and Anandura.!*! Of these, the expression perbarbas may be taken 
as a reference to the mahdjanas (i.e. brahmanas) who constituted the corporate body called, 


mahdjana.'** 


Thus, it was only towards the end of the phase under study, that we start getting 
references to the incipient local corporate bodies appearing in the inscriptions as witnesses. 
But in the case of the majority of the inscriptions, we do not get such indication. Any 
intimation to the royal officials regarding the privileges granted to the donee is also not 
found in these charters. In the light of this, it may be assumed that in the administration of 
such settlements, the donee brahmanas, religious institutions and in rare instances the 


emerging landed magnets and incipient local bodies were the main agents of the state. 


Though merely on the basis of the near absence of references to the villages 
administered by corporate bodies one cannot assume the absence of such villages, their 


existence does come under doubt unless proved by some conclusive evidence. Inspite of 


27 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm. 79, pp. 592-93. 
8 M.H. Krishna, ‘Shaliggame grant of Durvinita, Year 39’, MAR 1941, p. 133. 

2° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Nallalam grant of Durvinita, Year 40’, MAR 1924, pp. 69-72. 

3° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 180. 

31 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Tagare plates of Polavira’, EC (RE) Vol. 9, BI. 537, p. 837. 


32 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 108, f.n. 1. 
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that the available evidences do indicate to the creation of settlements where the state did 
not have the ideal administrative control. The fact that all these donations were declared 
free of all hindrances, we may assume that the fiscal control of the state also did not exist 
there. Such donations in the dominant historiography have been interpreted to have caused 
a dent in the state authority.'*? But to accept that one needs to prove that such villages and 
pieces of land were already under the fiscal obligations to the state which were liquidated 


by state action. As that has not been proved, the argument does not seem to hold ground. 


Regarding the administration of the urban centres also, the picture is not very clear. 
We have only one reference in this connection. We see the existence of a corporate body 
like manigrama (a term commonly used for a mercantile guild'**). But the references 
hardly provide any information on their role in the administration of the city. For example, 
the Keregalur plates of Madhava II record that some of the brahmana donees were serving 
as ‘chiefs over manigrama-sreni’.'** The term manigrama-sreni is a conjoint of 
manigrama and sreni. The term manigrama, as noted above, referred to a mercantile guild. 
The term sreni meant ‘a corporation or guild’.'° So, the conjoint term in the present context 
may mean a corporation of more than one mercantile guilds. The same inscription also 
refers to the existence of nakaras in Kirumandunur in the province of Devalge. It appears 
in the context of the donation of the right to collect a tithe from them for the twenty-two 
brahmana families. The term nakara stands for ‘a guild of merchants’.!°’ Thus the 
inscription refers to the existence of more than one such guilds in the settlement called 


Kirumandunur. But what role did they play in the city administration is not indicated in the 


'33 For details, see R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism, (AD 300-1200), Calcutta, 1965; idem., Early Medieval 
India Society: A Study in Feudalisation, Hyderabad, 2003; R.N. Nandi, State Formation, Agrarian Growth 
and Social Change in Feudal South India: c. AD 600-1200, New Delhi, 2000. 

84 1).C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 197. 

35 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, op. cit. 

136 T).C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical ..., op. cit., p. 316. 

57 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 208; Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. Cit., 
p. 74. 
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record. It is worth underlining that the inscription belongs to the Hassan taluk of Hassan 
district which was not part of the core areas controlled by the Western Ganga rulers i.e. 
Anantapur-Cuddapah and Kolar region. Therefore, it cannot be accepted as a representative 
case of the general administrative set up in the urban centres under the Western Gangas 


during the period under discussion. 


From their core areas, the reference to such corporate body comes from the city of 
Perur (which, as stated above, also enjoyed the status of adhisthana). The Melekote plates 
of Madhavavarman (III) record that the donated objects ‘were to be entrusted by the 
residents of Perura and ... manigrdma-sreni (the association of manigramas)’.'*® The 
statement is indicative of the recognition of manigrama in the implementation of the royal 


order. That indicates the say of the urban corporate body in administration. 
Officials 


The king ran the administration of these territories with the help of an officialdom. 
The names and number of officials forming it are not possible to ascertain as there is no 
list available for the same. Though some of these officials do figure in our records, there is 
no description of their functions. As a result, to ascertain their functions in the state one 
has to rely on the information available from other sources. It needs to be underlined that 
such a list of officials is bound to be short because of the smaller number of inscriptions 
available from the phase under discussion. Besides that, only the officials somehow 
associated with the purpose of the record, which happens to be some donations, might be 


mentioned in the records. 


During this exercise, the first official we come across is sarvarahasyadhikrta. The 
Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9 mentions a sarvarahasydadhikrta as the 


‘engraver’ of the grant.'*? As mentioned earlier, the Western Ganga inscriptions do not 


138 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, op. cit. 


139 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, op. cit. 
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differentiate between the composer (lekhaka) and the engraver (utkirnaka) of grants. 
Therefore, this distinction has to be made on the basis of the official designation and the 
profession of the person mentioned. in this case, the sarvarahasyadhikrta seems to be the 
composer of the grant. The post, during the reign of Madhavavarman, was held by 
Somasharman. The term sarvarahasyadhikrta is a conjoint of two Sanskrit terms - sarva 
and rahasyadhikrta. The term sarva stands for a chief or head, whereas rahasyadhikrta 
means ‘a private secretary’.'4? Thus the term sarvarahasyadhikrta stands for the chief 


private secretary of the king. 


Another official mentioned is sarvamantradhikrta. Interestingly, this official is also 
mentioned as the 'engraver’ of an inscription recording a donation.'*! The term is made up 
of three words - sarva (meaning a chief or a head), mantra and adhikrta. The term mantra 
seems to stand for a counsel or a minister, whereas the term adhikrta is a generic term for 
an authorized functionary.'*? Thus the title sarvamantradhikrta seems to stand for the chief 


counsellor or chief minister. 


Another official we come across in an inscription of the phase under study is 
mahapratihara. The Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III) records that the witnesses to 
the grant included a mahdpratihara, among others.'*? The designation stands for the ‘head 
of the door keepers of the palace or the king’s chamber or of the capital city’.'*+ 
Interestingly, this time the officer does not figure as the ‘engraver’ of the grant but as a 
witness to the grant. The inscription mentions a sendpati as the ‘engraver’ of the grant. The 


post was held by a person called Charudatta.'4° A sendpati was a commander-in-chief.'*° 


D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 269. 

41 M.H. Krishna, ‘Kudiliyam grant of Krishnavarman’, MAR 1932, pp. 124-30. 
“D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 7 

43 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, op. cit. 

“4 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 184. 


45 Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Melekote plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, op. cit. 


4° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 309. 
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It suggests the existence of a standing army of the state. But there is no direct or indirect 
reference which could suggest if the Ganga army was composed of the contributions from 


the subordinate rulers. 


The Kadagattur plates of Kongani Maharaja, Year 4 refers to a diitaka named 
Chakkana as the ‘engraver’ of the grant.!*” The term literally means ‘a messenger’.'** But 
it is also used for a royal official who was connected with various responsibilities regarding 
the grants ranging from the drafting of royal charters pertaining to the grant to carrying 


king’s order to the local officials and putting the gift land in the donees’ possession. '*” 


The Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, Year 25 refers to mahadmdatras among the 
witnesses.'°° It is a generic term for high officials who could be employed in different 
capacities.'°! So the expression in the inscription meant the presence of high officials as 


witness to the grant. 
Local lords and subordinate rulers 


In addition to these, we also come across individuals who seem to be local lords. 
One of these was Apapa. There are three inscriptions which mention the individuals named 
Apapa as the ‘engraver’ of the grants. The earliest of these is the Chukuttur grant of 
Simhavarman, which mention Apapa as the lord of Banapura.'°? The Kodunjeruvu grant 
of Avinita, Year 25 also mentions one Apapa as the lord of Banapura.'** But due to the 


possible gap of not less than six decades between the two grants, it is likely that both were 


‘7B, Lewis Rice, ‘Kadagattur plates of Kongani-mahdardja, Year 4’, op. cit. 

48 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 103. 

“D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 104; Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., 
p. 14. 

5°R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, Year 25’, op. cit. 

5! D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 180. 
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different individuals of the same family. The other one is the Penukonda plates of Madhava 
If Simhavarman which mention Apapa as the son of the goldsmith Aryya. Of these, 
Apapas, the ones referred to as the lord of Banapura, seem to be subjugated local rulers of 
Banapura. The identification of Banapura cannot be established. Therefore, it cannot be 
established whether they were neighbouring chiefs or rdjas with tributary obligations or 
subordinate chiefs. The fact that they were mentioned as the ‘engraver’ of the record in 
which he had no other role like recommending the grant, hints that they were not 
neighbouring chiefs but were subjugated chiefs. It seems that their dominion was integrated 
in the Western Ganga state. Their introduction as the lord of Banapura suggests that their 


claim over Banapura was still recognised. 


The ‘engraver’ of the Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1, seems 
to be associated with the family of one such local lord. The ‘engraver’, named Matrivarman 
is said to be the son of Charakki-Murasa-Kella.'** The Kella family is mentioned in some 
other Western Ganga grants of the later period as well. According to Ramesh, Kella, as the 
surname of a family of chieftains of the Kanara and Konkana coast, occurs from early times 
in some inscriptions of Karnataka.!*° Thus he hailed from a neighbouring region and not 
from the region under the political control of the Ganga rulers during the period. It is 
accepted that there is no mention in the record suggesting Matrivarman as a local lord. But 
the fact that no administrative title was mentioned for him suggests that he enjoyed his 
distinguished position because of his patrilineage i.e. Kella family. But whether there was 


any tributary obligation imposed on this family is not attested by the available sources. 


Besides these, we do not come across any evidence to suggest the existence of 
subordinate rulers under the Western Gangas except the one reference from the last leg of 
the period under discussion. R. Shama Sastry, the editor of the Kandasala grant of 


Madhavavarman, Year 9, has suggested the existence of feudatories under 


154 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1’, op. cit. 


155 KV. Ramesh, /nscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 18, f.n.1. 
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Madhavavarman I.!°° The basis of this suggestion is the translation of the term 
‘pravibhakta-bhakta-bhritya-janena’ from the record. But the correct translation of the 
term seems to be ‘a well regimented and loyal retinue of servants’, as suggested by K.V. 
Ramesh.!*’ Whether these servants were actually some local rulers or lords subjugated by 
Madhavavarman or his ancestors or some recruited servants is difficult to estimate. Even 
if these servants are taken as subjugated local lords or rulers, the expression suggests that 
they had been decimated to the status of royal servant only and were not recognised as 


subordinate rulers or samantas. 


The term sdmanta start appearing in our records only from the reign of Avinita. Its 
first use in the sense of a subordinate chief is found in the Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita.!>* 
It states that Avinita was obeyed by all his samantas. Another noteworthy reference to the 
existence of subordinate rulers comes from the reign of Durvinita. The Shaliggame grant 
of Durvinita, Year 39, dated to about 534 CE, refers to a number of individuals who were 
aware of the grants and also to ‘all the sémantas’ among the witnesses.!*? Of the individuals 
aware of the grant, M.H. Krishna has identified two as sadmantas of the Gangas. He 
identifies Perbbana Muttarasa as a Bana ruler, most probably Mahabali Banarasa and 
Shiyavalla-varasar with Siyagella of the above-mentioned Kella family.'®’ Thus the 
existence of the sdmantas in the Ganga state may be noticed only towards the end of the 
phase and not throughout the phase under discussion. Interestingly, the reign of Avinita 
was also marked by expansionist policies. It seems likely that in the newly conquered 
territories, the integration of the local chiefs took place by assigning samanta status to at 


least some of them. 


5° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kandasala grant of Madhavavarman, Year 9’, op. cit., p. 96. 
57 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

58 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, Year 25’, op. cit. 

%° M.H. Krishna, ‘Shaliggame grant of Durvinita, Year 39’, op. cit. 
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Revenue system 


The available sources do not provide much information of the revenue system under 
the Ganga state during this period. The very existence of a state system and its various 
organs like an officialdom, an army, a royal court and its capital establish beyond doubt 
that the state had a stable flow of income to support itself. There is no evidence to suggest 
that plunder or prestation could be the main source of its income. The taxes collected from 
agrarian society seem to be the main source of their income. That explains the state 
endeavours for agrarian expansion through donation of pieces of land and villages.'®! 
Interestingly, the period under discussion witnessed only religious donations to the 
brahmanas and religious institutions, which included two basadis, one temple and one 
vihara. The objects of donation included both pieces of land as well as entire villages. The 
grants were mainly made to the individual brahmanas as well as groups of brahmanas. One 
such group comprised of seventy-four brahmanas.'© The donated objects could be located 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the seat of power. For example, the Penukonda plates 
of Madhava I Simhavarman state that sixty-five pieces of wet-lands, donated to brahmana 
Kumara-sharman were located under the great tank of Paruvi in Paruvi-visaya.'® Similarly, 
the Chaluvanahalli Plates of Simhavarman record the donation of two nivarttanas of land 
below the tank of the capital city of Kuvalala in Kuvalala-visaya.'™ In these cases Paruvi 
and Kuvalala were respective local seats of power and the donations were made either 


within their boundaries or in their close neighbourhood. 


But the available sources do not provide us information on aspects like the name of 
the taxes collected, the officials involved in the revenue administration, or the ways these 
were collected. This paucity is primarily a result of the nature of the records. Our records 


refer to the taxes in the context of exemption from their payment by the donees. All the 


‘6! For details, see chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ of the thesis. 
162 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Chukuttur grant of Simhavarman’, op. cit. 
163 BL. Rice, ‘Penukonda plates of Madhava II Simhavarman’, op. cit. 
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grants were religious in nature like brahmadéya, dévabhéoga and shalabhéga, which were 
declared ‘free of all hindrances’. As a result, the inscriptions do not enlist the taxes to be 
collected from the donee. It has been argued that such donations with the exemptions from 
payment of taxes created a dent in the fiscal system of the state during the early medieval 
period of India history.!® But we do not come across any evidence to lend support to the 
assumption that the rights thus donated were already claimed by the state. It is also a 
possibility that these rights were claimed by the state for the first time in the donated 
villages. The possibility is based on the way the exemptions were made with the 
generalised statements like ‘free of all hindrances’ and without naming the taxes to be 
exempted. Thus, the purpose of the statement seems to be to familiarize the subjects with 
institution of taxation.'© As suggested by Hermann Kulke, the creation of the village-level 
administration, necessary for claiming such rights, was another responsibility which such 
assignments entrusted to the brahmanas.'®’ Thus, these grants actually contributed to the 


expansion of state authority in the long run rather than its contraction. 


To sum up, the Western Gangas, starting their political career in upper Pennar 
basin, expanded to the middle Pennar valley and later to the Cauvery valley. The expense 
of the territories and the existence of administrative units at different levels suggest the 
existence of more than one nuclear area under their control. It is further confirmed by the 
existence of the local capitals like the victorious camp at Kavaipada and the cities enjoying 
the status of adhisthana. Under the rule of the rulers claiming higher royal status through 
the titles of dharma-mahadhiraja, madhava-mahdadhiraja, maharajadhiraja, kongani- 
varma, kongani-vrddhardja, etc., the state endeavoured to expand its authority to those 
parts of its territories which were beyond its levying power. For the purpose, land grants 


were made to the brahmanas with immunities from fiscal obligations, with the belief that 


165 Supra n. 133. 
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by introducing better agrarian techniques and knowledge they will facilitate agrarian 
expansion and, as ritual specialist, bring legitimacy to the king and the state. In the 
administration of these territories, the king was assisted by a number of officials, the names 
of some of their offices figure in our records. It is only towards the end of the phase that 
we come across evidence of the existence of subordinate rulers. These features of the 
Western Ganga state during this phase resembles with two of the three features of the early 
kingdoms, propounded by Hermann Kulke in the context of the early medieval India.!© 
And towards the end of the phase, some new features like the existence of the subordinate 
rulers and the emergence of corporate bodies in the villages start coming up. Possibly, their 


expansion to the new regions was one of the contributory factors for this change. 


‘68 The three important features are: ‘(i). intensification of political control through hierarchization in the 
nuclear area, (ii). its (at least partial) extension to peripheral zones and (iii). The attempted enforcement of 
conditions of tributary dependence on the neighbouring chiefs and rajas.’: Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and 


the Imperial Kingdom...’, op. cit., p. 242. 


Chapter 5 


Towards a Regional State: 
c. 6 Century to 11 Century 


The discussions in the previous chapter show that the emergence of the Western 
Ganga state in Anantapur-Kadapa region of Andhra Pradesh was a development from 
below and not from the above. Upto sixth century CE, the state had expanded its base to 
the Kolar plateau and had also come to acquire the territories in southern Karnataka through 
war and diplomacy. The erstwhile Punnata state had also come under its control. We also 
come to know that by sixth century CE, it had not only acquired the features broadly 
identified with the early kingdoms of early medieval period, but also witnessed emergence 
of some new features. The following five centuries of their existence as a formidable 
political power in the region witnessed further growth of these new features and the coming 


up of some more new traits. 


The King 


The kings of the period under discussion started adopting new titles like prithvi- 
kongunivarma, paramésvara, muttardsara. If we go by the number of usage, as reflected 
in the inscriptions, the title of kKongunivarma was the most used title. Muttarasa is a 
Kannada term and means ‘vrddhardaja’ or ‘the great king’. Towards the end of the ninth 
century, one can notice the beginning of the use of two titles i.e. nandagiri-natha (meaning 
the lord of Nandagiri) and kovaldlapura-paramésvara (meaning the lord of the excellent 
city of Kovalala). Interestingly, these two titles were used more when their donative 
activities in the region of Kolar (where Nandagiri and Kovalapura were located) were on 
the decline. The earlier titles like mahadhiraja, maharajadhiraja continued to be used. The 
beginning of the use of new titles indicate a change in the ideology of the state and the new 
set of target groups from whom legitimation was sought. These changes may also hold key 


to the beginning of the lithic inscriptions during this period. 
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The king continued to be a donor but the nature of donees changed. Though 
brahmanas also remained in the list of the donees, they were outnumbered by the secular 
donees. The latter, in many instances, received donations as per the request of some 
subordinate ruler or local chief. Such donations were recorded on slabs of stone and as a 
result the lithic inscriptions outnumbered the copper plate records, which had near 
monopoly in the preceding phase. These lithic records were written in Kannada language 
and Kannada script. Their subject matter is also different. Now the land donations were 
mostly made to reward acts of bravery during some armed struggle and to support the 
creation or maintenance of irrigation facilities. The differences indicate that during the 
current phase, the state was making its presence felt among the common subjects and trying 
to intervene in the processes at the ground level whereas in the preceding phase, the state 
was more interested in introducing its agents to the settlements which were not entirely 
within its regulatory ambit. In addition to that, while the copper plate charters were meant 
for the titles of ownership to be kept by the donees, the lithic records seem to have been 
aimed at familiarising the local population with state authority under the garb of the 
benevolent nature of the king. In the latter case, the state agent was not brought from 
outside but was a local person or a family. The new titles of the king seem to target this 


new set of audience. 


Officials 


The existence of officials including ministers to help the king run the administration 
has been attested in the preceding phase. The records of the phase under consideration 
provide not only the names of some more administrative designations but also, in some 
cases, indicate the background of the holders of these offices. Of the references to the 
ministers, two mention the name of the holders of the designation and provide some clue 
to their background. The Beluru inscription of Ganga Permanadi records that perggade 


Basanayya was ‘adorning the position of minister’.' The inscription eulogises Basanayya 


'B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Beluru inscription of Ganga Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, Md 67, pp. 609-10. 
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and not the Ganga king. The inscription also records the donations made and public works 
patronized by him. It suggests that Basanayya was not a usual salaried official but a local 
lord appointed in the state administration as a minister. The same seems to be the case with 
Mabalayya who is mentioned as ‘the great minister of Marasimha’. The Arani inscription 
of Satyavakya Nolamba Kulantaka, Year 10 gives a short eulogy of Mabalayya and 
registers a bittuvatta grant of the tanks of the village of Arani.” A record from T. Narasipur 
taluk gives a short genealogy of Mabalayya and eulogises his family more or less like a 
local ruler. The inscription records that Mabalayya was one of the two sons of 
Govindamayya. The name of his brother was Isarayya. It is mentioned that both the 
brothers were comparable to Bhima and Arjuna in their strength and the ‘lotus feet of the 
great lord Nolambakulantakadeva are always in their hearts’. Mabalayya is also said to 
have impressed his master with his valour in the battlefield. The inscription also indicates 
that Mabalayya’s son, Chavunda also joined the service of the Ganga king. In addition to 
the above-mentioned bittuvatta grant at the village Arani, Mabalayya also created a sluice 
at Algodu.* These instances indicate not only the resources under his control but also his 
personal interest in agrarian expansion in the region ranging from the Nagamangala taluk 
of Mandya to the T. Narasipur taluk of Mysore during late tenth century. Thus, Mabalayya 


also seems to be a local ruler under the Gangas who was assigned the rank of a minister. 


Another designation referred to is samasta-samantasenadhipati. Referred to in the 
Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719,° the assignee of the title seems to be the 
“commander of all s@mantas’. The Karbail inscription of Nitimarga states that at the time 


of the invasion by the army of Ballaha, Padiyuluvon was the dandanayaka who faced the 


> B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Arani inscription of Satyavakya Nolamba Kulantaka, Year 10’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, 
Ng 99, p. 505. 

3 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Algodu inscription of the reign of Nolambakulantaka’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 312, 
pp. 1015-16. 

4B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Algodu inscription of Chamundayya’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, Tn 313, p. 1016. 

5 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719’, EC Vol. IX, Nl. 60, pp. 39-42. 
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invasion.° Dandandyaka is a term used for a military commander.’ There is a reference to 
pracanda-dandandayaka also. The Karya inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (Marasimha 
I), Shaka 890, Year 5 registers that pracanda-dandandyaka Chikkeya together with 
Jayasena-bhatara, the administrator of the division Kareya, and the corporate body called 
the ‘Twelve’ made a bittuvatta grant for two tanks.® But the prefix pracanda seems to be 
an adjective rather than any designation. We also come across the designation of 
dandadhipa. The Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, Year 25, Shaka 556 provides that the grant 
was to be executed by two dandadhipas, one of whom bore the name of Pashupati.? The 


term dandadhipa stood for ‘the commander of forces’.!° 


In addition to these high level administrative functionaries, we find names of some 
lower level functionaries. The Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1 mentions 
Arakesi as Gnatti.'' Anatti is a Tamil term for the Sanskrit word Gjfapti referring to an 
officer carrying out the orders of his master.!* We also come to know about the officials 
referred to as karna.'* The term referred to the office of an accountant! or of a village 
accountant.'> The above mentioned Arani inscription also records that the stone-slab was 


caused to be made by Adayya, who was holding the office of Adapada.'® The office of 


© R. Narasimhachar, ‘Karbail inscription of Nitimarga’, MAR 1914-15, p.41. 

TD.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, Delhi, 1966, p. 80. 

8 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Karya inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (Marasimha II), Shaka 890, Year 5’, 
EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 282, p. 738. 

° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, Year 25, Shaka 556’, MAR 1925, p. 85-89. 

° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 80. 

'B. Lewis Rice, ‘Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1’, EC Vol. III, Tn 1, p. 69. 

2 K.V. Ramesh (ed.), Dictionary of Social, Economic and Administrative Terms in South Indian Inscriptions 
Vol. I (A-D), New Delhi, 2012, p. 110. 

3 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Danugur inscription of Ganga-Gangeya (Butuga), Shaka 882’, MAR 1920, p. 30. 

4D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 145 and 148. 

5 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary of Administrative Terms in Ancient Karnataka, Mysore, 2000, 
p. 33. 


© B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Arani inscription of Satyavakya Nolamba Kulantaka, Year 10”, op. cit. 
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adapa was also referred to as the office of adapavala, hadapa and hadapavala in the early 
medieval records. The officer holding this office was responsible for carrying the betel 
pouch or box for his master.'’ As the said record was issued by Mabalayya and not by the 
king, it would be rational to assume that the said officer belonged to his court and not to 


the court of Mabalayya’s overlord Ganga king Marasimha. 


Interestingly almost all the functionaries mentioned above appear only once in the 
available records. Some of these officials are also shown as making donations while the 
others have been shown as offering some services to the state like execution of grant. As a 
result, we cannot assume that referring to these functionaries was a convention in the cases 
of donations. Then the question is why such officials figure in only selected inscriptions? 
One possibility is their association with the locality in which the donated grant was located. 
The reference to them could be a part of the convention of referring to the local landed 
magnets as the witnesses to the grant. Thus, these functionaries seem to be the local 
notables who were integrated by the state through some administrative ranking. But as 
compared to the local rulers who were assigned the rank of minister they seem to be of 


humble status. !8 


Territory 


As mentioned above, the territories of the state now expanded considerably and 
included parts of Cauvery valley as well. Now for the first time we come across donation 
in the territories located south of the present-day Bangalore region.'? By early eighth 


century CE, the territories under their control extended upto Dharmapuri district of Tamil 


'7 K.V. Ramesh, Jnscriptions of..., op. cit., f.n. 1, p. 457; Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., pp. 
206-07. 

'8 Ror detailed discussion, see section Political intermediaries of this chapter. 

'9 The only record which belongs to the preceding phase and record donation in Mandya district is the 
Mercara plates of Avinita, Year 388. But, as noted above, it is taken as a fabricated record due to mismatch 


between the period of characters in which it is written and the date claimed in the record. 
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Nadu and the adjoining parts of Salem district. The Navalai inscription of Shivamara I, 
Year 3 is the earliest record from the region.”” This expansion of the kingdom explains the 
emergence of another seat of power at Talavanapura in the early eighth century. 
Interestingly, the earliest record from Dharmapuri district and the first reference to 
Talavanapura (present day Talakad in the T. Narasipur taluk of Mysore) as the seat of 
power, both occur during the reign of Shivamara I. Not only Talavanapura, now some other 
local seats of power emerged whose names figure as the place of the issue of the charters. 
These include Manyapura (Manne in the Nelamangala taluk of Bangalore Rural district), 
Konigil-nagara (Kunigal taluk of Tumkur district), Melpati (Chittoor district in Andhra 


Pradesh), and Rajavolal in Magali-nddu (?). 


The territories thus controlled by the Gangas came to be known as Gangavadi (or 
its colloquial Gangapati) in their own records. The kingdom continued to be organised into 
hierarchical administrative units but with the addition of some new rungs in it, as compared 
to the preceding phase. We come across the units which seem to be of the status of 
province. Three units seems to enjoy the status of a province 1.e. Gangavadi-96,000 (also 
referred to as the 96,000 visaya), Punnad-6,000 and Nolambavadi-32,000. Of these, 
Gangavadi-96,000 and 96,000 visaya possibly referred to the core territories controlled by 
the Gangas. Thus, the expressions Gangavadi and Gangavadi-96,000 did not refer to the 
same territories. The term Gangavadi seems to be the generic term for the kingdom whereas 
the term Gangavadi-96,000 referred to one of the provinces only. The conclusion is based 
on the fact that nowhere in the Ganga records we find any reference to Punnad-6,000 and 
Nolambavadi-32,000 as falling within Gangavadi-96,000. In one case, Punatu (Punnata or 
Punnad)-6,000 was referred to as situated in Gangapati (a colloquial of Gangavadi) and not 
in Gangapati-96,000 or Gangavadi-96,000.”! Similarly, the inscription recording the sole 


reference to Nolambavadi-32,000 mentions the rule of the Ganga king over the earth and 


20 K.G. Krishnan, ‘Navalai inscription of Shivamara I, Year 3’, EJ Vol. XXXVIIL, p. 277. 
21 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 884’, MAR 1921, pp. 17-18. 
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not over Gnagavadi-96,000.”” The same seems to be the difference between the Punnata 
country and Punnada-6,000 and also between Nolambavadi and Nolambavadi-32,000. 
Punnata country seems to be a term for the territories earlier governed by the Punnata kings, 
but once it came under the control of the Gangas, the parts of the territories marked as one 
administrative unit seems to have got the title of Punnad-6,000. The earliest reference to 
the term 96,000 country in our record dates to the reign of Shivamara. The Hallegere 
inscription of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34 mentions that the witnesses to the grant 
included the subjects of 96,000 country.* It seems that after the annexation of Punnata 
country during the reign of Durvinita and the geographical expansion of the kingdom, its 


organisation into a province had become essential. 


The provinces were organised into district like administrative divisions. One can 
notice two terms for such administrative divisions i.e. visaya (a term which was used 
extensively during the preceding phase) and nddu. The latter came to be used mainly during 
the current phase and soon outnumbered the usage of the term visaya. With the expansion 
of the territories, new visayas were added to the state. Not only that at least in one instance, 
the boundaries of a visaya were extended also by merging a neighbouring visaya in it and 
converting the latter into a sub-unit with the designation of désa. The Keregalur plates of 
Madhava II, belonging to the preceding phase, informs us of the existence of Sendraka- 
visaya and Vallavi 8,000-visaya,”* but by the time of Polavira, Vallavi-visaya was referred 
to as Vallavi-désa located in Sendraka-visaya. This reorganisation of the limits of a district 
indicates the degree of state intervention. Thus, the term désa, which often stands for a 


kingdom, district or country, was used for a unit of sub-district level.*° We also come across 


2 B.L. Rice, ‘Madivala inscription of Rakkasa-Ganga Rachamalla’, EC Vol. X, Sp 59, p. 280. 

23 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Hallegere inscription of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34’, EC Vol. III, Md. 113, p. 106- 
09. 

4B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Hn 10, pp. 592-93. 

°° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 86. 
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the term janapada in the context of Tagare.”° The term has a variety of meaning. It may be 
a corporate body”’ or may be a generic term for a locality. The sense in which it was used 


in the present case, is not known to us. 


Now the question arises were both the terms visaya and nadu synonymous? In two 
instance it seems so. An administrative unit referred to as nddu in one inscription, could be 
referred to as visaya in another. But the difference is that when suffixed with ndadu, it often 
has a numerical suffix as well. For example, Marugare as an administrative unit has been 
referred to in four inscriptions. Of these, three inscriptions refer to it as a visaya whereas 
one inscription refers to it as a naddu, Marugare-nddu-300 to be more specific. G.S. Gai has 
taken both the expressions as synonymous.”® But a careful analysis of these references 
underlines that in one instance, Marugare-visaya has been mentioned as having a sub-unit 
called Ededinde-70.”? Marugare-visaya is never mentioned with any numerical suffix, 
whereas Marugare-nddu was mentioned with a numerical suffix. More or less same is the 
case with Kovalala-visaya. Kovalala-visaya was never mentioned with any numerical 
suffix, whereas Kovalala-nddu was mostly referred to with a numerical suffix i.e. Kovalala- 
nddu-300. But that was not the case with Asandi. Asandi-visaya and nddu both are referred 


to in our records but Asandi-nddu is not mentioned with numerical suffix. 


It suggests that the terms visaya and nddu were not used interchangeably in the 
Western Ganga state or, in other words, nddu was not a merely a Kannada replacement of 
the Sanskrit term visaya for an administrative unit, as suggested by Malini Adiga.*° This 
argument gains strength when we come across two instances in which both the terms were 


used together for two administrative units. The Kondajji-agrahara plates of Shripurusha 


6 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 5, 
p. 709. 

271).C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 133. 

8 G.S. Gai, EI Vol. XXXVII Part 3, p. 134. 

°° ‘Perajjarangi grant of Rajamalla I [Shaka] 741, Year 1’, MAR 1942, p. 208-31. 

3° Malini Adiga, The Making of Southern Karnataka: Society, Polity and Culture in the Early Medieval 
Period, AD 400-1030, Hyderabad, 2006, p. 10. 
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refer to Keregodu-nddu-visaya.*' Similarly, Kerehalli plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 
827 refers to Konga-nddu-visaya.*” The Ganga records are not sufficient to help us work 
out the nature of the nddus. Therefore, we have to depend upon the researches on the nature 
of the nadus in the neighbouring Tamil speaking region. Such researches suggest that a 
nddu was a ‘distinct agricultural micro-region’.** However, it is also possible that a nadu 


may have been accepted as a visaya. 


The creation of visayas by reorganising earlier principalities and localities were 
actually part of the state’s endeavours to reorganise the already existing channels of 
resource mobilization. Another such endeavour included the donation of land and 
conversion of tribes into agriculturists e.g. the billavas.** The land donations made to the 
heroes of armed skirmishes also indicate the attempts at agrarian expansion in addition to 
the recognition to their heroism.*° Thus, through such grants the state tried to incorporate 


them into the system. 


One difference between a nddu and a visaya was that nddus were mostly mentioned 
with their ruler/administrator, but that was not true in the case of the visayas. When visayas 
were referred to, the local chiefs often figured in the inscription but they were not 
mentioned as ruling the visaya. For example, the Manne plates of Marasimha do mention 
a local chief but do not mention him as the ruler of the visaya mentioned in it i.e. 
Pannudikke-visaya.*© Another set of plates from the same place i.e. Manne plates of 


Marasimha, Shaka 723 mentions Manya-visaya and eulogises local chief Vijyaditya but 


3! Srinivas Ritti, ‘Kondajji-agrahara plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Gb 22, pp. 666-68. 

32 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kerehalli plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 827’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 354, 
pp. 706-09. 

33-Y, Subbarayulu, South India under the Cholas, New Delhi, 2012, p. 214. 

34 For details, see below section on political intermediaries. 

35 For details, see chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ of this thesis. 

3° M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh (eds.), ‘Manne plates of Western Ganga Yuvaraja Marasimha, [Saka 
7\22’, Copper Plate Inscriptions from Karnataka: Recent Discoveries, Mysore, 1985, pp. 14-28. 
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does not mention him as the ruler of the visaya.*” In Nirgunda-visaya donation was made 
as per the request of a subordinate ruler from Bana family. The visaya had seen the 
activities by a Bana queen in the form of construction of a Jaina temple called Lokatilaka. 


That may be an indicator that the visaya comprised of some earlier principalities.**® 


In the light of the above, it seems that while the nddus were distinct agricultural 
micro-regions which had come into existence through the unfolding of historical processes 
without any direct interference of the state, the visayas seem to be the result of the state’s 


endeavours to reorganise the territories under its control. 


Now we come across the practice of the use of numerical suffixes after the 
administrative units. The earliest such reference from the Ganga state is found in the 
reference to Vallavi-visaya from the preceding phase. But as it was the only reference and 
that too from the region outside the Ganga’s core region, it cannot be termed as a practice 
of organising administrative units. B. Lewis Rice is of the opinion that such figures 
indicated the revenue from that administrative unit measured in niskas or gold coins.*? But 
this explanation may be accepted only if one accepts deep penetration of money economy 
in the territories under their control, which is not attested by the available sources. Not 
only are the coins of the time under discussion few,*° the epigraphic evidences also indicate 
to the collection of revenue in the form of both cash and kind.*! The possible solution to 
the problem is offered in the Begur inscription of Erreyapparasa.*” It records the donation 
of twelve villages and mentions that these villages formed the administrative sub-division 


called Bempur-12. It seems more rationale to believe that the numerical suffix was the 


37 M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh (eds.), ‘Manne plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha, Saka 723, Regnal 
Year 5’, Copper Plate Inscriptions from Karnataka..., op. cit., pp. 29-43. 

38 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Devarahalli plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 698, Year 50’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, Ng 149, 
pp. 530-32. 

»° B. Lewis Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, London, 1909, p. 174. 

40 For details, see ‘Introduction’ in the present thesis. 

4! Ror details, see discussions on revenue below. 


” JF. Fleet, ‘Begur inscription of Erreyapparasa’, EI Vol. VI, pp. 45-50. 
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number of villages within that administrative unit. But it seems that in cases of the 
provinces, the number was more notional or symbolic than real. For example, Gangavadi 
province was often referred to as Gangavadi-96,0000. Similarly, the Nolambavadi 
province was referred to as Nolambavadi-32,000 and Punnad as Punnadu-6000. It does not 
seem to be a mere coincidence that all such figures were in round numbers and in the 
multiples of six. Thus, in the case of the provincial units, such numbers look to be 
exaggerated claims to emphasise that the territory under the control of the king was very 
extensive. It was in line with the claim in some of the inscriptions that the ‘king was ruling 


over the earth’. 


It seems a good part of these territories was administered by the members of the 
Ganga family. Royal family members were appointed on the higher levels of 
administration. For example, during the reign of Shripurusha, his son Duggamara- 
Ereyanga was appointed the administrator of the nddus of Kuvalala-300 and Ganga-6,000% 
and was later assigned the Belturu-nddu, Pulvaki-nadu-1000 and Bepodu-1000 too.“ 
During the reign of Ereyanga II, his son Ereyapparasa was ruling over Nugu-nddu and 
Navale-nadu.*” Similarly, during the reign of Rachamalla H, his son, the crown-prince 
Butarasa was governing Kongal-nddu and Pu-nddu.** We also come across some instances 
when the king is shown making donations jointly with the crown-prince. For example, the 
Iggali inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (identified with Rachamalla II) records the 
donation of two villages — Iggali and Dudugere as kalndd by Satyavakya -Permanadi 
(Rachamalla II) and Ereyapparasa (identified with Ereyanga II).*” Though this inscription 


4B. L. Rice, ‘Melagani inscription of Shripurusha, Year 42’, EC Vol. X, Mb 80, pp. 97-98. 

44 BLL. Rice, ‘Madivala inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, Sp 57, p. 279. 

45 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kattemanuganahalli inscription of Nitimarga Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Hg 5, 
p. 784. 

46 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Husukuru inscription of Rajamalla-Permanadi, Shaka 792’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 

385, p. 770. 

47 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Iggali inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 204, pp. 708- 
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does not specify the territories administered by Ereyanga II, we have already seen that the 
Kattemanuganahalli inscription of Nitimarga Permanadi mentions him as ruling over 


Nugu-nddu and Navale-ndadu.*® 


Malini Adiga has categorised such family members as the ‘feudatories belonging 
to the Ganga lineage’ and describe such assignments as distribution of the domain among 
the members of the royal family.*? But the fact that such positions were not permanent 
questions the validity of the title of feudatory for such appointees. For example, the 
Aralasandra inscription of Shripurusha mentions some Muthura as administering Kuvalala- 
naddu and Ganga-6,000 in addition to some other nddu whose name has been lost,°° 
whereas, as mentioned above, the Melagani inscription of Shripurusha, Year 42 refers 
Duggamara as administering the nddus of Kuvalala-300 and Ganga-6,000.°! As it is 
difficult to find the relative dates of the two inscriptions, we cannot deduce whether 
Muthura preceded Duggamara or succeeded him. Thus, such cases seem to suggest the 


appointment of these members as administrators rather than the distribution of the domain 


among the sdmantas. 


Political intermediaries 


Another significant feature of the state during the period under discussion is the 
existence of political intermediaries of diverse status and origins. Though some political 
intermediaries can be noticed in the preceding phase as well, not much is mentioned about 
their functions. Some of them seem to enjoy the status of a subordinate ruler (or samanta). 
In a number of cases, such rulers may be identified with the name suffix arasa which is a 


Kannada term for king.°? We come across a number of individuals carrying this name 


48 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kattemanuganahalli inscription of Nitimarga Permanadi’, op. cit. 
4 Malini Adiga, The Making of..., op. cit., p. 123. 

°° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Aralasandra inscription of Shripurusha’, MAR 1926-27, pp. 34-35. 

5! B. Lewis Rice, ‘Melagani inscription of Shripurusha, Year 42’, op. cit. 


>? K.V. Ramesh (ed.), Dictionary of ..., op. cit., p. 140. 
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suffix, but unfortunately the information on their functions are indicated only in few 


instances. 


Our sources provide scanty information on the origin and background of only some 
of these rulers. Some of these rulers claimed the Bana lineage. The first reference to the 
subordinate ruler of this lineage belonged to the reign of Durvinita. The reference happens 
to be the sole one also. During the period under study the subordinate rulers claiming 


association with Bana lineage appear in a number of inscriptions. 


The first reference to a Bana subordinate ruler comes from the Harur taluk of 
Dharmapuri district of Tamil Nadu. Dated to the reign of Shivamara, two inscriptions 
record that Kanda-Vannadiyaraiyar (=Tamil variant of Skanda-Banadhiraja) was ruling 
over the Parumalai-nddu.°*> The inscriptions further record that Kanda-Vannadiyaraiyar 
was at war with another ruler named Vanaperuman, who also claimed association with 
Bana lineage. Both these inscriptions commemorate the death of warriors from the side of 
Kanda-Vannadiyaraiyar. The facts that Kanda-Vannadiyaraiyar fought with the adversary 
with his own army and commemorated the warriors who lost their lives, indicate to the 
resources at his disposal and the acceptance he enjoyed to extract them. Thus, he was in all 
probability a local ruler who accepted the sovereignty of the Ganga ruler Shivamara I. 
Parumalai-nddu roughly comprised of the area to the north of the Shevaroy hills on the 
borders of Salem Taluk in Salem district and to the west of the Kalyaran hills on the south- 


eastern borders of the Harur Taluk in Dharmapuri district. 


The Devarahalli plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 698, Year 50 register the donation of 
the village of Ponnali in Nirgunda-visaya and some pieces of land which were made by the 
king, as per the request of Paramagula of the Bana family.°* Paramagula bore the title of 


Prithivi-Nirgundaraja, literally meaning the king of Nirgunda. He was the son of Nirgunda- 


53 K.G. Krishnan, ‘Navalai inscription of Shivamara I, Year 3’, op. cit.; M.D. Sampath, ‘Two Ganga Records 
from Dharmapuri District’, EJ Vol. XLII, pp. 122-23. 
4 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Devarahalli plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 698, Year 50’, op. cit. 
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yuvardja (literally meaning ‘the crown-prince of Nirgunda’), who bore the first name of 
Dundu. The donations were made to a Jaina temple called Lokatilaka. The inscription also 
records that the temple was caused to be built by his queen named Kundachchi. Kundachchi 
was the daughter of Maruvarman of Sagara family. From mother’s side, Kundachchi was 
the granddaughter of Pallavadhiraja. These facts indicate that Paramagula belonged to a 
local ruling Bana family who was also actively engaged in expanding its influence by 
constructing religious institutions with personal connection and matrimonial relation with 


a contemporary ruling house. 


The Hullenahalli plates of Shripurusha records the existence of another Bana ruling 
family.°> It records that the illustrious Dindigarar of the Bana family, after seeking the 
consent of Shripurusha-mahdardja, made some donations to three brahmanas. As per the 
reading of the inscription by K.V. Ramesh, Dindigarar was administering Olunulu in 
Karavappu-nddu-1000.*° Though the charter does not mention any political title of 
Dindigarar, nor does it mention his genealogy, the fact that he made some donation, though 
after seeking the permission of the sovereign, indicates that he was not merely an appointee 
of the king, but was a subordinate local ruler. It is a case of another Bana family serving as 


subordinate ruler of the Western Gangas. 


The Banas as the subordinate rulers made their impression on the political history 
of south India from fourth century CE to about sixteenth century.°’ They are said to have 
originated in the region around the Kolar and Kurnool districts.** Over period of time a 
number of ruling lineages with claims for hailing from the Bana lineage were reported from 


different parts of Andhra, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. But what were the reasons 


55 R. Shama Shastry, ‘Hullenahalli plates of Shripurusha’, MAR 1927, pp. 105-10. 

5° K.V. Ramesh, Inscription of..., op. cit., p. 244; But as per R. Shama Sastry’s reading, Dindigara was 
administering Karavappu-nddu-7000 (MAR 1927, p. 110). 

57 For details on the political history of the Banas, see T.V. Mahalingam, The Banas in South Indian History, 
Madras, 1952. 

8 Thid., p. 153. 
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for this proliferation? Did all these local rulers really have a common ancestry or they were 
merely using the lineage name for the sake of seeking legitimation by emphasising 
connection with a known ruling lineage? The available sources do not provide answers to 
these questions. It seems that their emergence was in line with the pan-Indian phenomenon 
of the transformation of tribal societies into state societies and the resultant emergence of 
dynasties. The phenomenon has been explained extensively in the context of the Rajputs.~? 
It has been underlined that various Rajput dynasties were actually disparate groups 
emerging from tribal backgrounds and conforming to the dominant political ideology for 
the legitimation of their power. Keeping such developments in mind, one may assign the 
existence of the Bana ruling houses in different parts of south India to attempts by the 


emerging local rulers to appropriate the legacy of the Banas of the Pennar region. 


In addition to these, we also come across the existence of two families of 
subordinate rulers, who claimed association with Bali lineage. Interestingly, in some of 
their inscriptions, some Bana rulers also claimed descent from the mythical king Bali or 
Mahabali.© But it is worth underlining that no such claim of mythical origin was staked 
by any of the subordinate Bana rulers of the Gangas. It suggests that under the Gangas, the 
legitimation strategies adopted by the Bana subordinate rulers were different from the ones 


adopted during later times. 


Of these two subordinate rulers, one, Muttara appears in the Arakere inscription of 
Permmanadi.°! Muttara is addressed as a sdmanta, and is said to be governing the Asandi- 
nadu when Rachamalla II was governing the kingdom. Asandi-naddu may broadly be 


identified with the Kadur taluk in Chikamagalur district and the adjoining Arsikere taluk 


» For details, see Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin of the Rajputs: The Political, Economic and Social 
Processes in Early Medieval Rajasthan’ in idem., The Making of Early Medieval India, second edition, 
New Delhi, 2012, pp. 59-92. 

© For details on the history of the Banas, see T.V. Mahalingam, The Banas in South Indian History, op. cit. 

61 A.V. Narasimha Murthy er al, (eds.), ‘Arakere inscription of Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 10, Ak 316, p. 
758. 
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of Hassan district. The inscription records that he lost his life fighting for the Gangas 
against the Nolambas. The dependents of samanta Muttara were assigned shares in the 
villages Kalikatte and Arakere (the latter being the find spot of a hero stone) as kalndadu. 
The inscription also gives a eulogy of samanta Muttara. He is described as a great hero of 
the heroes, a Dilipa in the world, a Shudraka of the Kali Age, beloved of the (goddess of) 
victory, and an ornament of the Bali lineage. It does not attach any superhuman attributes 


to the samanta and interestingly does not give his genealogy. 


The other subordinate ruler of the Bali lineage may be noted in the Ganiganuru 
inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi.” The king was named Arakutti. The inscription 
refers Arakutti as Ghana-Rudra and the ‘beloved of his master’. He had provided lavish 
donation to a temple dedicated to the god Aditya-bhatara. The temple was also known as 
the temple of Arakuttishvara, which is a Sanskrit expression for ‘the lord of Arakutti’. It 
means that god Aditya-bhatara was the personal deity of Arakutti. The inscription records 
donations to the temple by Arakutti and two other individuals, named Elabbe and 
Polalabble. The inscription does not provide any information on the identity or status of 
Elabbe and Polalabbe. Putting these facts together, it may be surmised that Arakutti was a 
subordinate ruler who was also engaged in invoking the legitimation of his rule by claiming 
association with the god Aditya-bhatara, besides emphasising his connection with a 
mythical king. The strategy was a popular one among the rulers of the early medieval 
India. That the temple cult commanded loyalty at the local level is indicated by the 
donations made by Elabbe and Polalabbe. 


On the basis of the later inscriptions of the Bana rulers claiming origin from the 


mythical king Bali, Malini Adiga has classified these rulers of Bali vamsa as ‘the Banas’. 


© B. Lewis Rice, ‘Ganiganuru inscription Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, EC Vol. IV, Y1 25, p. 30. 

63 For detailed discussion on role of temples in the legitimation of the political power, see Bhairabi Prasad 
Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology, and State in Early India’ in idem., The Changing Gaze: Regions and 
Constructions of Early India, New Delhi, 2013, pp. 179-215. 

64 Malini Adiga, The Making of the..., op. cit., pp. 130-34. 
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But these cases seem to be more like the cases of the dispersed local ruling lineages trying 
to seek validation of their power by invoking association with mythical characters than the 


ones of actual common ancestry. 


Thus, the case of the Bana rulers and the ones claiming descent from Bali seem to 
be instances of local rulers having roots in their localities. These rulers seem to have 
surrendered their sovereignty partially to the Ganga kings in return for physical protection. 
The Ganga kings on the other hand recognised their status and received their services in 


return. 


We also come across a subordinate ruling family which had its origin in the region 
beyond the control of the Gangas. The Hiri Gundagal inscription of Shripurusha refers to 
Siya-gella as administering Marugare-nddu-300.° We have ten viragals from the village 
called Hiri Gundagal in the Tumkur taluk of Tumkur district, referring to Siya-gella. The 
governor was reportedly administering the Kesumanna-nddu during the reign of 
Shripurusha’s predecessor Shrivallabha® and possibly, also during the reign of Shivamara, 


the successor of Shivamara II.% 


Siya-gella participated in all three battles against the 
Rashtrakutas, fought at Pinchanur, Kagemogeyur and Bageyur.® According to K.V. 
Ramesh, the word gella is derived from kella, which was the name used by a family or 
families of feudatory chieftains in coastal Karnataka and its neighbourhood. Under the 
Kadambas of Banavasi also, we come across a chieftain called Chitrasena-mahda-kella 
during the reign of Kadamba Ravivarman.” In the Western Ganga records, the name suffix 


kella appears first during the reign of Vijaya-Krishnavarman. A land grant charter dated to 


6 Srinivas Ritti, ‘Hiri Gundagal inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 95, p. 601. 

6 Srinivas Ritti, ‘Hiri Gundagal inscription of Kaddane (Shrivikrama)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 104 and Tm 
105, pp. 604-05. 

°7 Srinivas Ritti, ‘Introduction’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, p. Ixxv. 

68 Tbid., p. xxiv. 

© M.K. Dhavalika and M.S. Nagaraja Rao, ‘Honnavar plates of Ravivarman and Kaikeya Chitrasena’, EI 
Vol. XXXVIL p. 33 ff. 
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his reign was completed by the son of Charakki-Murasa-kella.”” Putting these facts 
together, it may be argued that kellas, having their origin in the Konkan and neighbouring 
region were recruited by the Western Gangas in their administration. At least one member 
of the family i.e. Siya-gella also rose upto the status of the governor. As suggested by the 
distribution of the hero-stone inscriptions referring to Siya-gella, his stronghold was in the 
parts of modern-day Tumkur district. One of the inscriptions from Hiri Gundagal records 
that during the reign of Shripurusha, the favourite servant of Siya-gella fought against a 
Rashtrakuta ruler and died. Siya-gella commemorated his death by erecting a memorial.”! 


It suggests that Siya-ge/la maintained his personal army. It means that his status was much 


more than a salaried official of the state. 


The Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 723 records the donation of village 
Vavattur in Manya-visaya, free of all hindrances (sarvva-bddhd-parihara) to the temple of 
Sun God at the request of Baladitya, who belonged to the Vishnukundin dynasty.’* The 
reference is far off from the known time and space of the Vishnukundins of Vengi.’? It may 
be another case of a local ruling family seeking legitimation by claiming association with 


an ancient ruling dynasty from a different region. 


Another political intermediary of significance we come across in the records is 
Mabalayya. We have already seen above that he belonged to a ruling family having its base 
in the region of T. Narasipur in Mysore district. The Algodu inscription of the reign of 
Nolambakulantaka records that Mabalayya’s son Chavunda also joined the service of the 


Ganga king. Chavunda is known for his patronage to Jainism. A eulogy of Chavundaraya 


7 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Bendiganhalli plates of Vijaya-Krishnavarman, Year 1’. MAR 1914-15, p. 39-40. 

7! Srinivas Ritti, ‘Hiri Gundagal inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Tm 97, p. 602. 

” M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 723’, op. cit. Though the 
inscription is silent about the exact status or title of Baladitya, the way he and his forefathers have been 
eulogized in the inscriptions, he must have been some subordinate ruler. 

® For details in the Vishnukundins of Vengi, see J. Krishna Prasad Babu, ‘The Vishnukundins’ in I.K. Sarma 
(ed.), Early Historic Andhra Pradesh: 500 BC-AD 624, New Delhi, 2008, pp. 50-59. 
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from Dodda Betta near Shravana Belgola claims brahma-ksatra status for his family.’* The 
claim was not found in any of the inscriptions examined above. These inscriptions keep 
comparing the family members with Manu. Thus, we may assume that the family originally 
claimed a brahmana status and gradually tried to claim a kshatriya status. During the early 
medieval period this status was a relatively open status which was seized upon by the new 
royal families before they could fabricate a claim to a pure kshatriya origin.” Thus, the 
present case also seems to represent the integration of a local ruling house into the state 
structure through the assignment of administrative office. The local ruling house continued 


to enjoy autonomy and could also keep aspiring for a higher political status. 


The Madalagere inscription of Lesayya (during the reign of Marasimha II) records 
the existence of a local ruler named Lesayya.’° He was assigned a number of distinctions 
like the obtainer of ‘five great musical sounds’ (paficamahdsabda),’’ mahdsdmanta, 
distinguished for the famous qualities of wrestlers, firm before the hostile forces. He is said 
to have provided military services to Marasimha II in a battle at Ulanur against the 
Nolambas. During this battle, he lost his warrior named Asagayya. The inscription records 
that the son of Asagayya, Shankaraganda was granted certain black soil land in Kalkani- 
nad. The grant was to last till the moon, sun and stars endure. The maintenance of an army 
together with the title of mahadsamanta, in addition to his eulogy suggest that Lesayya was 
a local ruler. His title of mahdsaGmanta suggest the existence of a hierarchy among the 
samantas in which he enjoyed higher position. Going by the provenance of this lithic 
record, his territories seem to include the region around the modern-day Channarayapatna 


taluk of Hassan district. 


™ B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Dodda Betta inscription of Chavundaraya’, EC (RE) Vol. 2, Db 388, pp. 490-91. 

® B.D. Chattopadhyaya, The Making of Early Medieval India, op. cit., p. 74. 

7 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Madalagere inscription of Lesayya’, EC (RE) Vol. 10, Cp 128, p. 
833. 

™ The entitlement of five musical instruments (paficamahdasabdas) was a mark of royalty in south India. For 
details, see A.V. Narasimha Murthy, ‘Panchamahasabdas’ in idem., Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 2015, pp. 
158-61. 
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We have already seen in our discussion of the political processes in the previous 
chapter that the list of subordinate rulers under the Western Gangas also included the 
Nolambas. But their subjugation was not a continuous phenomenon and was dependent on 
the ambitions of the individual rulers and the power equations of the period. As a result, 
the Nolamba rulers sometime appear as samantas and sometimes as enemies in the Ganga 
records. The matrimonial relations between the two dynasties also could not help to seal 


their friendship.” 


The first unambiguous reference to a Nolamba ruler serving as a subordinate ruler 
is found in the Ganjam plates of Shivamara which record some donation by Kali 
Nolambadhiraja Kolliya-arasa of Pallavavaya after seeking permission from yuvardja 
Marasimha.”? It confirms Nolamba ruler’s subordinate status. After a gap of about five 
decades, a Nolamba ruler (referred to as Nolambadhiraja) again appears in our record but 
this time as the governor of the province named Ganga-6,000.*° M.S. Krishna Murthy’s 
study on the political career of the Nolambas suggest that this Nolambadhiraja was 
Mahendra I (c. AD 875-97) and the assignment of governorship of Ganga-6,000 was 
actually made to his father named Polala Chora I (c. CE 830-875).*! He was referred to as 
entitled to the five great instruments (paficamahdasabdas), a title which the Nolamba rulers 


had been using for a long time. 


The appointment of Polala Chora I as the governor of one of the provinces suggests 
that the administrative ranking was used as a political tool of integration of an emerging 
political power in the close neighbourhood. But the integration of the Nolamba ruler was 


different from the other known cases of the integration of local rulers as he was also 


78 For details, see the discussion on political processes in the chapter entitled ‘The Emergence of Political 
Society and the Early Western Ganga State’ of this thesis. 

™ B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Ganjam plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha Ereyappa’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Sr 66, pp. 
682-83. 

8° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Madivala inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi’, EC Vol. X, K1 79, pp. 21-22. 

8! For details, see M.S. Krishna Murthy, ‘The Nolambas’ in B. Rajendra Prasad (ed.), Early Medieval Andhra 
Pradesh: AD 624-1000, New Delhi, 2009, pp. 107-19. 
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assigned the administration of an already existing administrative unit named Ganga-6000. 
This assignment seems to be in addition to the territories already occupied by the Nolamba 
rulers. But this appointment should not be seen as the parcellization of the kingdom as the 
administrator of any division was a transferable assignment. Even Ganga-6000 had 
experienced such transfers. For example, during the reign of Shripurusha it was 
administered by Muthura.*? During the reign of Shripurusha itself it was assigned to the 


prince Durgamara-Ereyappa.** 


In addition to these, we also come across some other subordinate rulers whose 
origins and background have not been indicated in the available records. The Sahavasihalli 
inscription of the reign of Shripurusha registers the grant of Posavur as brahmadéya and 
lands of sowing capacity of three khandugas by certain Lokagalla.** The record starts with 
the eulogy of the Ganga king Shripurusha. As the record is engraved on a stone, Lokagalla 
seems to be a subordinate ruler of the region around its find-spot i.e. Sahavasihalli in the 
Beluru taluk of Hassan district. The Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara registers that 
during the reign of Shivamara Vittarasa (Sanskrit name Vishnuraja) was administering 
Tagare-nddu-70 and Sinda-nddu-8000.*° The inscription also gives the genealogy of 
Vittarasa. It also claims that he was connected with the Kadambas but the nature of this 
connection is not mentioned. Interestingly, under the Kadambas of Banavasi also, there 
existed an administrative unit named Tagare-visaya.®° Tagare-visaya may be identified 
with the region in and around the present-day Tagare in Belur taluk of Hasan district. Thus, 
the family of Vittarasa seems to be a local ruling house of the region whose control possibly 


dated back to the period of the early Kadambas. 


82 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Aralasandra inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 

83 B.L. Rice, ‘Bissanhalli inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, Mb 255, p. 131. 

84 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Sahavasihalli inscription of Lokagalla’, EC (RE) Vol. 9, B1 472, p. 813. 

85 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara II’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 6, 
p. 706. 

86 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Tagare plates of Bhogivarman’, MAR 1918, p. 35. 
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One can notice another such local ruler in the Western Ganga records. He is 
Dattamma alias Vira-Nissana. He belonged to Gattivalla family and was the lord of 
Mugula. He is referred to in the Manne plates of ywvardja Marasimha as requesting for 
the grant of the village Masekkalli in Ponnudikke-visaya to the temple of the Sun-god at 
Manyapura.®’ The inscription not only provides the genealogy of Dattamma but also 
eulogises him as a ruler. He was described as an enemy of Kali. He was also compared 
with the legendary figures such as Guha (i.e. Skanda), Surya, Chandra, Airawat, 
Lakshmana, Yudhishthira, Vindhya, Damodara and Duryodhana. It is worth underlining 
that the grant was made when yuvardja Marasimha was staying at the victorious camp at 


Manyapura. 


An analysis of the distribution pattern of the localities along with references to these 
subordinate rulers show that they were reported from all parts of the kingdom. But their 
concentration seems to be densest in Kolar, Mysore and Mandya districts (see Map 2). A 
noticeable pattern in their concentration is their proximity to the seats of power. Kolar 
district had Kovalalpura and Mysore had Talavanapura, which were political nodes, 
whereas Mandya was a local seat of power of Tagare-janapada since the period of the 


Kadambas of Banavasi. 


The political intermediaries under the Western Gangas also included some local 
rulers carrying the family name of the Gangas. In this endeavour of locating subordinate 
rulers a challenge often faced is to differentiate between the titles adopted by the ruler of 
the main branch and those of the collateral branch. For example, a lithic inscription 
reported from Tayuru records some grant made by Palduvi Ganga who was the son of 


Asaga Ganga.** Though M.H. Krishna identifies Pilduvi Ganga with Prithvipati I and thus, 


87 M.S. Nagaraja Rao and K.V. Ramesh, ‘Manne plates of Western Ganga yuvardja Marasimha, [Saka 7]22’, 
op. cit. 


88 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Tayuru inscription of Pilduvi Ganga’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 205, p. 709. 
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Asaga Ganga with Shivamara II,°? B.R. Gopal finds this identification unconvincing.”° It 
is very much possible that in some of the instances, the king was referred to with his titles 


which were distinct and not confused with those a collateral branch. 


The available records do indicate that though some intermediaries adopted the 
Ganga family name, their relationship with the Ganga dynasty is not clear. One such 
collateral branch was Pasindi-Ganga family which appears in the Narasimharajapura plates 
of Shripurusha. Nagavarmma of this family jointly made a grant of the village Malavalli 
with Tuluga-adi of the Kadamba lineage.’! The inscription also records that both the 
families had a matrimonial alliance. Going by the location of the village in Tagare- 


janapada, the family seems to be located in some part of the Belur taluk of Hassan district. 


Similarly, a ninth century lithic inscription refers to Shri Vinayaditya as Atisaya 
Ganga (an excellent Ganga) and Gangara-Bhima (mighty like Bhima among the Gangas).”” 
Interestingly, there is no reference to the overlord Ganga king, nor are the territories under 
his control mentioned. But as the inscription has been dated to about 9"/10" century by 
B.R. Gopal, and has been reported from Nanjangud taluk of Mysore region, it most 


probably belongs to the period of the Western Gangas. 


Another such Ganga family was located in the Bangarapet taluk of Kolar district. 
Two inscriptions, reported from the taluk, record that Muttarasara of the Ganga family was 
ruling over Elenagar-nddu-70, Avanya-nddu -30 and Pomkundu-12.?? These eighth 


century records further state that he led an aggression against Mahavali-Banarasa. The 


8° M.H. Krishna, MAR 1930, p. 183-84. 

°° See the introduction of the inscription in the section entitled ‘Gangas of Talakad’ in B.R. Gopal et al (eds.), 
‘Introduction’, EC (RE) Vol. 3. 

°! A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 5, 
p. 709. 

»? B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Biligere inscription of Vinayaditya’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 244, pp. 724-25. 

°3 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Pilvara inscription of Muttarasar’, MAR 1925, No. 73, p. 66; B.L. Rice, ‘Tallapalli 
inscription of Muttarasar’, EC Vol. X, Bp 13, pp. 137-38. 
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inscriptions record him making kalnddu donations to (the dependents of) the warriors who 
fell in the war. As the inscriptions do not mention his connection with the ruling dynasty, 
there is a strong possibility that he was a local ruler with a claim of sharing patrilineage 


with the ruling dynasty. 


In addition to these, there are some other lithic records which refer to some local 
rulers using Ganga as their name suffix. But either due to the fragmentary nature of the 
record or due to the limited information provided in the inscription, we are not sure whether 
they belonged to the main ruling dynasty of the Gangas or were a local ruling house with 
claim to Ganga origin.”* The emergence of these local houses have been explained by 
Malini Adiga to have been a result of the above-mentioned ‘persistent tendency among the 
Gangas, particularly in the eighth century, to distribute domains among members of the 
royal family in particular and collateral lineages in general’.?° But the available records 
nowhere suggest the appointment of these chiefs by the Ganga rulers. We also do not come 
across any instance of the transfer of these chiefs from one position to another. Rather the 
instances of the donations of land to (the dependents of) the war-heroes, and rice to the 
mahdajanas (the brahmana residents)”® made by these chiefs indicate not only to the 
resources at their disposal but also to their efforts to construct the image of a benevolent 
leader for themselves. Construction of such an image would have added to their efforts to 
seek vertical legitimation for themselves. The maintenance of their personal army indicates 
to the coercive power at their disposal. So, the case of the Ganga collateral branches also 
seems to be in line with the above-mentioned process of the formation of ruling lineages 
in which disparate groups emerging from tribal backgrounds and conforming to the 
dominant political ideology for the legitimation of their power established their kingdoms 


and fabricated glorious pasts for themselves.”’ It is also possible that the families 


representing collateral branches shared their ancestry with the ruling dynasty. In such case, 


4 For details on such references, see Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., pp. 127-30. 
°> Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 123. 
* D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 177. 


*7 For details, see the discussion on the political intermediaries belonging to the Bana lineage above. 
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these families might have migrated to their territories in the remote past and established 
their stronghold much before the establishment of the Western Ganga state. And when the 
Western Gangas expanded their political influence, they incorporated these local ruling 


houses in their polity by recognising their autonomy. 


The available records also refer to a number of instances of the wives of some 
Ganga royal family members administering some administrative units. Malini Adiga has 
explained such instances as results of the practice of distribution of territories among the 
various members of the royal family.?* But the available sources are not rich enough to 
answer the question whether the existence of these female administrators was a result of 
such practice, or represent instances of these women, originally hailing from local ruling 
houses, maintaining their control over the ‘gifted’ or ‘surrendered’ territories by their 
family members. For example, during the reign of Shripurusha while his son Duggamara- 
Ereyappor was governing Kuvalala-nadu-300 and Ganga-6000, his daughter-in-law (i.e. 
Duggamara’s wife) Kanchiyabba was governing Agali.”? Kanchiyabba is said to be hailing 
from a ruling house. Her genealogy in eulogistic manner is mentioned in the Salem plates 
of Shripurusha.!°° She was the daughter of Govindaraja and the maternal granddaughter of 
Vikramaditya, ‘the lord of the four quarters’. Her brother was named Indaraja whose 
‘enemies fled from battles and were lost sight of like the wind’. Though the inscription 
itself does not mention the name of the lineage or dynasty she belonged to or the territories 
governed by her family, the editor of the grant is of the opinion that her maternal 
grandfather Vikramaditya was Vikramaditya II of the Chalukya dynasty of Badami.!°! 
Interestingly, the Salem plates record that as per the request of Duggamara and 
Kanchiyabba, the Ganga king Shivamara made some donations for the merit of 


Kanchiyabba’s brother Indaraja who had died in unexplained conditions. 


°8 Malini Adiga, The Making of..., op. cit., p. 125. 

»° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Melagani inscription of Shripurusha, Year 42’, op. cit. 

100 G.S. Gai, ‘Salem plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 693’, EJ Vol. XXVII, pp. 145-52. 
101 Thid., p. 148. 
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In addition to that we also come to learn that Shripurusha’s queen Vine(ya)tin- 
Immadi was administering Malavellu, when a certain donor (name lost) granted the ‘Forty’ 
of Amasu exemption from forced labour and impressment of bullocks on festival days for 
one month and also exempted the ‘Twenty’ from impressment of bullocks and remitted 
tolls on head loads.!”? Reported from Yelandur taluk of Chamarajanagar district, the Agara 
inscription of Shripurusha does not throw any light on the genealogy of the queen. But the 
fact that the queen was mentioned not merely as the wife of the king but as the administrator 
of some territory on the occasion when some exemption from dues was granted suggests 
her say in the revenue administration of the locality. In addition to that it is also worth 
underlining that these queens were not mentioned as ruling any administrative unit such as 
a nddu or visaya. The territories administered by them were mentioned by their name only 
without any suffix indicating their place in the administrative hierarchy of the state. It 
suggests that these territories were yet to be fully integrated with the state by the extension 
of state’s administrative machinery. In the light of this information, one is tempted to 
conclude that these female administrators were not the result of the practice of distribution 
of the royal domain among the members of the royal family, as suggested by Adiga, but 
the result of these women having autonomous control over the territories under their 


control. Possibly they had received these territories from their own families. 


The political intermediaries in the Western Ganga state also included the ones with 
seemingly lower status. Their lower status is underlined by the absence of family eulogy 
and of titles like arasa and raja in their name. In some cases, they also adopted the name 
suffix of odéya or odéyon. A late eighth century inscription from Basavatti in 
Chamarajanagar taluk of Chamarajanagar district records that Kalipattodeya, a local ruler 
under Shripurusha, granted to Kurimba-gavunda and Katakaya income in the form of land 
tax on two khandugas of land in Kuripatti of Armeleyapalli and also granted the income 


from the tax on the shepherds (kurimbadere).'°> As kurimbadere was a tax on shepherds 


102 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) 4, Y1 138, pp. 763-64. 
103 MH. Krishna, ‘Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722’, MAR 1933, pp. 236-39. 
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and not on sheep, it seems that such communities were subject to poll tax. But in what form 
was it collected, we have no clue about it. The Medutambihalli inscription of Shivamara IT 
registers hinderance free brahmadeéya grant of a house site, a field of the extent being sown 
with five tumbus of seeds and seven tumbus of garden lands by odéya of Puttur.' 
Interestingly, none of the persons carrying the name suffix of odéya was appointed as an 
administrator of any nddu. But the name suffix was used by the political intermediaries of 
humble status as well. One such title holder seems to be Melara-odéva Marayya, the son 
of Shivamara-odéya and grandson of Ayvamar-odéya, who appears as one of the two 
recipients of the village named Naranagala, donated by Ereyamga-gavunda and Beda- 


gdvunda.'™ 


Like the preceding phase, some of the political intermediaries appear as being 
informed of or as witnesses to the grant. Besides that, they are also found petitioning the 
king for the grant and sometimes making the grants on their own as well. The Talakadu 
inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1 records that the king made a donation as per the request 
of three persons including Sindarasa, Devasattiarasa.!°° The Ramenhalli inscription of 
Shripurusha states that the donor Lokaditya Ela-arasa was governing Kadambur while 
Shripurusha was the ruler.'°’ Interestingly, his son Malladi has been mentioned as one of 
the witnesses in the Shivara-pattana inscription of Shripurusha.!"8 It may be a confirmation 
of the hereditary nature of his position. The Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara states 
that while Shivamara was ruling the earth, his subordinate Vittarasa (Sanskrit name 
Vishnuraja) was administering Tagare-nddu-70 and Sinda-nddu-8000.'° He is also 


reported to have made a grant of a village to the chaitya of Tolla. What is more interesting 


° BLL. Rice, ‘Medutambihalli inscription of Shivamara II’, EC Vol. X, K1 231, pp. 65-66. 

°5 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Belachalavadi inscription of Nitimarga-Permmanadi, Shaka 935’, EC (RE) Vol. 
3, Gu 48, p. 581. 

° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1’, op. cit. 

°’ B.L. Rice, ‘Ramenhalli inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, K1 11, p. 13. 

°8 B.L. Rice, ‘Shivarapattana inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, K1 7, p. 2. 


A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara II’, op. cit. 
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is that the inscription also gives a genealogy of Vittarasa and mentions that his father, 
Madhvendra was ‘entitled to the Kadamba kingdom’. It is worth underlining that the 
administrative unit named Tagare-visaya had been under the Kadamba control during sixth 
century CE.'!° The Kadamba king of Banavasi named Bhogivarman had also donated one 
of the twelve villages of Tagare-mahagrama in Tagare-visaya as per the request of his son 
Vishnuvarma but did not mention any local ruler.'!' Putting these facts together, it seems 
that the family of Vittarasa was a local ruling family, who during the declining phase of 


the Kadamba state switched allegiance to the Gangas. 


Some of these local rulers were engaged in administration also. For example, the 
Vijayapura inscription of Shivamara records that Kilale-nddu was administered by Manala- 
arasa.''” In addition to that, they provided military service also. The Shiradanahalli 
inscription of Bira-Permmanadi, Shaka 843, records that the Ganga king Satyavakya Bira- 
Permmanadi made a kalnddu grant to Nirggunda Jaggiyarasa of Belgali as his son had died, 


along with seventeen men, in a battle. !'° 


The Ganga rulers also entered into matrimonial alliances with some of these rulers. 
The Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara record that while Shivamara was ruling the 
earth, his maternal uncle or father-in-law Vijayashakti-arasa made some donations to the 
chaitya of Mulivalli.!!* As mentioned above, Kanchiyabba, the wife of prince Duggamara- 
Ereyappor and the daughter-in-law of Shripurusha possibly belonged to a local dynasty of 
Agali.!'° 


10 G.S. Gai, Inscriptions of the Early Kadambas, New Delhi, 1996, p. 56. 

‘| R, Narasimhachar, ‘Tagare Plates of Bhogivarman’, op. cit. 

"2 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Vijayapura inscription of Shivamara’, MAR 1912, p. 32. 

'3.B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Shiradanahalli inscription of Bira-Permmanadi, Shaka 843’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Ag 
81, p. 551. 

4 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 7, 
p. 707. 

'S G.S. Gai, ‘Salem plates of Shripurusha, Shaka 693’, op. cit. 
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It seems that there existed a body of the s@manta administrators also. The body was 
known as ay-sdmanta, literally meaning five samantas. But according to Ramesh, the 
number five seems to be a conventional one only, and the actual number was more than 
that.!'® The functions performed by this body are not clear to us. The body is referred to as 
a witness in some grants. For example, when Satyavakya-Permanadi donated the villages 
named Biliyur and Pannirpalli to the Satyavakya jinalaya of Pennegadanga, the ay- 
sdmantas were among the witnesses.''’ But the body was a powerful one which, at least in 
one instance, protected the stability of the state. The inference is based on the Hiranandi 
inscription of Rachamalla. It records that after the death of the Ganga ruler Ereyapa, one 
Bhuvanaditya (must be his sa@manta) approached his son, the Junior Rachamalla and asked 
for half the kingdom (the territories known as Bayal-nddu) and half the treasury.'!* The ay- 
samantas and the perggades decided to foil his ‘attempt to rule over Bayal-ndadu’. So, they 
gave him a battle at Magundi. But the formation of this body seems to be a later 
development as the earliest inscription referring to this body comes from seventh-eighth 


centuries. !!° 


Perggades 


The available records also speak of some political intermediaries being engaged in 
rural administration. However, the officials thus appearing are very limited in number and 
not much is said about them. One such official was a perggade. According to D.C. Sircar, 
the term was a Kannada equivalent for the Sanskrit term adhyaksa and, thus, stood for a 
chamberlain or a superintendent or director.'7? According to Ramesh, the Kannada 


designation perggade is a translation of the Sanskrit mahattara and connotes 


‘6 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 391, f.n. 2. 

'7 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Biliyuru inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Shaka 809, Year 18’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 1, No. 96, p. 98. 

'8 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Hiranandi inscription of Rachamalla’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Hg 23, p. 791. 

') The earliest reference to the body is found in the Kulagana plates of Shivamara (MAR 1925, pp. 90-92). 


20 D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 249. 
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administrative and revenue officers in general. As per the specific duties assigned to the 
officers, suitable terms were prefixed to the term perggade.'*! In the context of rural 
society, the term is said to have referred to the village headman.'”” But in the Ganga 
records, such specifications are not found. In their records, the perggades appear as the 
witnesses to the grants in two cases. The Hullenahalli plates of Shripurusha record that 
when a subordinate ruler of Shripurusha, the illustrious Dindigarar of the Bana family made 
some donations, two perggades were present as the witnesses.!*> The other witnesses to 
the grant included Belliyar (silversmith?) of Nagaruru, Vannakar (washerman?) of 
Maravuru, Madadi of Kalladupu and Jiyavayar of Moduru. Similarly, when the corporate 
body of Ariur, called the ‘Twelve’ of Ariur, made the donations of four villages to 
Gunasagara-Tammadigal, the individual holding the office of perggade was also 
recorded.'** This seems to be as good as intimating the royal officer regarding the donation 
made. It is worth underlining that both the refences belong to the eighth century and are 
the only references suggesting their role as witness in the donations which possibly meant 
state approval for the grants. We do not find suffixes with their title indicating to their 
specific duties, which probably was the case with the perggades appointed in the 
bureaucracy at the centre. In both the cases, mentioned above, there are indicators to 
suggest that the societies dealing with the donations were stratified ones. In the case of the 
donations made by Dindigarar of the Bana family, it is indicated by the existence of some 
individuals as witnesses to the grant in addition to the two perggades. As mentioned above, 
these included Belliyar (silversmith?) of Nagaruru, Vannakar (washerman?) of Maravuru, 
Madadi of Kalladupu and Jiyavayar of Moduru. The four witnesses were not part of the 
administration and belonged to different villages. Similarly, the very existence of a 


corporate body in the second instance is another indicator of the social stratification. It 


21K V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 391, fn. 3. 

122 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 19. 

23 R. Shama Shastry, ‘Hullenahalli plates of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 

124. B R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Gu 67, p. 588. 
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seems that for paying these officials the state collected a tax called perggade-kanike.'”> 
The Krishnapura inscription of Satyavakya-[Permmanadi] records the grant of the income 
from a number of taxes including komara-gadyana, masavuttige, and perggade-kanike to 
the widow of Mallikarjuna, who had committed suicide on the death of his master.!*° 
However there is no indication in the records under study to make out the background of 
these officials. The suffix Adnike in the tax called perggade-kanike may be an indicator to 
the voluntary nature of this tax in some remote times. In the light of these evidences, it 
seems probable that in rural society the perggades were the local notables appointed in the 
state service, and for the payment of remuneration to them, the traditional voluntary 


payments to them were granted the status of a tax. 


It seems that the integration of such rural elites into the state administration as 
perggades provided some of them an opportunity to expand their area of influence and 
attain higher status. For example, the tenth century Beluru inscription of Ganga Permanadi 
eulogises the perggade Basanayya, and not his master, the Ganga king.'”’ He is also said 
to be ‘adorning the position of minister’. The inscription further records the donations made 
and public works patronized by him. Similarly, during the reign of the Ganga king Permadi, 
Tribhuvanayya made a bittuvatta grant of the tank Shivayyanakere. Tribhuvanayya was a 
perggade of a Nolamba ruler, who must have been a sdmanta of the Ganga ruler.!*° Besides 
that, the above-mentioned minister named Chamundayya was also described as a perggade. 
We come to know from some other records from the same locality that his father and 


paternal uncle had also served the state. The attainment of the higher status by the 


'25 The term seems to be a conjoint of two terms i.e. perggade and kdnike. Of these, while perggade means 
head of a village, town or country and kanike which means tax (originally it meant voluntary payment). 
For details, see the entry of the two terms in Srinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 19 and 
p. 37 respectively. 

!26 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Krishnapura inscription of Satyavakya-[Permmanadi]’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Y1 183, 
p. 778. 

127 


B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Beluru inscription of Ganga Permanadi’, op cit. 


128 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kerehalli inscription of Permadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 352, p. 705. 
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perggades is further attested by the above-mentioned Hiranandi inscription of Rachamalla 
which records that the perggades together with ay-samantas decided to foil an attempted 
coup by a subordinate ruler named Bhuvanaditya after the death of the Ganga ruler 


Ereyappa.!”? 


According to Malini Adiga, the officials of the early medieval southern Karnataka 
were ‘originally members of state bureaucracy...(who)...came to hold hereditary rights 
over villages and nddus’.'°° But an investigation into the ancestry of the perggades 
contradicts this assumption. Of the available instances, the family background of only two 
perggades is available. Perggade Madapanna, appearing in the Kamaravalli inscription, 
was the son of Akkakailura.'*! Akkakailur has not been mentioned as perggade. Similarly, 
Chamundarayya, the perggade of Govaindarasa, was the son of Mabalayya and nephew of 
Ishavarayya.'** The available records suggest that both Mabalayya and Ishvarayya were in 
the service of the Ganga state. And Mabalayya was specifically mentioned as the minister 
of the Ganga king. But neither of them is mentioned as perggade. So, in both the available 
instances we find that the office of perggade was not hereditary. The case of 
Chamundarayya suggests that a person from the family of a local ruler was appointed as 
perggade. His appointment indicates the integration of local ruling houses in the state 


service and assignment of administrative ranking. 


An important point to be noted regarding the perggades is that all the inscriptions 
referring to them have been reported from southern Karnataka only. To be more specific, 
of the six stone inscriptions referring to the perggades and the one referring to perggade- 
kanike, four have been located in Chamarajanagar district, one in the Mandya taluk of 
Mandya district and one in the Heggadadevankote taluk of Mysore district (see Map 3). 
Though it is difficult to identify the villages mentioned in the Hullenhalli plates of 


29 B_R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Hiranandi inscription of Rachamalla’, op. cit. 
130 Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 161. 
51 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 


132 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Algodu inscription of Chamundayya’, op. cit. 
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Shripurusha, these were also found in the Madya taluk of Mandya district. It suggests that 
the perggades were present only in the southern part of the Ganga state (i.e. Cauvery valley 


region) and start appearing from the eighth century. 
Gavundas 


In the Ganga records of the period under discussion, there appear a number of 
individuals using the title of gavunda.'*? Such individuals appear performing a variety of 
actions like demarcating the boundaries of donated land and villages, as witnesses to the 
grants, and defending the territories and cattle-wealth against the invaders and raiders. For 
example, when with the permission of the yuvardja Marasimha, Kali-Nolambadhiraja 
Kolliyarasa made a donation of the village Tipperur, a number of ga@vundas were among 
the witnesses.'*+ The Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 826 record that the 
boundaries of the gifted village were demarcated by the gavundas themselves and the 
details pertaining to the boundaries were duly communicated to the tenants and 
nalgavundas.'*> The maximum number of inscriptions referring to the g@vundas are hero- 
stone inscriptions which record their bravery in some armed clash. The Tallapalli 
inscription of Muttasara records the death of Bolva-ganga-gavunda while fighting under 
Muttarasar of Ganga family against Mahavali-Banarasa.'*° His bravery was rewarded with 


the donation of thirty ko/a of paddy field as hindrance free grant (to his dependents). 


Similarly, the Kuragallu inscription of Permmanadi records the death of a gavunda 
of Kurggalla during the cattle raid of the Tammuttirbbor.'*’ In this case also, the act of 


bravery was rewarded by a grant of three khandugas of land, as kalndadu, to the wife of the 


'33 Though the earliest occurrence of the individuals carrying the gdvunda title belong to the preceding phase, 
but the antiquity and genuineness of those inscriptions are under doubt due to mismatch between the 
claimed period of composition and the period of the characters in which those were written. 

34 B R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘“Ganjam plates of Yuvaraja Marasimha Ereyappa’, op. cit. 

135 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 402, pp. 778-82. 

86 BLL. Rice, ‘Tallapalli inscription of Muttasara’, op. cit. 


‘37 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kuragallu inscription of Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Pp 28, p. 850. 
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hero. Interestingly, none of the Ganga records suggests collection of revenue as their 
service. An analysis of the parentage of the gavundas mentioned in these records also 
suggest that the title was not a hereditary one. There is only one reference of the title being 
held by both father and son. The Doddahomma inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi 
records that Ayyapa-gavunda was the son of Shivamara-gavunda.'*> The Basavapura 
inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi suggests that a gavunda could be assigned the duty 
of executing a bdlgalcu grant as well.'*? An analysis of the geographical distribution of the 
inscriptions referring to the gavundas suggest that the title was used mainly in the western 
and the southern parts of the state whereas thenorthern and the eastern part of the state, 
identifiable with the present-day districts of Chikkaballapur, Tumkur, Mandya, 
Ramanagara, Bangalore Rural, Bangalore Urban and Kolar reported only two inscriptions 


referring to them (see Map 4). 


On the basis of their functions, these have generally been interpreted as ‘village 
headmen’ and ‘chief executive’ of the village assembly.'*? But Kesavan Veluthat has 
underlined ambiguities and contradictions in such interpretations.'*! As underlined by 
Veluthat, there is no clarity in the existing historiography as to if they were exclusively 
central government officials appointed at the village level or were recruited and maintained 
by the villages themselves. Drawing parallels with the Tamil country (which is richer in 


terms of the available sources and the researches), Veluthat suggests that the term gavunda 


38 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Doddahomma inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Shaka 899’, EC (RE) Vol. 
3, Nj 294, p. 742. 

3° B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Basavapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 4, Ch 237, 
p. 663. 


40 For details, see G.S. Dikshit, Local Self-government in Medieval Karnataka, second edition, Dharwad, 
2001. Though Dikshit’s work deals with the period from the late tenth century to early fourteenth century, 
this position continues to be used in the time and space under study also. For example, see B. Sheik Ali, 
History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, pp. 206-10. 

'41 Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnet as State Agents’, in idem., The Early Medieval in South India, New 

Delhi, 2009, pp. 325-31. Though Veluthat’s study is primarily based on the inscriptions from the Hoyasala 


period, the issues underlined by him holds ground in the context of the Western Gangas as well. 
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is the Kannada equivalent for the Sanskrit word gramd-vrddha and the Tamil title ar- 
kilavan, both meaning ‘the village elder’. As suggested by Kesavan Veluthat, going by the 
references to their performance of various duties like demarcation of boundaries in 
association with the village assemblies, the gavundas may be accepted as the landed 
magnets of the villages. A number of inscriptions recording their death while defending 
the cattle and land of the villages have been interpreted as their military service obligation 
in the capacity of feudal subordinates.'4” But, as suggested by Veluthat, ‘in an agrarian 
society characterized by peasant communities of a relatively autonomous character, it is 
only natural that these functions should be arrogated by the more prominent landed 


magnets’ !*? like them. 


In the Ganga records, we also come across titles such as sénabovas, nalbovas (also 
spelt as nddbovas) and nalgavundas. According to K.V. Ramesh, the sénabovas were 
village revenue officials.'** Shrinivas Ritti and Malini Adiga underline that the officials 
also appear as scribes of the grants.'*? Thus, D.C. Sircar seems right in identifying 
sénabovas as clerks or village level accountants. '“° In the Western Ganga records also, the 
sole reference to sénabovas, which is dated to the tenth century, mentions him as the writer 
of the inscription.'*” Reported from Tiptur taluk of Tumkur district, the inscription does 
not indicate any other duty performed by him. But as the inscription records a bittuvatta 
donation, which obviously had revenue implications, his role as a village level accountant 


cannot be ruled out. 


” Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 177. 

* Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Landed Magnets...’, op. cit., p. 329. 

“4 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 311, f.n. 2. 

45 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 28; Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., pp. 164- 
65. 

4° D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical..., op. cit., p. 308. 

47 BLL. Rice, ‘Kibbanahalli inscription of Satyavakya-Nolambakulantaka-Permanadi, Shaka 894’, EC Vol. 
XI, Tp 103, p. 62. 
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The first reference to the nd/bdvas appears in the ninth century Ishvarahalli 
inscription of Ereyapparasa.'** The inscription records the remission of toll on ghee by the 
king Ereyapparasa to the merchants, and instructs the na/bdvas in addition to Nitimarga 
(heir-apparent?), the ruler or administrator of Ere-nddu, the na/gavundas and the subjects, 
not to flout the grant. Similarly, the tenth century Belaguli inscription of Satyavakya- 
Permmanadi instructs the na/bova, in addition to na/gdavunda, not to enter the village 
Belgali as the village had been donated as a kalnadu to (the dependents of) queen’s servant 
(véle) Ankada Ketayya with exemption from payment of attadere (major tax) and kurudere 
(petty tax).!4? So, as suggested by Malini Adiga, the nd/bdvas seem to be the nddu level 
officials entrusted with the responsibility of collecting taxes.!°° As the designation seems 
to be derived from sénabova, nalbéva was possibly associated with the accounting part of 


the revenue administration. 


It may be noted that in both the references to the na/bovas, we also find reference 
to another official called na/gavunda. Thus, the latter seems to be another nadu level 
official involved with the revenue administration. But there are some more references to 
nalgavundas in the Ganga records. Of these, one reference, dated to the early tenth century, 
records that details pertaining to the boundaries which were formally communicated to the 
tenants and nd/gdvundas of the concerned villages.'*! That may be an indicator to suggest 


that one of the duties of the na/gavundas was to deal with the demarcation of the villages. 


Thus, while sénabdvas were the village level accountants, the na/bdvas and 
nalgavundas were the nddu level revenue officials. The available sources are silent about 
the mode of payment to them. In their context, we also do not have enough information to 


either accept or reject the argument that they were state appointed officials who came to 


48 A.V. Narasimha Murthy ef al, (eds.), ‘Ishvarahalli inscription of Ereyapparasa’, EC (RE) Vol. 11, Cm 
216, p. 429. 

 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Belaguli inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Ag 41, p. 539. 

3° Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 165. 


5! B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga’, op. cit. 


Map 5 Distribution of the inscriptions referring to nalgavundas and nalbovas 
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hold hereditary rights over villages and nddus as there is no reference to their ancestry in 
any record. In fact, there is no mention of the name of any individual holding the office of 
nalbova. In the case of na/gavundas, we come across names of two individuals holding the 
office of na/gavunda. In one of these, Biyala, the na/gavunda, is mentioned as the owner 
of a piece of land adjacent to the donated land.!*? In such a reference, one cannot expect 
the ancestry of Biyala to be mentioned in the record. The second reference mentions 
Permadi-gavunda as holding the office of nalgavunda when donation of the village 
Naranagala was made by Ereyamga-ga@vunda and Beda-gdvunda.'™ Interestingly, the 
inscription mentions Permadi-gavunda as the illustrious Permadi-gavunda and the very 
wheel of his illustrious master i.e. the Ganga king Nitimarga-Permadi, but there is no word 
on his ancestry. That may be an indication to his humble origin, but this assumption cannot 


be corroborated with any other evidence. 


If we look at the geographical distribution of the inscriptions mentioning the 
officials like sénabdvas, nalbdvas and na]gavundas, we can notice a pattern. The sole 
reference to the sénabdva comes from an inscription from the Tiptur taluk of Tumkur 
district. The ones referring to the na/bovas have been reported from Chikamagalur taluk of 
Chikamagalur district and the Arkalagud taluk of Hassan district. The inscriptions referring 
to nalgavundas have wider geographical distribution. Of these, two have been reported 
from Chikamagalur taluk of Chikamagalur district, one has been reported from the 
Arkalagud taluk of Hassan district, two have been reported from the Nanjangud taluk of 
Mysore district, whereas one has been reported from Gundlupet taluk of Chamarajanagar 
district. In other words, the inscriptions containing references to the sénabdvas and 
nalbovas have been reported from the western part of the Ganga state whereas the ones 
referring to the na/gavundas have been reported from the western and southern parts of the 


state (see Map 5). 


152 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Chikamagalur inscription of Rachamalla, Year 6’, EC (RE) Vol. 
11, Cm 3, p. 356. 


‘53 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Belachalavadi inscription of Nitimarga-Permmanadi, Shaka 935’, op. cit. 
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Three eighth-ninth century Western Ganga inscriptions from Hassan district 
suggest the existence of some notables carrying the title of prabhu. The earliest occurrence 
of the term is noted in the Kunche inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, year 3. The 
inscription records the grant of (the income from) the ghee-tax to the mahdjanas of Kunche 
by the king Satyavakya-Permmanadi and his servant prabhu Kakayya.!™ It suggests that a 
prabhu could have some control over the way revenue was to be disbursed. Thus, he may 
be as a ‘chief of village or town or division’.'°> But such an understanding comes under 
doubt when we find that in at least one case, there existed more than one prabhu in a village. 
The Maruru inscription of Nanniya Ganga records the names of the prabhus who ‘enjoyed 
the land’ as Kannamma, Buva-gadvunda, Padi-ayyapa, Dudayya... Ayachanna and 
Devana.!® As the inscription also hints prabhu seems to be honorific title for the ones who 
enjoyed private landed property. Like the gavundas, prabhus of different localities or 
villages also seem to be responsible for resolving land title or boundary related disputes. It 
is attested by the Karagada inscription of Marasimha II which records that a piece of land 
donated to the dependents of a war-hero was to be maintained by the prabhus viz. Permadi- 
gavunda, Nagamayya of Mugali, Basavayya of Basavanahalli, Pochi-gavunda of 


Uppavalli, Mudda of Valiyere, Yerega of Magundi and the prabhus of Benneyur-70...'°” 


On the basis of the presence of more than one prabhu in the references pertaining 
to their official functions, it seems rational to assume that those enjoying the title of prabhu 
formed some corporate body. The assumption gains strength in the light of the fact that the 
inscriptions referring to them do not indicate to the existence of corporate bodies in the 


concerned localities. Thus, it may be assumed that the prabhu was a honorific title for the 


‘54 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kunche Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Year 3’, MAR 1913, p. 29. B.R. Gopal 
reads the name of the prabhu as Kamayya. For details, see B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kunche Inscription of 
Satyavakya-Permanadi Year 3’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Hn 97, pp. 499-500. 

‘55 Shrinivas Ritti, Descriptive Glossary..., op. cit., p. 18. 

56 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Maruru inscription of Nanniya Ganga’, EC (RE) Vol. 8, Ag 28, pp. 534-35. 

‘57 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Karagada inscription of Marasimha II’, EC (RE) Vol. 9, B1 551, p. 851. 
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members of corporate bodies which looked after various administrative issues of the local 


rural society. 


Corporate bodies 


Another noteworthy feature of the administration at the local level in the 
countryside was the existence of corporate assemblies. These assemblies were not named 
like the ones noticed in the neighbouring Tamil-speaking region such as the wr or urar, (in 
traditional peasant villages) and sabha (in brahmadeéya villages). The corporate bodies of 
the time and space under discussion were often expressed through some number which 
might originally refer to the number of members of such assemblies. For example, the 
Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha mentions the ‘Twelve’ of Ariur.'>* It originally 
seems to be a corporate body comprising of twelve members of the locality called Ariur. 
The identification of Ariur as a locality than as a village makes sense in the light of the fact 
that the assembly donated four villages to some Gunasagara-Tammadigal. The donation of 
four villages could only be possible by an assembly which could have control over more 
than one village. The inscription also records that at the time of donation, the office of 


perggade was held by Madappanna, the son of Akkakailura. 


The above-mentioned officials suggest that the local landed magnets were 
integrated in the state administration and managed the administrative affairs. But our 
sources do not throw light on how the decisions at the local level taken and implemented. 
For seeking clues for the same we again have to look to the neighbouring Tamil speaking 
region. The early medieval period in the Tamil land was characterized by the existence of 
village-level corporate bodies such as ir in the traditional peasant villages and sabhd in the 


brahmadéya villages. Of these, the former mainly comprised of the Vellala landholders, 


158 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 
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whereas the latter comprised of the brahmana landholders.'°? According to Kesavan 
Veluthat, these corporate groups ‘acted as agents of the state in the matters of assessment, 
collection and remittance of revenue and also as dispensers of justice, besides looking after 


their own business of agriculture or trade as the case may be’.'©° 


The Western Ganga records do not refer to the corporate bodies carrying the names 
like sabha or ur. But they do provide us a number of references to support the view that 
the local notables played an important role in the administrative matters. Such notables 
often appear as witnesses or as the ones who were apprised of the grants made by the king 
or some member of royal family or some local ruler. Sometimes such individuals are 
mentioned by their names, but in many of the instances they are also referred to as 
belonging to a particular village. An analysis of their residential status suggests that many 
a times, the witnesses were not the residents of the donated village or of the village in which 
the donated land was located. The references to the local notables and the incipient local 
corporate bodies as witness date back to the end of the preceding phase.'*! During the phase 
under study, not only the number of such references increases significantly, their share in 
the total number of inscriptions also increases. Thus, this increase cannot be attributed 
merely to an increase in the total number of inscriptions available for the phase under 
discussion. Rather it seems to be related to the territorial extension of the state in the 
territories which were culturally closer to the Tamil land, in addition to the increasing 


instances of the land donations to the local non-religious elements than to the brahmanas. 


During the phase under study also we also come across references to local notables 
either as the witnesses to the grants or as the ones expected to maintain or execute the same. 


These, as in the preceding phase, were sometimes collectively mentioned as chaturvaidyas 


'59 For details on the various aspects related to these corporate bodies, see Kesavan Veluthat, The Early 
Medieval..., op. cit.; idem., The Political Structure of Early Medieval South India, second edition, 
Hyderabad, 2012. 

160 Kesavan Veluthat, The Early Medieval..., op. cit., p. 41. 


‘6! For details, see the section on rural administration in the previous chapter. 
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or mahdajanas, but in many of the instances they were referred to either with their proper 
names or collectively with a number belonging to a village or a locality. In some rare 
instances, they are also referred to with their profession. For example, the Kondajji- 
agrahara plates of Shripurusha recorded that the grant of the village Ballanevolal to Mani 
Amma-bhatta was to be maintained by the men of Pilanada in Balganipolal, Ranavikrama- 
gavunda of Keregodu, Gangaper-manadideva, the nayigas (nayakas?) of Singavura, the 
Mavanigas, Padapadigas of Irgare, Biradis of Anesasalu, Maradis, Kundapadis of 
Kottanuru, Parubaras, Deva-digas of Banagunduru, Kundadigas, Peramesas of 
Ambalmadi, Alagemiyas, Peramesarasas of Kamanthali, Satthas, the people of Ganiguru, 
Belli-maniyas, Pulchas of Sandhigala, Ballavas, Karchatarasa of Pasungaya and Biradas, 
Gangama-nayiga (nayaka?) the Karana of Rana-vikaramarasa and Dhanakirti.'© Similarly, 
when Aggadi donated some land, located in Nakki-ur, the witnesses were Tenandar, 
Kalerur, Pongular of Kidalir, Elamandiyar, Bidiriyar and Madugar.'® When a field called 
muttare (fertile land) was donated to the temple built by Nannayya of Nagarala, the 
witnesses included the citizens of Sakkila, Belgunduru, Kiru-velgunduru, Sattiyuru and 


Singuru, and the ‘Twelve’ of Nagarala among others.!™ 


The records suggest that such bodies did not function only as a witness but as donor, 
in some cases, and the executor, in one case. For example, Kamaravalli inscription of 
Shripurusha records that the ‘Twelve’ of Ariur donated four villages, namely Torekka-ratti, 
Pekkavi, Muvolpoge and Kudalur to Gunasagara-Tammadigal.!® The Kappusoge 
inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi record that the grant (whose details are lost) was to 
be executed by the ‘Seventy’ of Parur.!® In a few cases such local notables and corporate 


bodies have been mentioned as the protector of the grant as well. The Narasimharajapura 


© Srinivas Ritti, ‘Kondajji-agrahdra plates of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 
© B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Devalapura inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, My 192, p. 826. 
4 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Nagarle inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 239, p. 723. 


6 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 


6 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kappusoge inscription of Satyavakya Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 148, p. 
693. 
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plates of Shivamara name a number of notables and the ‘fifty’ of Gamgeye, the mahdjanas 
of Pervoguli as the witnesses and protectors of the grant.'®’ In a few instances, these bodies 
were recipients of grants also. For example, the ‘Twenty-five’ of Talekaddu was granted 
the village named Pallivittu.'© Similarly, the Agara inscription of Shripurusha records that 
the ‘Forty’ of Amasu(...) was possibly exempted from forced labour and impressment of 
bullocks on festival days for one month whereas the ‘Twenty’ was exempted from 


impressment of bullocks and remitted tolls on head load.!® 


Unfortunately, our records do not provide much information on various aspects 
related to these local notables or corporate bodies. We do not know what was the criteria 
for the individuals to gain the status of a notable or from whom were the members of the 
corporate bodies like the ‘Forty’ of Amasu(...) drawn? But, in the light of the insights 
available from the Tamil land, it may be assumed that these notables were the local landed 
magnets and the corporate bodies were constituted by such local landed magnets. It seems 
that these landed magnets and the corporate bodies enjoyed some autonomy in the 
management of the community affairs, particularly the ones having implications for 
community resources like water bodies, pasture, and forests. Therefore, while making the 
grant, they were duly intimated to ensure that the grants did not create any controversy 
regarding the use of such resources. It is also worth underlining that not all the inscriptions 
recording such donations refer to such individuals or corporate bodies. It may be attributed 
to the uneven development of the rural landscape. It seems that the inscriptions recording 
such names dealt with the rural landscape which had experienced the emergence of local 
landed magnets, whereas the ones without such references dealt with the rural landscape 
which were yet to experience the emergence of such a stratum. When performing acts like 


the execution of grants, these corporate bodies and landed magnets also worked as the 


167 A.V. Narasimha Murthy eg al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 7, 
p. 707. 
168 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1’, op. cit. 


‘© BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 
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agents of the state and thus replaced the officer directly appointed by the state.!° Whether 
these bodies played any role in the matters of assessment, collection and remittance of 
revenue also is not confirmed by the available sources. But it seems that these bodies played 
some judicial functions as well. The subject matter of the Shivarapattana inscription of 
Shripurusha is to record the settlement of some dispute between Nandikada (who was the 
odéya of Kudalurppadi) and Eranaga. It was hoped that the arrangement would lead to the 
discontinuance of material enmity between them.!”! Though the inscription does not record 
explicitly the involvement of the local bodies and local notables in the settlement of the 
dispute, the fact that the settlement was recorded on a stone-slab and erected in the locality 
together with the reference to Malladi (the son of Lokaditya-Ela-arasa), the Forty 
(mahdjanas) of Kadabura and Pamda, the barber of Idatturu as witnesses indicate that the 


dispute was settled at the local level. 


As outlined above, not all the donative records refer to the local notables and 
corporate bodies. That may mean that not all the rural settlements and localities had 
experienced the emergence of such stratum and the formation of associations by them. 
Once these elements came into existence, they were used by the state as their agents in 
discharging some of its duties. Some of the individuals, holding the title of gavunda were 
appointed as the nddu-level officials such as nd/gavundas and na/bovas. Thus, by 
incorporating them as its agents, the state did not surrender its authority or rights but created 


an infrastructure to exercise it effectively. 


Revenue system 


As in the preceding phase, the picture of the revenue system continues to be bleak. 


We do not get any reference to any revenue department or the state-level revenue officials. 


170 The official appointed for the execution of grant was generally called G@jfapti (Kannada word is Gnatti) in 
those times (D.C. Sircar, Epigraphical Glossary..., op. cit., p. 13). In the Western Ganga records, the sole 
reference to the officer is found in the above-mentioned Talakadu inscription of Shripurusha, Year 1. 


71 KV, Ramesh, ‘Shivarapattana inscription of Shripurusha’, in idem., Inscription of..., op. cit., p. 262. 
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The reason for this absence remains the same as was in the preceding phase i.e. reference 
to revenue terms or levies generally appear more in the context of their remission and not 
actual collection. The records continue to remain poor in terms of the specific revenue- 
terms mentioned. An investigation into the revenue administration of a state-system 
marked by the existence of local corporate bodies and _ political intermediaries 
like subordinate rulers and local chiefs should also take note of the authorities imposing 
those exactions or enjoying the right to the exactions. In the present case, such an exercise 
is not possible in all the cases, but some inscriptions do indicate this aspect of the revenue 
system. Unlike the preceding phase, we come across the involvement of the subordinate 
rulers, local elites and corporate bodies also in the extraction of surplus through various 


means. 


Though, like the preceding phase, we continue to come across expressions like 
‘sarva badha parihara’ (meaning free from all hindrances 1.e. taxes), some revenue terms 
may also be noticed. Such expressions suggest that the donated land was not in a state 
ofpaying all the taxes which the state was allowed to collect as per the convention. As a 
result, the donee was granted exemption even from the taxes, which the land could provide 
in future. A survey of the geographical location of the grants with such generalised 
expressions shows that such grants continued to be located mainly in the eastern part of the 
state, with occasional occurrences in the other parts of the state (see Map 6). Interestingly, 
all such grants were issued by either the king himself or some member of his family in the 
capacity of the local administrator or some local ruler. For example, yuvaraja Marasimha 
made grants ‘free of all hindrances’ at least in three instances. The Aralukote inscription 
of Shripurusha records the grant of ten khandugas of paddy field by Vaddipenimane as 
‘free from all hindrances’ after getting himself anointed.'”” 

There are some records which indicate the demands by the king at the centre. The 
Kuppepalya inscription of Shripurusha records that Shivamara-Ereyappor, the son of king 


Shripurusha and the administrator of Kanumgil-nadu, granted, as a mandatory arrangement 


72 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Aralukote inscription of Shripurusha’, MAR 1923-24, No. 85, p. 82. 
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(kattane), the right of cultivation (kardnme) to all the subjects inhabiting Bisigur.!73 
Reported from the Magadi taluk of Ramanagara district, the inscription suggests that the 
state enjoyed the authority to confer right of cultivation. K.V. Ramesh underlines that the 
term karanmai occurs in numerous Tamil inscriptions in the meaning of the ‘right of 
ploughing’ and a tax collected from those who held such rights.'”4 This may mean that in 
the time and space under consideration the state collected land tax from the cultivators. In 
the case of Kuripatti (a hamlet of Armeleyapalli) in modern Chamarajanagar taluk of 
Chamarajanagar district, this right was enjoyed by Kalipattodeya who seems to be a local 
chief. The Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722 records that Kalipattodeya 
granted the income in the form of land tax on two khandugas of land in Kuripatti to 
Kurimba-ga@vunda and Katakaya.'” In some cases, we come across specifications of the 
revenue collected from the settlkements. For example, the Saraguru copper-plates of 
Shripurusha stipulates the income (tere) by the way of rent was twelve pana of gold and 
twelve khandugas of paddy from Marddur, and two pernandi(?) from Pervvatti.'” 
Similarly, the Kudlur plates of Marasimha, Shaka 884, record grant of the village Bagiyur 
to Vadhiganghala-bhatta as an agrahdra village.'’’ But it also stipulated that the income of 
the village was 20 gadyanas in cash and 12 khandugas in grain. But this was not a common 
practice and was possibly followed only when the donee was to be assigned only the 


specific income sourced by the land tax. 


The rate of land tax is not clear from the available sources. Maybe, it was 


determined by factors like the productivity of the soil and nature of irrigation facility. It 


™ R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kuppepalya inscription of Shripurusha’, MAR 1914-15, p. 44-45. 

™ K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. 250, f.n. 1. 

7 M.H. Krishna, ‘Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722’, op. cit. 

7 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Saraguru copper-plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Hg 90, pp. 815-16. 
77 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 884”, op. cit. 
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seems that, at least in some parts of the state, the normal rate of tax on wet-land was one- 


fifth of the produce.'’* 


In addition to that the subjects seem to be under the obligation of feeding the 
military retinue when it passed through their place. The eighth century Varuna inscription, 
dated to the reign of Shripirusha, registers that during the stay of Chottamma, the king of 
Arattis, in the place, they (Chottamma and his retinue) may be fed for one day.'”? Though 
the present record mentions this due to the local lord, the same cannot be ruled out for the 


Ganga king as well. 


We also come across some revenue terms in the available records. The first revenue 
term we come across is in the Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722. It provides 
the term kurimbadere. It records the grant of the income from the tax on shepherds 
(kurimbadere) in addition to the income in the form of land tax on two khandugas of land 
in Kuripatti to Kurimba-gdvunda and Katakaya.'®° As kurimbadere was imposed on the 
shepherds and not on their livestock or produce, it was a poll tax. Imposition of a poll tax 
on the shepherds could be due to their mobility leading to the inability of the state to assess 
their production. It indicates the state’s endeavour to bring even the non-agrarian 


communities under the tax net. 


Another revenue term found in the Western Ganga records 1s tuppadere (the tax on 
clarified butter). A ninth century record from the Hole-Narasipur taluk of Hassan district 


records that Ganga king Permadi and his (servant) prabhu Kakayya granted to the 


81 


mahdjanas of Kunche, the (income from) tuppadere.'*' It suggests that the state also 


78 Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (Rachamalla II?), Year 34 registers that a newly claimed 
land was to be regularly taxed with this rate after initial years of concessional taxation: B.R. Gopal et al, 
(eds.), ‘Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Year 34’, EC (RE) Vol. 6, Sr 85, p. 639. For 
details, see below discussion on agrarian expansion. 

79 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Waruna inscription of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 5, My 183, p. 824. 

180 MH. Krishna, ‘Basavatti inscription of Shripurusha, Shaka 722’, op. cit. 


'81 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kunche Inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi Year 3’, op. cit. 
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imposed excise duty. The involvement of prabhu Kakayya in the grant of exemption from 
the tax is indicative of the involvement of local ruling elite in the collection and 
disbursement of the income from this tax in particular and possibly in excise duty in 


general. 


Like the preceding phase, the attempts to expand production by bringing new land 
under cultivation and creating new irrigation facilities continued. The expansion of 
agriculture was facilitated through donation of waste land also. The Yammaduru 
inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi records that the Billavas of 96,000 made a grant of the 
village Emmaldikke for converting the lands into wet lands to grow paddy.!*? the 
inscription was reported from the Malavalli taluk of Mandya district. The editor of the grant 
B.R. Gopal is of the opinion that the corporate body referred to as the Billavas of 96,000 
could be a reference to an organisation of hunters and the grant was aimed at clearing the 
forest and settling down the community in the newly created forest.'® It seems that the 
donation of land as kalnddu to the war-heroes or their dependents also served the purpose 


of agrarian expansion. '*4 


It seems that the efforts for agrarian expansion were given tax concession. For 
example, the tenth-century Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi records that 
Kesiga, who had purchased Perbananapalli and had constructed a dam at Talenere, was 
granted tax-concessions as follows - he was to pay one arani (?) in the first year of 
irrigating, pattondi (one-tenth of the tax) in the second year, é/aJavi (one-seventh of the 
measure) in the third year and aydalavis (one-fifth of the measure) thereafter. At this rate 
ie. aydalavis (one-fifth of the measure) the land was to be ploughed for all times.'®> The 


exaction mentioned in the instance seems to be the tax on agrarian produce as it was to be 


82 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), “‘Yammaduru inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, M1 135, p. 
678. 
83 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Introduction’, EC (RE) Vol. 7, pp. Ixxxix-xc. 


84 For details, see the chapter entitled ‘Agrarian Growth, Markets, and Towns’ in this thesis. 


85 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Ramapura inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi, Year 34’, op. cit. 
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paid yearly at a specified rate. Interestingly, the donation was made by Matisagara-pandita- 


bhatara, the lord of Belagola. 


A tenth century record from Kuligere, Madduru taluk, Mandya district registers the 
gift of income from taxes like attadere, kurudere, tax on fairs and samantadere of Tippeyur 
to Kanakasena-bhatara.'®° The gift was made by Manaleyara in the presence of the king. 
Manaleyara seems to be a subordinate ruler. Aftadere means major tax whereas kurudere 
means minor tax.!*’ Both these taxes were also granted by the king Satyavakya- 
Permmanadi to Ankada Ketayya when the latter was granted the village Belgali in the tenth 
century.'®* The later instance also suggests that when collected by the king, it was the duty 
of the ndlabéva and ndlgavunda to collect the same.'®? It seems that both the terms did not 
represent a single tax but, as suggested by Malini Adiga, represented broad categories of 
taxes.!°° Samantadere seems to be a conjoint of the Sanskrit term samanta, meaning 
subordinate ruler and the Kannada term tere meaning toll or tax.'?! Thus, it seems to be an 
exaction due to the local ruler. The inscription does not throw any light on various aspects 
of these exactions like the actual composition of attadere and kurudere, the rates at which 
these taxes were charged, and the frequency of their imposition. In other words, we do not 


know whether these were in the nature of taxes or levies. 


A tenth century record from Yelandur taluk of Chamarajanagar district granted 
some land as kalnddu with exemption from taxes such as komara-gadyana, masavuttige, 


and perggade-kanike to the widow of Mallikarjuna, who had committed suicide by entering 


186 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kuligere inscription of Nitimarga-Permanadi (Ereganga), Shaka 838’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 7, Mu 100, p. 621. 

187 Shrinivas Ritti, Descriptive Glossary ..., op. cit., p. 37 and 38. Both the terms also appear in the B.R. 
Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Belaguli inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, op. cit.; and A.V. Narasimha Murthy 
et al, (eds.), ‘Mugalavalli inscription of Permanadi’, EC (RE) Vol. 11, Cm 99, p. 386. 

'88 BR. Gopal er al, (eds.), ‘Belaguli inscription of Satyavakya-Permmanadi’, op. cit. 

189 See above discussion on the duties of the nd/bévas and ndlgavundas. 

190 Malini Adiga, The Making..., op. cit., p. 222. 

191 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary ..., op. cit., p. 38. 
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into fire.!°? Mallikajuna seems to be a vélevadica of the king.” Of these, komara- 
gadayana stood for a type of gold coin, probably with the emblem of Kumara or 
Kartikeya.!** The exact nature of this exaction is not clear. Perggade-kanike seems to be a 
conjoint of two terms - perggade which, as seen above, stood for a local notable appointed 
in the state service, and kanike which means tax (originally it meant voluntary payment).!”> 
Thus the term seems to stand for the dues paid for the payment to the perggades. Hence it 
seems to indicate that the kalnddu grant was exempted from the dues to be paid at the local 


level only and not the one to the state. 


The sources of revenue for the state were not limited to the peasants. The mercantile 
activities and levies on trade also contributed to the state exchequer. Inspite of the silence 
of our sources on the custom and excise duties, there is no reason to believe that the state 
did not charge it. When it came to the merchants, we have already seen that during the 
preceding phase, they were subjected to some sort income tax also. The Keregalur plates 
of Madhava IJ registered the grant of the right to collect one-tenth (pattondi) of the income 
of the nakaras (guilds of merchants) of Kirumundanur among others to twenty families of 
brahmanas.'*° Though the record belongs to the preceding phase, there is no reason to 


doubt that continuation of the same taxation policy during the phase under study as well. 


The Saraguru copper-plates of Shripurusha suggest that the revenue was assessed 
both in cash and in kind. The inscription records that the tax to be collected from the village 
Dhannagavadi was ten gadydna annually, whereas ‘the income by the way of rent’ from 


Marddur was twelve pana of gold and twelve khandugas of paddy, and two per-nandi from 


192 BR. Gopal, ‘Krishnapura inscription of Satyavakya-[Permmanadi]’, op. cit. 

93 The term vélevadica stood for a trusted soldier of the king or some other political chief and was bound 
with him by an oath of allegiance to follow him even after his death. For details, see Kesavan Veluthat, 
‘Vélevaji in Karnataka’, in idem., The Early Medieval..., op. cit., pp. 315-24. 

194 Shrinivas Ritti (ed.), Descriptive Glossary ..., op. cit., p. 104. 

195 Thid., p. 37. 

196 BR. Gopal, et al, (eds.), ‘Keregalur plates of Madhava II’, op. cit. 
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Pervvatti.!?’ The record does not specify the nature of the annual tax collected from 
Dhannagavadi. But in the case of Marddur and Pervvatti, it clearly specified that the 
income was on account of the rent. The assessment of tax in the form of cash is also found 
in the Viyayapura inscription of Shivamara which records the remission of one-tenth of the 
tax income in the form of gold as well as land to the mahdjanas of Kirupelnagara.!”* If the 
suffix ‘nagara’ in the name of Kirupelnagara is taken as an indicator of its urban nature, 
then one is tempted to underline that it was in contrast to the agrarian nature of the 
settlements mentioned in the Saraguru copper-plates. But keeping in mind the evolutionary 
nature of the settlements, a sharp distinction between urban and rural is difficult to draw. 
These records suggest the circulation of currency even in the countryside, at least in the 
transactions of high value. However, this assessment of income in terms of currency was 
not applied uniformly. The Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara registered that the uncle 
of Shivamara, named Vijayashakti-arasa made a grant of the grains to be collected (uficha) 
from Mudaniri to the chaitya of Mulivalli.'°? The record is silent about the nature of this 


exaction i.e. whether it was in the form of some levy or some tax. 


The exaction from the subjects could also be in the form of labour by the subjects 
as well as their bullocks. As mentioned above, an eighth century record from the Yelandur 
taluk of Chamarajanagar registers exemption granted to the two corporate bodies.” The 
‘Forty’ of Amasu(...) was exempted from forced labour (bifti?) and impressment of 
bullocks on festival days for one month whereas the ‘Twenty’ was exempted from 
impressment of bullocks and remitted tolls on head load. The exemption was granted by 
some agent of the state whose name is lost. Interestingly, this record is also the sole Western 


Ganga record referring to visti (forced labour) clearly. Though the record refers to biffi, it 


‘97 BR. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Saraguru copper-plates of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 


198 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Vijayapura inscription of Shivamara’, op. cit. 
199 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shivamara’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 7, 
p. 707. 


200 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Agara inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 
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has been taken to mean visti by K.V. Ramesh.””! The reference to the grant of free labour 


to the stone basadi of Chagi-permanadi seems to be an indirect reference to it.””” 


It seems that the management of village resources were also under some control of 
the local corporate bodies. We come across a number of instances in which the donation 
was made by such bodies. For example, the Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha records 
the grant of four villages namely Torekka-ratti, Pekkavi, Muvolpoge and Kudalur to 
Gunasagara-Tammadigal by the ‘Twelve’ of Ariur.”°° Similarly, the Saraguru plates of 
Shripurusha record the grant of one aduvu (grazing land?) to Nindigunda by the mdjana 
(mahdjana?) of Kesugola.”™ The earlier instance suggests that the rights of the corporate 
bodies were not confined to the waste land or grazing land only but in some instances also 
extended to the whole village. But neither of the instances record any tax concession to the 
donee. Thus, unlike the king and the subordinate rulers, such bodies did not enjoy the right 
to grant concession in taxes. Their rights to manage the communal properties like grazing 


land indicate the autonomy enjoyed by the village communities in such matters. 


The above discussion suggests that during the period under study, the expansion of 
the boundaries of the Western Ganga state resulted in noticeable changes in its structure. 
With this expansion, the state came to occupy territories experiencing varied political 
arrangements. Some of the localities were parts of the local nuclear areas as suggested by 
the mention of the local rulers, whereas some localities had experienced the emergence of 
village communities as reflected by references to the local corporate bodies, constituted by 
the local notables. It seems that in some localities such village community was still in its 
nascent stage of development. Besides, there were undoubtedly virgin and waste lands too. 


The state tried to accommodate the needs all these localities even after their annexation. 


201 KV. Ramesh, Jnscriptions of..., op. cit., pp. 219-20. 

202 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kyatanahalli inscription of Satyavakya-Permanadi (Rachamalla II)’, EC (RE) 
Vol. 6, Pp 16, p. 494. 

203 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Kamaravalli inscription of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 


204 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Saraguru copper-plates of Shripurusha’, op. cit. 
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The local rulers continued to rule their territories with the right to make grants of land and 
the revenues, though there is no way to map if all the local rulers were accepted as the 
subordinate lord or some were exterminated. The village communities also continued to 
remain in existence and exercise their power in matters like deciding the fate of community 
property, delivering justice in local disputes and above all defending the boundaries under 
their control. The state seems to have accepted such rights in intimating them about its 
donative activities in their localities and also appointing some of them as its agents in the 
administration (nalgavundas and nda/bovas). Incorporation of the local landed magnets in 
the administration helped in extending the authority of the state at the local level. More 
than the Brahmans, it was the local religious establishments in addition to the local warriors 
and their dependents which received greater patronage from the rulers. It seems that by 
granting kalnddu grants to the heroes of the armed struggles (or their dependents) while 
defending the borders of the state or defending the cattle wealth of the village, the state 
introduced its agents in such localities. Interestingly, the inscriptions from the Kolar region, 


which was the core area during the early phase, do not report such accommodation. 


Chapter 6 


Structure of Legitimation: Continuity and Changes 


Our discussions on state and society under the Western Gangas so far have 
underlined that the emergence of the Western Ganga state was characterized by the interlay 
of economic, social and political processes. However, the emergence and existence of a 
state cannot be explained only as deriving from its material prosperity or the coercive 
power wielded by its agents. Another integral aspect of the process of state-formation is 
the ability of its agents to present themselves as the rightful claimants to exercise power 
over the subjects. The success of such claims results in commanding the obedience and 
support from the common subjects and the subordinates. Such claims form the ideological 
underpinnings of the state. The present chapter aims to study the strategies adopted by the 


Western Ganga rulers to command this validation of their power. 


During recent decades, the importance of this ideological dimension of the political 
processes has been underlined in a number of studies on state systems in pre-colonial 


India.! Such studies have underlined the fact that states do not exist because of their 


' The earliest work to underline the ideological dimensions of the ancient Indian polities was R.S. Sharma, 
Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, Delhi, 1959. Significant contributions in this 
aspect includes Romila Thapar, ‘Social Mobility in Ancient India with Special Reference to Elite Groups’, 
in idem., Ancient Indian Social History: Some Interpretations, Hyderabad, 1984, pp. 109-36; idem., 
‘Origin Myths and the Early Indian Historical Tradition’, in idem., Ancient Indian Social History, op. cit., 
pp. 259-85; Burton Stein, ‘The Segmentary State in South India’ in R. G. Fox (ed.), Realm and Region in 
Traditional India, New Delhi, 1977, pp, 3-51; Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘Political Authority and Structural 
Change in Early South Indian History’, JESHR, Vol. XII No. 1, January-March, 1976, pp. 125-57; George 
W. Spencer, ‘Heirs apparent: Fiction and function in Chola mythical genealogies’, JESHR, Vol. 21 No. 4, 
Delhi, 1984, pp. 415-32; Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Processes and the Structure of Polity in 
Early Medieval India’ in idem., The Making of Early Medieval India, Second Edition, New Delhi, 2012, 


pp. 190-231; Hermann Kulke, Kings and Cults: State Formation and Legitimation in South and Southeast 
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coercive power or the ability to raise resources. To enjoy authority over the subordinate 
groups and polities they need obedience and support from them, which is sought with the 
help of religious ideas, symbols and institutions. In this way ruling individuals or lineages 
try to present their rule as deriving from and rooted in the pool of social values. Rulers 
participate in and patronize activities and events which strengthen their image as the 
upholder of the socio-political order. But conceptions of power and status are culturally 
determined and therefore the constitutive elements in the structure of legitimation were 
specific to particular societies. Thus, inspite of the usage of similar concepts like dharma, 
these strategies neither aimed at nor resulted in the homogenization of beliefs and practices. 
These legitimizing strategies were aimed at creating the image of the rulers as ‘moral 
agents, not just self-interested actors’.” For this, attempts were made to portray the king 
and his forefathers as endowed with extraordinary qualities in terms of both their character 


as well as physical features. 


Royalty attempted to propagate a carefully constructed self-image through various 
mediums including donative inscriptions which, as suggested by Hermann Kulke, were the 
most important means of distributing the standardized massage of the great kingship to 
various parts of the kingdom.* This purpose was served by the reading out of such 
inscriptions not only at the time of the grand donation ceremony but also repeatedly in the 
presence of rural population, their local leaders and royal officers. Thus, Kulke is right in 


calling the prasasti section of such inscriptions as short form of the Charita literature which 


Asia, New Delhi, 1993; Kesavan Veluthat, ‘The Self-Image of Royalty’, in idem., The Political Structure 
of Early Medieval India, Second edition, Hyderabad, 2012, pp. pp. 47-85; Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, 
‘Legitimation, Ideology and State in Early India’ in idem., The Changing Gaze: Regions and the 
Constructions of Early India, New Delhi, 2013, pp. 179-215. 

? Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology and State in Early India’, op. cit., p. 181. 

3 Hermann Kulke, ‘Some Observations on the Political Functions of Copper-Plate Grants in Early Medieval 
India’, in Herausgegenben von et al (ed.), Recht, Staat und Vervaltung im klassischen Indien: The State 


the Law and Administration in Classical India, Munchen, 1997, pp. 237-44. 
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existed in the period from the seventh century to late twelfth century.* Moreover, it is quite 
likely that the donation of land to the religious elements and the public recitation of the 
inscriptions which generally mention names of the officials and the taxes existing in that 
particular state were intended to propagate the standardized idea of state society among the 
common people. In other words, such inscriptions, served as transmitters of the massage 
of royal privileges also to the hinterland.° In this connection concern is generally raised 
about the efficacy of such propagation as eulogies were written in Sanskrit language which 
was not the language of the masses. However, the mention of a number of non-Brahmana 
scribes suggests that Sanskrit literacy was possibly much broader than is generally 
believed.® Admittedly, in some instances the engraver could have just copied the draft 


without understanding it. 
Background 


We have seen that the territories under the Western Gangas were inhabited by 
people with diverse material culture and religious faith. A section of these inhabitants was 
practising settled agriculture and was integrated in the system of inter-regional exchange 
network for a long time. One can assume that such communities were more deeply 
penetrated by the state machinery through the appointment of state officials or integration 
of their lord in the state machinery through administrative ranking. Besides, there existed 
communities whose material culture was predominantly pastoralist and were witnessing 
state sponsored endeavours to promote agriculture. These were in addition to the urban 
population which was cosmopolitan in nature and was engaged in non-agrarian activities. 


One can also assume the existence of tribals in the state as suggested by a reference to 


4 Tbid., p. 239. 

5 Tbid., p. 242. 

° For example, the Western Ganga records mention the people from a variety of background as the ‘writer’ 
of their copper plate charters. These ‘writers’, who in true sense must be the engravers, belonged to 


professions of goldsmith, blacksmith and carpenter. For details, see the chapter on society of this thesis. 
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kirdta’ women in an eighth century Western Ganga record.® This created the need for 


legitimation to be broad based. 


Besides, there also existed a number of competing polities. Some of these were 
headed by subordinate local rulers enjoying political control over their territories for 
generations and aspiring to establish independent rule or sometimes even to expand the 
territories under their control. In addition, there also existed some neighbouring polities 
like the Pallavas of Kanchi, the Kadambas of Banavasi, and later the Nolambas who were 
controlling regional or trans-regional polities. The existence of such polities created the 


need for horizontal legitimation for the Western Ganga rulers. 


The model for seeking legitimation was possibly provided to them by the Pallavas 
of Kanchi, who were their predecessors in the region, and were neighbours also.’ We learn 
that from the latter half of the sixth century CE, the divine genealogies replaced royal 
sacrifices as an important means of legitimising the sovereignty of the Pallava kings. In 
this phase, the royal gifts became an arena independent of the royal sacrifices, for the 
proclamation and expression of authority.'!° The occasions of making these donations 
marked the issue of a land grant charter containing a long eulogy of the king and his 
forefathers (and thus, his family) which identified them not with the guardians of the 
quarter like the Vedic deities but with Vishnu, the Puranic god of protection, fecundity, 
and victorious expansion. This transformation in the imagery of the royalty has been 


associated with the structural change in the Pallavan polity resulting from its evolution as 


7 A generic term for the forest and mountain dwellers: John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology and Religion, Geography, History and Literature, London, 1888, op. cit., p. 158. 

8 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Hallegere plates of Shivamara I, Shaka 635, Year 34’, EC Vol. III, Md 113, p. 50-52. 

° The absence of hostility towards the Pallavas in the western Ganga inscriptions has enticed a number of 
scholars to conclude that the Pallavas supported the establishment of the Western Ganga state with an aim 
of creating a ‘buffer state’ against any invasion from the north like the one they had faced in the form of 
the famous Samudragupta’s campaign. 

'0 Ror details on the changing nature of royal legitimation efforts under the Pallavas and their connection with 


the structural changes, see Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘Political Authority and ...., op. cit. 
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an ‘incorporative’ kingship.'! However, the Western Gangas did not blindly imitate the 
legitimation strategies of the Pallavas and made some suitable changes to it as per the need 
of the audience. The language of these expressions in the copper-plate charters was 
Sanskrit. But as is was not a language of the masses, the operational part of the inscription 
was composed in Kannada language. This way the Western Ganga rulers tried to adapt to 
the political culture prevailing in the South, resulting in the creation of ‘a vast zone of 
cultural interactions’. This zone experienced the emergence of ‘transregionally shared 
assumptions of the basics of power’.!? The eulogy section of the Western Ganga records 


displays an attempt on their part to imitate these assumptions. 


Genealogical claims 


The Western Gangas’ legitimation strategy did not consist of any explicit origin 
myth connecting them to some Puranic god like Vishnu or Brahma. It is in deviance from 
the practice widely followed by many of the early medieval Indian polities including the 
Pallavas. Similarly, they did not stake any explicit claim of belonging to the Candravamsa 
or the Siryavamsa.'? As a result their genealogies start from the ruler called dharma- 
maharaja Konganivarman.'* These eulogies credit Konganivarman with establishing the 
kingdom with the strength of his arms. From the time of Harivarman, he is generally 
mentioned as successfully breaking the devastating effect of the deadly weapon known as 


‘mahasila’. He is eulogised in the charters of his successors as the one ‘whose body was 


'! Tbid., pp. 127-28. 

' For details, see Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300-1300: Transculturation, Vernacularization 
and the Question of Ideology’, in Jan E.M. Houben (ed.), Ideology and Status of Sanskrit: Contributions 
to the History of Sanskrit Language, Leiden, 1996, pp. 197-247. 

'3 Such claims in the Western Ganga records are found only from the eleventh century CE by when they had 
lost their independent political status. The period is outside the scope of this study. 

‘4 The Western Ganga genealogies are found in their copper-plate charters. These charters were either written 
in Sanskrit language or bilingual with the use of Kannada language in the operational part of the inscription 


and Sanskrit for the remaining information. 
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adorned with scars sustained in battles’,!° ‘who had acquired much booty and fame through 


victories scored in many battles’, and ‘whose intelligence had become enriched by the 
study of various sciences’. Moreover, he is also mentioned as the father of Madhavaraman 
I, the first known Western Ganga king who started issuing land grant charters. These 
references suggest that Konganivarman was a historical personality, who contributed 
significantly in the establishment of the kingdom. Possibly he was also the first one in the 
Western Ganga family to have declared his sovereign status. Thus, their genealogies also 
do not mention any eponymous ruler. It was a significant deviation from the early medieval 
royal genealogies which generally traced the origin of a royal family from some Puranic- 
Vedic personality followed by reference to an eponymous ruler and then proceeded to the 


historical personalities. 


However, this does not mean the absence of any claim for the divine origin of the 
family. The royal genealogies claimed that they belonged to the Jahnavéya-kula and 
Kanvayana-sagotra. Jahnavi is one of the epithets of river Ganga, the holy river as per the 
Puranic tradition.'© Thus, the claims of hailing from Ja@hnavéya-kula connected them with 
the holy river. Similarly, the claim for Kanvadyana-sagotra linked them with the Vedic sage 
Kanva, who is said to have contributed a number of hymns to the Rigveda.'’ This way they 
staked claim to a high birth and tried to distinguish themselves from their common subjects. 
The claims for high origin were strengthened by referring to the matrimonial alliances with 


established dynasties. For example, a sixth century record of Mushkara refers to him as the 


'S The description of a king’s body as the one with the scars of the injuries sustained in the battlefield is a 
conventional one and is found in a number of inscriptions starting from the Prayaga prasasti of 
Samudragupta which describes his body as beautified by hundreds of alluring scars from axes, swords, 
arrows and the like. For details, see Daud Ali, Courtly Culture and Political Life in Early Medieval India, 
New Delhi, 2006, p. 100. 

‘6 P.K. Gode and C.G. Karve (eds.), Revised and Enlarged Edition of V.S. Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary Vol. IT, Poona, 1958, p. 736. 

'7 The sage Kdnva is sometimes counted as one of the seven great sages: John Dowson, A Classical 


Dictionary of Hindu Mythology..., op. cit., p. 149. 
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son of the daughter of the Chola king Dagdhacharan (the Sanskritized form of Karikala 
Chola) who was the lord of Uragapura,'* The place named Uragapura is identified with 
modern Uraiyur, a suburb of Tiruchirapalli, on the banks of the Kaveri in Tamil Nadu. It 
was one of the capital cities of the Cholas of the Sangam age. By highlighting this ancestral 
connection of Mushkara, an attempt was made to appropriate the status of the ancient 
Cholas, who had been relegated to the state of oblivion by the Pallavas. Thus, the agenda 
behind such references was to emphasize that the rulers born due to such unions were of 
respectable lineage on both sides. It underlines their belief in the inheritability of virtues, 


an important component of legitimation of the early medieval states. 


Thus, the Western Ganga rulers also broadly followed the puranic-shastric-epic 
tradition of not revealing the true origin of the dynasty. This broad conformity to the 
tradition indicates the aspiration of individual rulers to present themselves as conforming 
to the contemporary parameters of royalty, as propagated by the brahmanas, who were 
wielding considerable influence in the court. The references to the ‘brahmanas in the king’s 
court’ as witnesses in some of the inscriptions attest to this presence.'? However, the roots 
of their presentation of military successes not as a result of any divine intervention and 
emphasis on their individual efforts may be traced to the heroic traditions still holding 
ground in the society which emphasized the physical prowess of the ruler as an important 


qualification for any claim to leadership. 


These genealogies seem to have served legitimation needs of the ruling dynasty in 
another way. These genealogies helped one branch of a clan to appropriate the legacy of 
the founder of a dynasty and thus tried to suppress any competing claim to such a legacy. 
Such competitive claims could have been staked by the emerging rulers whose claims for 
sharing ties with the founder king could be real or fabricated. We have already seen that 
under the Gangas such a phenomenon is noticeable in the case of the Banas. We come 


across a number of subordinate rulers under them claiming the Bana lineage. Such rulers 


'8 KV. Ramesh, ‘Kirumorekoli grant of Mushkara ‘, EJ Vol. LXII, p. 105-13. 
'? For example, see R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, MAR 1916, pp. 35-37. 
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have been reported from disparate locations putting a question mark on any assumption of 
their common ancestry.”° In the case of the Western Gangas, a hint towards that may be 
noticed in the records which some scholars have misinterpreted as the ones of branching 
off in the dynasty. During our study of the political processes in the making of the Western 
Ganga state, we have discussed how some historians have argued for the branching off in 
the dynasty during the reign of Harivarman (c. 390-410 CE), the son and successor of 
Madhavaraman I. It has been claimed that during the reign of Harivarman, the branching 
off took place with the establishment of two new branches of the dynasty, one under 
Krishnavarma ruling from Paruvi and the other under Ayyavarman ruling from Kaivara, in 
addition to the existing one ruling from Talakad.”! It is claimed that the arrangement was 
short-lived and could not survive long. However, the complete silence on the issue in the 
available records seems to be a reason good enough to assume that what has been 
interpreted as the branching off of the dynasty was actually a competitive claim to the 


legacy of Konganivarman, the recorded founder of the dynasty.”* But in the subsequent 


2 For details, see relevant discussion in the chapter entitled ‘Towards a Regional State’ of this Thesis. For a 
detailed discussion on the phenomenon in the context of Rajputs during early medieval period, see 
Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Origin of the Rajputs: The Political, Economic and Social Processes in Early 
Medieval Rajasthan’ in idem., The Making of ..., op. cit., pp. 59-92. 

21 B, Sheik Ali, History of the Western Gangas, Mysore, 1976, p. 46. 

22 K.V. Ramesh (K.V. Ramesh, ‘Introduction’, in idem., Inscriptions of the Western Gangas, New Delhi, 
1984, p. lv) has sought put to rest the theory of branching off by suggesting that Krishnavarman and 
Aryyavarmman were other names of Harivarman. His argument is based on the Chukuttur grant of 
Simhavarman (R. Shama Sastry, ‘Chukuttur grant of Simhavarman’, MAR 1924, pp. 79-81) and the 
Penukonda plates of Madhava II Simhavarman (B. Lewis Rice, ‘Penukonda plates of Madhava II 
Simhavarman’, EJ Vol. XIV, pp. 331-40). The former mentions Madhava II as the son of Krishnavarman 
whereas the latter mentions him as the son of Aryyavarman. The Kutalur grant of Madhavarman II 
(Srinivas Ritti (ed.), ‘Kutalur grant of Madhavavarman (II)’, EC (RE) Vol. 24, Gb 57, p. 686) also mentions 
him as the son of Aryyavarman. However, this understanding is not supported by any of the records. We 
do not come across any inscription so far suggesting that all the three names belong to the one and the 
same king. In all the subsequent genealogies, the name of the father of Madhava II is mentioned as 


Harivarma, and no other name of Harivarma is mentioned. Even in the grants referring to Krishnavarma 
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genealogies what survives is the name of only Harivarman as the father of Madhava II. 
Thus, what the later genealogies actually did was the eradication of the competing claims 
to appropriate the legacy of Konganivarman by two competing ruling houses whose 
kinship connection with the dynasty could be real or fabricated. In the wake of the existence 
of some other ruling houses bearing the family name as Ganga, such a function of the 


genealogies was a desired one.”* 


Claims to kshatriya-hood 


In addition to the attempts to legitimise the whole dynasty through the genealogical 
claims and gotra affiliation, attempts were also made to elevate the status of individual 
rulers. They were presented as enjoying qualities of a kshatriya, however the records hardly 
made any explicit claim to the kshatriya varna. The only exception to it is an eighth century 
record reported from Belur taluk of Hassan district.7* This record belongs to the reign of 
Shripurusha and mentions that the descendants of Konganiraja were kshatriyas. The rest of 
the records only stake claim to attributes of kshatriya-hood and not so much the kshatriya 
caste. Some of the rulers claimed this status by adopting names with varman as suffix. The 
names of Konganivarman, Madhavavarman, Harivarman, and Krishnavarman may be cited 
in support of this observation. However, all such names of the rulers are noticed only upto 
Madhavavarman II (c. 430-466 CE). After him, none of the rulers of the dynasty used 
varman as a name-suffix. It seems that kshatriya-hood after that was emphasized not 
through the names of the rulers but by emphasising on their heroic qualities and connection 
with Shri and Vishnu. For example, the names like Avinita and Durvinita literally meant 


merciless but that mercilessness seems to be not towards ordinary people but towards their 


and Aryyavarmman, there is no indication to it. Thus, the argument of Ramesh does not stand in the light 
of this information. 

3 For details on the local rulers with Ganga as family names, see the relevant section of the chapter entitled 
“Towards a Regional State’ of this thesis. 

4 A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 5, 
p. 709. 
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foes. Some rulers adopted the name prefix Shri with an aim to emphasize their connection 
with Shri, the goddess of wealth i.e. Lakshmi. This way they also tried to claim equality 
with her husband lord Vishnu who, as stated above, is mentioned as the god of protection, 
fecundity, and victorious expansion in the Puranic literature. Similarly, the suffix vikrama 
in the names of the rulers called Shrivikrama and Bhuvikrama seems to aim at portraying 
them as endowed with heroic qualities. The term vikrama is also one of the names of Lord 
Vishnu.” So, in this case, the attempt also seems to claim the virtues of lord Vishnu for 
individual rulers. The name-suffix was used by a number of rulers starting from the Gupta 


period. 


In addition to these, there were also claims to the performance of religious sacrifices 
by individual rulers. In most of the instances these sacrifices have not been elaborated. For 
example, in the case of Durvinita it was often claimed that he was ‘a performer of various 
sacrifices in several sacred places year after year’.”° The only instance of explicitly naming 
the sacrifice is found in the sixth century Nallalam grant of Durvinita, Year AQ.?’ It records 
the performance of the great sacrifice called hiranya-garbha sacrifice by Durvinita. The 
sacrifice actually symbolized the rebirth of the king from a ‘golden womb’ (hiranya- 
garbha) with a divya-déha (celestial body) after having discarded his martya-déha (earthly 
body) which he had been carrying since his birth from the womb of his mother.”® It 


symbolised a new birth as a kshatriya. 


Thus, here also, the Western Ganga records noticeably deviate from the pan-Indian 
tradition of the rulers indulging in the performance of sacrifices closely related to royalty, 
particularly Asvamedha and Radjasiiya. Similarly, explicit claims for the kshatriya caste or 


brahma-kshatra status (i.e. brahmana by birth and kshatriya by actions) are also meagre. 


25 Vaman Shivaram Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi, 1965, p. 849. 

76 R. Shama Sastry, ‘Nallalam grant of Durvinita, Year 40’, MAR 1924, p. 71. 

27 Tbid. 

?8 For details on the rituals involved in the hiranya-garbha sacrifice, see Narendra Nath Bhattacharya, Ancient 


Indian Rituals and Their Social Contents, Delhi, 1975, p. 71-72. 
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But the claims for the heroism associated with kshatriyas were explicitly made in their 


inscriptions, which will be elaborated further below. 


An Exalted Ruler 


The Western Ganga rulers also tried to present themselves as exalted rulers. But 
they desisted from assuming titles like chakrvartin, or claiming as the annihilator of all 
other rulers, or ruling the earth from Himalaya in the north to the ocean in the south. The 
king was portrayed not as an ordinary ruler (rdjda or a sdmanta) but as an extraordinary one 
who could be distinguished through his grand titles like maharaja, mahdadhiraja, 
maharajadhirdja, paramésvara, muttarasa (Kannada word for a ‘great king’) etc. In 
addition to that the inscriptions also record the subjugation of ordinary rulers as well as 
greater rulers in eulogistic manner. For example, a late fifth century record, the 
Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, portrays him as being obeyed by his subordinate lords 1.e. 
samasta-samantamandala.”° The Hallegere plates of Shivamara, dated to about 713-14 CE, 
mention that Shivamara’s ‘cherished order was placed on the summit of the crowns of 
many kings (nrpati)’.*° The same record also mentions that ‘the lotus feet’ of Navakama, 
the younger brother of Shivamara, ‘were illuminated with the brilliance of the myriad jewel 
suns in the diadems of great kings (narendra) bending down in front of him’.*! The 
Kirumorekoli grant of Mushkara mentions him as the one ‘whose two supple feet were 
adorned by the juice of the flowers of the garland adorning the heads of many different 
lords of the earth vanquished by him.*? In addition, the later inscriptions also specify the 
major political opponents who were defeated by them, and that too in an exaggerated 
manner. The Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, dated to tenth century CE, record the 
conquests of Butuga in the following words — ‘having conquered king Rajaditya, who was 


proud of his array of elephants; and having burnt Tanjapuri, Nalakelo, and other fortresses, 


2° R. Shama Sastry, ‘Kodunjeruvu grant of Avinita, Year 25’, MAR 1924, pp. 67-69. 
3° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Hallegere plates of Shivamara I..., op. cit. 
3! Tbid. 


32 K.V. Ramesh, ‘Kirumorekoli grant of Mushkara ‘, op. cit. 
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this Ganga-ndrdayana gave to Krishna lordly elephants, horses and great wealth’.*? This 
overlordship of the rulers was also endorsed by a number of instances of the subordinate 


rulers requesting for making some donation. 


However, their records from ninth century mention two new titles for them. These 
are Kolalapura-paramésvara (the supreme lord of Kolalapura) and Nandagiri-natha (the 
lord of Nandagiri). In the lithic records from this period onwards, the titles are found in 
addition to a new claim that the contemporary ruling Western Ganga king was ruling the 
earth, when the donation was made. This claim for the rulers was unprecedented as the 
records belonging to the preceding period either do not name the territory under their 


control or mention it as Gangavadi-96,000. 


This imagery of a sovereign ruler was sought to be supported by the claims for the 
heroic qualities of the rulers. The rulers were presented as having unmatched bravery and 
courage resulting in their victories over enemies. As stated above, the founder of the 
dynasty, Konganivarman was credited with establishing the kingdom with the strength of 
his arms, successfully breaking the devastating effect of the deadly weapon known as 
‘mahdsila’ 4 as the one ‘whose body was adorned with scars sustained in battles’, ‘who 
had acquired much booty and fame through victories scored in many battles’ .*> Similarly, 
Durvinita’s valour is described in the records with the statements like ‘with the sharp sword 
in his hand cut down and with his arms uprooted the hosts of his enemies’.*° Some of the 
rulers were even described as so terrifying in the battle field that the opponents could not 


dare to fight them. For example, a ninth century grant of Rajamalla narrates that whenever 


Kongani-maharajadhiraja ‘came to be possessed with anger in battle-fields, his enemy 


33 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 884’, MAR 1921, p. 18-29. 

34 At least of the Western Ganga records attribute this feat to some different rulers and not to Konganivarman. 
An eighth century record of Shripurusha attributes this feat to one of the forefathers of Konganivarma 
[A.V. Narasimha Murthy et al, (eds.), ‘Narasimharajapura plates of Shripurusha’, EC (RE) Vol. 12, Np 5, 
p. 709]. That may be taken as an indication of the legitimatory function of this attribute. 

35 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Hallegere plates of Shivamara I..., op. cit. 


3° B. Lewis Rice, ‘Bangalore Museum plates of Kongani-Maharaja, Year 3’, EC Vol. IX, Bn 141, pp. 27-28. 
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kings entered perforce, in a moment, the blood-thirsty mouth of Antaka (i.e. Yama, the god 
of death).*’ In a tenth century record of Marasimha II, his father Butuga has been describes 
as so fierce that ‘Kakkaraja, the lord of Achalapura, entered the mouth of Yama, the ruler 
of Vanavasi i.e. Dantivarma alias Bijja had to literally become a vanavasin (1.e. refugee in 
a forest), the lord of the Shantalas (i.e. Santaras) became quieted, the lord of Nuluguguri 


suffered loss of face, and Nagavarma trembled with fear’.*® 


Admittedly, most of this representation was conventional in nature, but such a 
portrayal of the kings seems to aim at assuring the subjects and the subordinate rulers about 
the capability of the king in extending physical protection to them. Interestingly, such tall 
claims of the heroism and strength of the king and his forefathers in allegorical expressions 
start appearing in the Western Ganga records only from the reign of Avinita, and keep 
getting more and more elaborate with the growing political competition. When juxtaposed 
with the fact that it was only from the later period onwards that we come across the names 
of their political foes and not before that, one is tempted to believe that the valorisation of 
the prowess of the king and his forefathers was an important way of seeking loyalty and 


obedience. 


The Protector 


The image of the kings as the ones belonging to the family of high origin, with 
bravery not merely a personal characteristic but family feature and as a sovereign ruler 
presented the king as the one capable of providing physical protection to the kingdom and 
the subjects. However, the emphasis was also laid on the protection the kings extended to 
the ideal social order i.e. dharma. They were presented as the upholder of dharma. 
However, this display of allegiance to establishing and upholding dharma should not be 
taken to mean extending the status of state-religion to brahmanism. This should rather be 


seen as indicating the rulers’ allegiance to uphold the social order which effectively meant 


37 R, Narasimhachar, ‘Keregodi-Rangapura plates of Rajamalla II and Butuga’, MAR 1919, p. 28. 
38 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 884’, op. cit. 
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the protection of the various segments. That would also entail the protection of the life and 


property of the individuals. 


This allegiance to dharma was sought to be established through various means. In 
the Western Ganga records, the title of the founder of the dynasty was always mentioned 
as dharma-maharaja or dharma-mahardjadhirdja suggesting that dharma was the guiding 
principle of the state ever since its establishment. This way they somehow compensated 
the absence of any reasoning for the establishment of the state, as is noticed in the 
inscriptions of a number of dynasties since the Gupta period. For example, the Kadambas 
of Banavasi attributed the establishment of the state by Mayursharman to the prevalence 
of the conditions of Kali under the Pallavas, which was reflected in the insult of the 
brahmanas.*? As per the brahmanical conception, the Kali signifies crisis in the ideal social 
order i.e. dharma. Thus, the establishment of dharma was the same as removing the evils 
of Kali. The titles like dharma-mahardja, dharma-mahdadhiraja and dharma- 
maharajadhiraja continued to be adopted by the Western Ganga rulers throughout the 
period of our study. These titles were sought to convey that the king was not only a ruler 
above the status of a common ruler (or a raja) but also a ruler who was the upholder of 


dharma in all its meanings. 


However, we come across a number of instances in the copper-plate records when 
the rulers also preferred to underline their allegiance to dharma in explicit words. For 
example, the Nonamangala plates of Konganivarma (Avinita) refers to Madhavavarman II 
not only as dharma-mahddhirdja but also as the one who ‘was eager to extricate the ox of 
merit from the thick mire of the kali-yuga’.*° The same inscription equates Avinita with 
Yudhishthira of the contemporary kali-yuga. The significance of this analogy lies in the 
fact that as per the Puranic tradition, Yudhishthira was the son of dharma.*! Elsewhere 


Avinita is also portrayed as having the qualities of the kings of the krta-yuga i.e. the golden 


»° For details, see F. Kielhorn, ‘Talagunda pillar inscription of Kakusthavarman’, EI, Vol. VIII, pp. 24-36. 
40 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Nonamangala plates of Konganivarman (Avinita), Year 1’, EC Vol. X, Mr. 72, p. 171. 
41 John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology..., op. cit., p. 378. 
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age as per the Puranic tradition.*” A sixth century record of Durvinita, besides equating 
him with Yudhishthira, calls him as the one who was as good as Vaivasvat (i.e. the seventh 
Manu) in meeting out proper punishment, and who was the protector of the castes and 


different stages of life (varnasrama).? 


A different way of showing allegiance to dharma is expressed in the Gattavadi 
plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga, Shaka 826.*+ These early tenth century plates record that a 
community of brahmanas was invited from Ahichchhatra and was settled down in the 
village of Tanagunuru.* The village was situated in the Vanavasa-visaya. It is recorded 
that due to the sound of the recitation of the Vedic lore, ‘the sinner kali was brought to 
shame and slain’. Thus, in the present context the eradication of kali has been presented as 
a feat accomplished through the patronage to brahmanas. Interestingly, in this context the 
references to kali are also found in the eulogy of the donee i.e. brahmana Shivaryya. The 
record also describes as him ‘a skilful guide in steering the Ganga kingdom to right 
direction even in the kaliyuga’. It was in addition to the portrayal of the donor Nitimarga 
as the one who counter-acted the evil forces of the wicked princes of the kaliyuga by the 
beauty of his character. Thus, the conception of kaliyuga was used by the ruler not only for 
his own legitimation but also for elevating status of the donee brahmanas. Such an image 
of the donee would have ultimately enhanced the status of the ruler and his ancestors as the 
ones making donation to the deserving brahmanas, the reason being the eligibility of the 


donee was one of the six preconditions required for reaping the fruit of any donation.*° 


” B. Lewis Rice, ‘Kadagattur plates of Kongani Maharaja, Year 4’, EC Vol. XII, Mi 110, pp. 115-16. 

8B. Lewis Rice, ‘Bangalore Museum plates of Kongani-Maharaja, Year 3’, op. cit. 

44 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Gattavadi plates of Nitimarga-Ereganga’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 402, pp. 778-82. 

45 Assigning a north Indian origin to the donee brahmana or his ancestors was a common practice from Gupta 
period onwards. Such claims were made to enhance the status of the donee as that would have presented 
the donor as the one making donation to a well-deserving person and thus showing adherence to the 
puranic-shastric-epic norms of making donation. 

46 The smriti texts refer to six preconditions for making donations to fetch its due fruit. These include the 


appropriateness of the time, the place and the gift also in addition to the donor, the donee and sraddha. 
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For ruling elites, the importance of the dissemination of dharma lies in the fact that 
with its stress on duty and the relative exclusion of rights, it sought to create an obedient 
subject population. In other words, the propagation of the concept of dharma was an 
attempt to familiarize people in the areas emerging to lime light with the norms of state 
society and the monarchical form of government. It is important to note that brahmanism 
endorsed only monarchical form of government headed by a raja and called other forms 
with more than one wielder of political authority like the gana-samghas as arajaka which 


also meant disorderly or anarchic. 


Besides, it was necessary for the king to be seen as conforming to and promoting 
dharma in a complex socio-political system in the making. Thus, the exploitation of the 
ideas of dharma and kaliyuga by the Western Gangas ‘allude to the horizontal spread of 
state society within the ambit of brahmanical ideas.*” This indispensability of brahmanas 


explains the reasons behind large scale grants to them by the rulers since the Gupta times. 


Religious Patronage 


Another image of the rulers coming in our records is the one of a generous donor. 
But the beneficiaries of this character of the king were not the poor or the needy among 
people. Rather it was religious men and institutions who benefitted the most from their acts 
of charity. The available inscriptions, mainly copper-plate records, not only record the 
actual instances of the donations made to the brahmanas and religious institutions including 
brahmanical temples and Jaina basadis, but also make sweeping claims about the charity 
of the kings. At the ideological level, such grants presented the donor kings as conforming 
to the puranic-shastric-epic tradition. This way these donations were the acts of reciprocal 


exchanges between the donee and the donor in which the donor parted with some precious 


47 For a detailed discussion on the connections between the local state formations and concepts of dharma 
and Kali Age during early medieval India, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Conception of the Kali Age in India’ 
and ‘Legitimation, Ideology and State in Early India’ in idem., The Changing Gaze..., op. cit., pp. 46-60 
& pp. 179-215. 
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object like gold, cow and coins or land whereas the donee bestowed divine sanction to the 
authority of the king. A survey of the available records suggests that land as an object of 
donation outnumbered all other objects, a trend also discernible from the records of other 
dynasties from the Gupta period onwards. That may partially be due to the fact that as 
compared to other forms of gifts, a piece of land being an immovable asset required some 
solid evidence to claim ownership. It was largely owing to the endeavour of the emerging 
states for agrarian expansion in their domains that land grants on an unprecedented scale 
are noticed from all regions of the subcontinent. As a result, the instances of land donations 
were recorded on copper-plates and the charters were handed over to the donee. But land 
was certainly a new addition in the list of objects eligible for being donated from the post- 
Mauryan period.*® As underlined by Romila Thapar, these donations were not mere acts of 
charities and were actually aimed at seeking legitimation of the royal power by presenting 
the wielders of this power as conforming to the puranic-shastric-epic traditions.” As per 
these traditions the act of donation would fetch the required merit and punya only if made 
to the deserving person.~” This also explains the intentions behind categorically mentioning 


the learning standards, the gdtra, pravara and carana of the donee brahmana donees. 


The patronage extended to the Jaina religious leaders and institutions may also be 
explained in the same light. The Jaina donees were basadis (i.e. monastery or vihdra) and 
jinadlaya/jjinabhavana/caityalaya (temple of Arhata). Some of the times, the donee 
happened to be a Jaina religious teacher but the donation was made to him with a 
responsibility to maintain the temple or for the performance of some service at the temple. 
On the basis of whatever meagre information is available on the affiliated sect of the 
donees, it may be surmised that the patronage was extended to the miila-samgha (a sub- 


sect of the Digambara sect) and the yadpaniya-samgha (a sub-sect with fluid sectarian 


48 Romila Thapar, ‘Dana and Daksind as forms of Exchange’, in idem., Ancient Indian Social History, op. 
cit., p. 102. 

* Tbid., pp. 94-108. 

°° Supra n. 46. 
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affiliation®'). This patronage to a religion based on non-violence by militaristic rulers was 
in deviance from the prescriptions of ancient texts like Miuldcara which did not endorse 
receiving alms from a king. However, the Digambara sect which was popular in south 
India, valorised heroic individualism and self-perfection. This could lead it to be seen as a 
religion of vigour and bravery. It seems that by extending patronage to Jainism the kings 
were seeking to present themselves as the ones owing their position to merit and moral 


qualities.>” 


The donations were also made to the local deities. An eighth century grant of the 
reign of Shripurusha records the grant of some income in gold to the local goddess, the 
goddess of Ponniduki.~* A ninth century inscription of Shivamara II records the donation 
of one sollage of paddy to the deity of Vedirur by the king.°* However, as stated above, 
brahmanas and the temples were the biggest beneficiary of the royal charities which may 
be attributed to the brahmanical support to monarchy as the best form of governance. In 
addition to these donations, the Western Ganga kings were also engaged in the construction 
of religious monuments both for Brahmanism and Jainism.°> Such patronage would have 
portrayed the kings as the true leader of the community of believers as well and 
consequently would have contributed to commanding loyalty from them. By expanding the 
area of influence of these religious institutions by way of donating new lands to them, the 


state ensured the continuous expansion of the community. The brahmanas and temples 


5! For details on the fluid affiliation of the ya@paniya-samgha, see Paul Dundas, The Jains, second edition, 
Oxon, 2002, pp. 48-49. 

>? For details on the imagery of Jaina kingship in Karnataka, see Paul Dundas, The Jains..., op. cit., pp. 118- 
20. 

53 Lakshminarayana Rao, ‘Honnudike inscription of Shripurusha’, Studies in Indian Epigraphy: Journal of 
the Epigraphical Society of India Vol.1, pp. 17-18. 

4 B.R. Gopal et al, (eds.), ‘Mudahalli inscription of Konguniarasa (Shivamara II)’, EC (RE) Vol. 3, Nj 192, 
p. 705. 

>> For details on the construction of religious architecture patronized by the Western Ganga rulers and their 


subordinates, see I.K. Sharma, Temples of the Gangas of Karnataka, New Delhi, 1992. 
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became the ideological medium for bringing the disparate areas closer to the state system. 
The patronage extended too the local deities like the goddess of Ponniduki suggests that 
the legitimation structure was based not on the imposition of alien ideas on the subjects but 


on accommodation and incorporation of local beliefs. 


However, the ‘eligibility’ of the religious personalities and institutions did not 
appeal to all the social segments inhabiting the state. There existed some communities 
which were not integrated by Brahmanism or Jainism. As discussed in the chapter on 
society in this thesis, such communities were the ones which still had heroism as the most 
important trait of a person deserving distinct status in the society. As a result, we come 
across a number of instances of land donations made to such persons displaying bravery 
during the armed clashed with the enemies in protecting the cattle from cattle-raiders, 
participating in the cattle-raids or defending the land as a member of the army of some 
local lord. The records of these donations come in the form of hero-stones, and are mainly 
concentrated in Kolar district, followed by Mysore, Dharmapuri, Hassan and Tumkur 
districts. Thus, the recipients of these grants were the local residents or their dependents, 
in case the grant was made posthumously. Interestingly, these donations were engraved on 
the stone slabs and were erected in the locality itself. Besides that, the language employed 
is Kannada and not Sanskrit. The practice seems to be carrying trace of a past tradition of 


the community witnessing gradual transformation into a settled and structured community. 


In addition to working as a counterbalance to the local forces, the brahmanas and 
religious institutions like temples played a vital role in propagating the idea of royalty and 
thus were important tools for legitimation. Though our records do not elaborate the role 
played by brahmans and temples in cultural communication and the propagation of the 
norms of state society, the studies based on the records available from other regions provide 
ample evidences to support their role in transmitting the message which legitimized the 


authority of the king. Such studies have revealed that the brahmana beneficiaries of the 


> For details, see Hermann Kulke, ‘Royal Temple Policy and the Structure of Medieval Hindu Kingdom’, in 


idem., Kings and Cults..., op. cit., pp. 1-16. 
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land grants familiarized the people with the norms of state society by propagating the 
Vedic-shastric-epic-puranic ideas, varna ideology and the ideal of ‘Hindu’ kingship.°’ The 
temples also contributed in the propagation of this message by emerging as the site of the 
recitals of religious texts as well as the performances of dance dramas during the periodic 


fairs and festivals. 


Divine Attributes 


The craftsmen of royal legitimation also presented the kings as having divine 
attributes. This was attempted by repeatedly comparing them and their achievements with 
some gods or Puranic heroes and by drawing analogies between the feats of the two. For 
this, the Puranic god Vishnu seems to be the favourite of the composers of the prasasti 
(eulogies). The copper-plate charters generally begin with the invocation of Padmanabha 
literally meaning the one who has lotus-navel i.e. lotus in his navel. It is one of the epithets 
of the Puranic god Vishnu.** However, as stated above, they did not claim any divine origin 
of their family by presenting themselves as born from any body part of Vishnu. The 
adoption of the epithets of Vishnu by rulers like Madhavavarman, Harivarman and 
Vishnugopa seems to be another such effort at drawing an anology. This analogy was 
invoked in the Narasimharajapura plates of Shripurusha which eulogise these three kings 
in the following expression — ‘... who, like Hari, had subdued his enemies, was Harivarma- 
mahadhiraja; his beloved son, who like Vishnu, pervaded the whole world, was 
Vishnuvarma-mahardja; his son, who was like the very second Madhava (one of the 
epithets of Vishnu), was Madhava-mahddhirdja’.° The Gummareddipura plates of 
Durvinita present him as equal to Krishna, the incarnation of lord Vishnu.© As stated 
above, the analogy with Vishnu was also sought by presenting the rulers as the ones chosen 


by Lakshmi (also known as Shri), the wife of Vishnu as per the Puranic texts. Durvinita is 


57 For details, see Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, “Legitimation, Ideology...’, op. cit., pp. 202-03. 
58 John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology..., op. cit., p. 362. 
»° K.V. Ramesh, ‘Narasimharajapura Plates of Shripurusha’, in idem., Inscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. 255. 


6° R. Narasimhachar, ‘Gummareddipura plates of Durvinita, Year 40’, MAR 1911-12, pp. 31-32. 
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often mentioned as the one whose broad chest was embraced by the goddess Lakshmi.°! 
An eighth century grant of the ywvardja Marasimha records that when Marasimha was 
reigning, Lakshmi was permanently wedded to him. The same grant compares his various 
attributes and deeds with the ones of various gods. For example, it is claimed that he was 
ministered by many subordinate kings and dwelt in Lakshmi like Pitamah (i.e. Brahma) 
who was ministered by royal swans and dwelt on the lotus. His act of overthrowing his 
powerful enemies is compared with Vishnu overthrowing (in his incarnation as Rama) Bali. 
The Perjjarangi grant of Rajamalla I also equates Rajamalla I with the attributes of several 
Puranic characters including Brahma, Shankar (i.e. Shiva), Sun, Lakshmana, Bharata, 


Abhimanyu, etc. 


The comparisons were also drawn with the deities having moderate status in the 
Brahmanical pantheon. A fifth century grant of Avinita compares Madhavavarman II with 
brahmanical deities like Indra, Varuna, Yama, Kubera.™ It reads that in terms of invincible 
prowess, he was like Indra, his treasury was inexhaustible like that of Kubera, he exercised 
power over lives like Yama, and he was possessed of winning valour like Varuna.™ 
Similarly, an eighth century grant of Shripurusha portrays him as ‘equal of Dasharatha’s 
son (i.e. Rama) in wielding the bow, as the very son of Jamadagni (i.e. Parashurama) in 
valour, as the equal of Balari (i.e. Indra) in possessing great-wealth, as the very Sun in great 
glory, as Dhanesha (Kubera) himself in ownership of property, as the possessor of well- 
known power, as the creator of all living beings, a very Prajapati created by the creator 1.e. 


Brahma’.© The kings were thus represented as simultaneously embodying the qualities of 


important deities. 


6! For example, see B. Lewis Rice, ‘Kadagattur plates of Kongani Maharaja, Year 4’, op. cit. 
62 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719’, EC Vol. IX, NI 60, p. 41. 

6 ‘Perajjarangi grant of Rajamalla I [Shaka] 741, Year 1’, MAR 1942, p. 208-31. 

4 B. Lewis Rice, ‘Mallohalli plates of Avinita, Year 29’, JA Vol. V, pp. 133 ff. 

6 K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. 60. 

6° K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of ..., op. cit., p. 160. 
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By portraying the rulers as the ones having divine attributes, the composers of the 
genealogies were trying to present the rulers as the ones with extraordinary qualities which 
could not be matched by the common subject. This way the rulers were distanced from the 
commoners and were presented as the rightful claimants of authority. This deification of 


king was also in line with the dharmashastric description of a king.° 


A Scholar 


Some of the rulers were also presented as scholars. Madhavavarman I is often 
portrayed as the one ‘whose intelligence had become enriched by the study of various 
sciences, who was munificent towards scholars and poets, who expounded and put into 
practice the rules of polity’.®* He was also referred to as the author of Dattakasutra-vritti 
from the reign of Madhava III.® A sixth century inscription of Durvinita describes his 


scholarship in the following words- 


“.,.expert in the composition of the various forms of poetry, stories, and dramas, 
an incarnation of Vishnugupta (i.e. Kautilya, the renowned expert in statecraft) in 
the application of the principles expounded in the science of polity, having 
surpassed Tumburu, Narada, Bharata, Reva and Kambalacharya in commenting on 
and the application of the principles of the arts of music and dancing; a rival to 
Rajaputra and Shalihotra in the application of the principles expounded in the 
sciences of training the horses and elephants; an incarnation of Parashurama in art 
of using astras, upastras and other weapons; a real Samudrasuri in the art of human 
physiognomy and allied knowledge; equal to Atreya, Dhanavantari and Charaka 


in the knowledge of medical science...””° 


°7 For example, the divine origin and the attributes of the king have been mentioned in Manusmriti, Ch.7, V. 
1-8. 

68 K.V. Ramesh, /nscriptions of the..., op. cit., p. 3. 

© B. Lewis Rice, ‘Nonamangala plates of Madhavavarman (III)’, EC Vol. X, Mr 73, pp. 172-73. 

7 R, Shama Sastry, ‘Nallalam grant of Durvinita, Year 40’, op. cit. 
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Another inscription of Durvinita describes him as the author of Shabdavatara, the 
renderer of Vaddhakatha into Sanskrit and the composer of a commentary on fifteen cantos 
of the Kiratarjuniya.'' The Manne plates of Marasimha narrates the scholarship of 
Shivamaradeva.’* Besides being a master in a number of sciences and arts, he is also 
portrayed as a poet himself and the author of a work entitled Setubandha. A tenth century 
charter of Marasimha II describes one of his ancestors Satyavakya Kongunivarma alias 
Narasimhadeva as well-versed in the science of kingship, riding on elephants and horses, 
play at ball, wielding the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, 
mathematics, Bharata-shastra, itihasas, puranas, dancing, singing and instrumental 
music.’> As per the manuals on polity like Arthashsastra, from Gupta period onwards the 
knowledge of such sciences and arts formed an integral part of the formal education of the 


royal men.” 
Elements of continuity and changes 


It would be wrong to assume that their legitimation strategies remained the same 
throughout the existence of their state. There are some noticeable changes in the 
endeavours at obtaining legitimation of their power. As stated above, with the beginning 
of the phase of territorial expansion i.e. from the reign of Avinita, their genealogies got 
elaborated and more allegoric language was used. Now, the Puranic deities also start 
appearing in the eulogy section of their inscriptions either as their ideals or as the ones 
whose feats were replicated by the king. Similarly, the stress on king’s mastery over a 
number of arts and sciences is also a feature belonging to the later phase only. Besides that, 
the beneficiaries of the grant were no more brahmanas only but now ‘Hindu’ and Jaina 


temples also emerged as the recipients of grants. However, these changes cannot be seen 


7 R. Narasimhachar, ‘Uttanur plates of Durvinita, Year 20’, op. cit. 

” B. Lewis Rice, ‘Manne plates of Marasimha, Shaka 719’, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
® R. Narasimhachar, ‘Kudlur plates of Marasimha II, Shaka 884’, op. cit. 

™ For details, see Daud Ali, Courtly Culture ..., op. cit., pp. 85-88. 
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as a departure from the earlier practice, they marked a greater adherence to the same 
puranic-shastric-epic tradition. These new elements in the copper-plate charters become 


norms during the second phase of state formation i.e. from sixth century CE onwards.’> 


This phase is marked by another noticeable change. Now inscriptions were 
engraved on stone surface also which had variety of subjects. In such records, we find less 
emphasis on the genealogy of the ruler mentioned. Now such records far outnumber the 
copper-plate charters. These are about three-fourth of the available records belonging to 
the period. Unlike the copper-plate charters, these are in Kannada language and Kannada 
script, and are shorter in length. These records do not even mention the name of the father 
of the ruling Western Ganga king, not to talk of the remote ancestors. Surprisingly, there 
is no reference to the military achievements of the ruler too, until and unless that has any 
connection with the occasion of the engraving of the inscription. Unlike the Sanskrit 
charters, these lithic records refer to the local ruler as arasa, and the individuals who seem 
to be locally influential as gavundas. It deserves special mention that while the grants 
recorded in the copper-plate charters were generally religious in nature, the stone 
inscriptions usually record grants to some local inhabitants either for rewarding the 
martyrdom of one of their family members or to someone for maintaining some irrigation 
facility.’° These differences between the two sets of records may be attributed to the fact 
that while the copper-plates were to be kept in private custody, the stone inscriptions were 
to be erected at some public place. This new addition in the list of donees may be attributed 
to the state endeavour to penetrate the hitherto peripheral areas in the state which were 
inhabited by the pastoral communities. Rather than introducing a class of brahmana 
landlords the state during this phase ventured to create a class of landlords comprising of 


local elements. 


™ For details, see chapters on polity in this thesis. 


7 Thid. 
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Issues and Debates 


Thus, we see that the Western Ganga rulers were engaged in seeking legitimation 
of their rule through various strategies. However, some recent writings have questioned the 
nature and efficacy of the mechanisms generally identified as legitimation strategies, and 
thus questioned the relevance of the legitimation theory in the context of state formation in 
early medieval India. For example, in the course of explaining the developments leading 
to the emergence of ‘Sanskrit Cosmopolis’,’’ Sheldon Pollock terms the argument 
assigning the expansion of Sanskrit to the need of political legitimation as ‘a strong and 
refined functionalism’. According to Pollock, the theory assumes that the people could be 
persuaded to believe the ideas opposed to their interests and also underestimates the 


importance of force and violence in sanctioning of royal actions.’® 


Similarly, Daud Ali, in the course of the reconstruction of the courtly culture of 
early medieval India, argues that a number of components of the legitimation strategy were 
actually the part of the courtly culture which had emerged since the Gupta period.” 
According to Ali, the problems with the legitimation model are two-fold — ‘Firstly, it has 
tended to assume that political power is constituted outside the realm of ideation, to which 
it then desperately repairs in order to gain post facto legitimacy’.*° But Ali sees the ‘state’ 
as existing more relevantly in the specific activities and ideas of the individual men who 
composed it rather than any self-evident functional structure. He argues that the 
‘government’ was actually constituted by the king’s court and not by a putative 
‘administration’.8' Secondly, as per Ali, ‘the patronage/legitimation model typically 


assumes a very impoverished court sociology, one dominated by the single figure of the 


7 Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis..., op. cit. 
78 Ibid., pp. 236-37. 

” For details, see Daud Ali, Courtly Culture..., op. cit. 
80 Thid., p. 14. 

8IIbid., p. 6. 
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king/patron. The dynamics of the court as an institution is completely missing from these 


approaches. *? 


Some of the issues raised by these scholars are indeed significant and needs to be 
addressed through more rigorous analysis of the sources. For example, there is a need to 
investigate the issue of the medium through which these images were propagated and how 
were these received by the target audience? Similarly, the effectiveness of these strategies 
should also be looked into. But the validity of these questions should not lead one to debunk 
the concept of legitimation as it would ultimately mean that the political authority in the 
early India was based only on the coercive power of the state and the popular support did 
not play any role in its stability. Similarly, as argued by Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, the negation 
of the legitimation theory also makes it difficult to explain ‘social and political mobility of 
individuals and groups, shifts in patronage, and more importantly...the concept of 
Sanskritization and...change within that framework’.*? For example, the shift in the nature 
of patronage from the royal sacrifices to the gift-giving in the Pallava state becomes 
difficult to explain.** Opposed to the above-mentioned contention of Sheldon Pollock that 
the theory assumes that the people could be persuaded to believe the ideas opposed to their 
interests,®° legitimation was a two way process which may be characterized as the ‘constant 
appropriation of the local and localization of translocal cultural flows’.®° Regarding the 
questions raised over the consent of the subjects to these claims to authority, we do not 
have enough evidences to address it. Possibly, the acceptance of the ruler as the sovereign 
in local affairs may be taken as an indicator of this consent. An eighth century inscription 
of the reign of Shripurusha, in the course of recording the settlement of dispute between 


Nandikada, the odéya of Kudalurppadi, and Eranaga mentions that the settlement was 


8 Ibid., p. 15. 

83 Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology...’, op. cit., p. 201. 

84 Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘Political Authority and Structural Change in Early South India History’, op. cit. 
85 Supra n. 78. 

86 Bhairabi Prasad Sahu, ‘Legitimation, Ideology...’, op. cit., p. 202. 
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arrived at when ‘Shripurusha-mahdraja was ruling the kingdom of the world’.®’ Even in 
the stone inscriptions, written in Kannada script and language, the time recorded event is 


referred to the reign of the Ganga king and not with reference to any era. 


Conclusion 


The above survey of the legitimation strategy adopted by the Western Ganga rulers 
suggest that it was broad-based. It was in consonance with the cultural plurality prevailing 
in the territories under their control. The comparatively greater emphasis on the 
genealogies and royal gifting and not on the performance of royal rituals may be linked 
with the incorporative character of revised conception of kingship in which sovereignty 
was perceived as shared with powerful persons in a variety of localities, a strategy which 
the Pallavas were also following. Unfortunately, we have no evidence to judge the extent 
of success of the Western Gangas in seeking the legitimation of their rule. But the fact that 
they could sustain their kingdom for not less than six centuries, and the recognition of their 
status by the contemporary ruling houses through matrimonial alliances do indicate the 
success of these strategies. Besides that, as mentioned above as well, the mention of their 
names as the rulers in the stone inscriptions recording some local event also suggests their 


acceptance as the ruler by the subjects. 


87 B.L. Rice, ‘Shivarapattana inscription of Shripurusha’, EC Vol. X, K1 7, p. 2. 
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Western Ganga Genealogy 


Konganivarman 
(CE 350-370) 


Madhavavarman | 
(CE 370-390) 


ee 


Aryavarman Harivarman Krishanavarman 
(CE 390-410) (CE 390-410) (CE 390-410) 
(Paruvi Branch?) (Talakad Branch?) (Kaivara Branch?) 
Madhavasimhavarman Vishnugopa Simhavarman Viravarman 
(CE 410-430) (CE 410-430) (CE 410-430) 
Madhavavarman Il 
(CE 430-466) 
Avinita 
(CE 466-495) 
Durvinita 
(CE 495-535) 


| 
FT 


Mushkara Polavira 
(CE 535-585) 


Shrivikrama 
(CE 585-609) 
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ES 


Bhuvikrama Shivamara | 
(CE 609-679) (CE 679-725) 
| 
| 
Jayateja A Son Shivamara Ereyanga 
(CE 808) | 
Shripurusha | 
(CE 725-788) 
Shivamara II Duggamara Vijayaditya Durvinita 
(CE 788-800) Ereyanga Ereyanga 
Satyavakya Rachamalla | 
(CE 819-840) 
Yuvaraja Marasimha Prithivipati | Nitimarga Ereyanga 
(CE 798-799) (upto CE 885) (CE 840-869) 
Marasimha 
Prthivipati II 


(CE 900-921) 


Satyavakya Rachamalla II Butuga Chandroballabe 
(CE 870-908 [?]) | 


Nitimarga Ereyanga II 
(CE 886-919) 
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es 


Satyavakya Narasimha Nitimarga Rachamalla III Satyavakya Butuga II 
(c. CE 920-922) (CE 922-937) (CE 937-960) 
Nitimarga Marula Satyavakya Marasimha II 

(CE 960-962) (CE 962-974) 


Raccha Ganga 


Rakkasa Satyavakya Rachamalla IV Nitimarga Govindara 
(CE 977- 985) (CE 977-1024) (c. CE 990 [?]) 


(Source: Malini Adiga, The Making of Southern Karnataka: Society, Polity and Culture in Early 
Medieval period, AD 400-1030, Hyderabad, 2006, p. 401-03) 
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Annexure II 


Classified Information from Selected! Inscriptions of the Western Gangas 


Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.} inscription and date” deities title(s) of the issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
1. Shasankota Madhava- Padmanabha_ | Maharaja - For the A Village Brahmana Vatsa-gotra - Paruvi-visaya - - - Written by - 
Plates of varman, sake of brahmadéya Velputtoru Dhara- and Taittiriya- Soma- 
Madhava- 
c. 425 CE own merit grant- free of sharman carana sharman 
varman, 
Year | all 
[EI Vol. hindrances 
XXIV, pp 
234-39] 
2: Kandasala Madhava- - Mahadhiraja - For his Brahmadéya Village Naga- Bharadvaja- - Kulungijya- - Sarvarahasy - Written by - 
grant of varman; own good Kandasala sharman sagotra, rajya adhikrta sarvaraha- 
Madhava- c. 433 CE (to the north Taittiriya- syadhikrta 
varman, of carana Soma- 
Year 9 Girinagara) sharma 
[MAR 1924- 
25, pp. 95-96] 
3: Nandi plates Madhava- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - - One-sixth of Ten Shakti- Konninda - Morasa-nddu - - - Written by - 
of Madhava varman; the produce kandugas of sharman, the (Kaundaniya? Shripala, 
[MAR 1914, Information is to be paid land to the royal family ) the 
pp. 27-34] insufficient as tax west of the brahmana carpenter of 
village who hailed Tkshu- 
Kottur from Kanga- grama and 
mangala son of 
Maranna 


1 The catalogue includes only those inscriptions which provide information fitting into the heads of the catalogue. The fragmented inscriptions not providing significant information have also been 
left out. 

? As there is lack of unanimity among the scholars about the regnal years of the Western Ganga kings, the dates mentioned here are tentative only. 

3 While the issuing king is said to have ruled during early fourth century, the plates are written in the characters of eighth century. It brings the genuineness of the grant under doubt. 
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Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.] inscription and date” deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 

protectors 


4. Tumbalu Harivarma; Padmanabha_ | Maharaja- Victorious To - Village Three heroes - - - A minor - - Konguni- - 
grant of 444 CE dhiraja camp at recognize Tumbala including community yachari 
Ganga Talavana- the valour Malli- (Kuru- 
Harivarmma pura of the war gavunda of dayakara), 
[Murthy, heroes Tendaraka potters and 
2014, pp. 20- family and basket-makers 
31]* Mara- (Kommeya 
gavunda of Kovaru) of 
Shulleyara the village 
family Tagadur, betel 
or paddy 
sellers 
(Kivuleya 
tandor), 
weavers 
(Shelabeyaru) 
of Bannur 


village 


5. Kudlur plates | Harivarma; Padmanabha Maharaja- Talavana- - Asa Village Daramodara- Bharadvaja- Well versed Badagadhe- All the - - Written by - 
of Harivarma, | Information dhiraja pura Namasya Bageyur bhatta, son gotra; Rik- in Vedas nadu-30 officials of the Vishva- 
Year 188 insufficient grant- free of of shakha and and study of royal court karm- 
[MAR 1921, all Lokaditya- Chaluki- Vedanta and the acharya 
pp. 17-18}° hindrances sharma vadicha residents of 
family Pervakka, 
Va(Ba)na, 
Marugare, 
Sendraka, 
Vidyadhara 
and 
Prithuviganga 
countries, the 
subjects of the 
96,000 


country are 


4 While the issuing king is said to have ruled during early fourth century, the plates are written in the characters of eighth century. It brings the genuineness of the grant under doubt. 
5 While the issuing king is said to have ruled during early fourth century, the plates are written in the characters of ninth century. It brings the genuineness of the grant under doubt. 
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sharman, 


Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.] inscription and date” deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
quoted as 
witnesses 
6. Bendiganhalli} Vijaya- Padmanabha |Mahadhiraja | Victorious - A Village Brahmana Rathitara- - Perati-bhoga, - Perati- - Written by - 
plates of Krishana- camp of brahmadéya, Kuru-ura Matri- sagotra and a subdivision sendpati Matri- 
Vijaya- varman; Kavaipada free of all sharman Taittiriya- within Paruvi- (may be the varman 
Krishna- fifth century hindrances carana visaya commander- 
varman, CE in-charge of 
Year 1 [MAR the sub- 
1914-15, pp. division) 
39-44] 
hes Kudiliyam Krishna- Padmanabha_ | Dharma- - - Brahmadéya Village Skanda- Varakya- Followers Perura-visaya - Sarvva- - Written by - 
grant of varman; Mahadhiraja Kudiliyam sharman. sagotra, of mantra- Sarvva- 
Krishna- Undated Aryya- Chandoga- Shatyayana dhikrta mantra- 
varman sharman. carana school (a dhikrta 
[MAR 1932, Kumara- branch of Era- 
pp. 124-30] sharman. Samaveda) sharman 
Drona- 
sharman. 
Vira- 
sharman. 
Hara- 
sharman 
8. Chukuttur Simha- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - For the Brahmadéya Village Seventy-four Kaushik, The Kaivara- - - - Written by - 
grant of varman, sake of Chukuttur brahmanas - Krishn- brahmanas visaya Apapa, the 
Simhavarman | Information other- along with of which atreya, were adept lord of 
[MAR 1924, insufficient worldly (the hamlet) eighteen Kashyapa, in Vedic Banapura 
pp. 79-81] merit of Vira- names are Bharadvaja, studies and 
the king’s mangala given: Kutsa, sacrifices 
deceased Kumara- Kaundinya, 
younger sharman, Harita, Vatsa 
brother, Ishavara- 
Vira- sharman, 
varman Agni- 
sharman, 
Ishavara- 
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Sr. 


Title of the 
inscription 
& 

Reference 


Donor(s) 
and date” 


Cults/ 
deities 
mentioned 


Political 
title(s) of the 
donor 


Place of 
issue 


Objective 
(s) 


Type of 
grant/ 
privileges 
granted 


Objects 
donated 


Donee(s) 


Gotra and 
carana 
mentioned 


Claim for 
vedic 
knowledge 
or sacrifices 


Administrative 
division 


Addresses to 
the local 
people/ 
witnesses/ 
protectors 


Adminis- 
trative titles 
for officials 


Revenue 
term(s) 


Writer/ 
scribe 


Donation/ 
fee paid to 
the writer/ 
scribe 


Svami- 
sharman, 
Datta- 
sharman, 
Kali- 
sharman, 
Bhava- 
sharman, 
Vishnu- 
sharman, 
Aryya- 
sharman, 
Maheshvara- 
sharman, 
Vara- 
sharman, 
Soma- 
sharman, 
Nandi- 
sharman, 
Vella- 
sharman, 
Durgga- 
sharman, 
Sena- 
sharman, 


Aryya- 


snarman 


Penukonda 
plates of 
Madhava II 
Simhavarman 
[EI Vol. XIV, 
pp. 331-40] 


Simha- 
varman; 


Undated 


Padmanabha 


Madhava- 
Mahadhiraja 


Brahmadéya 


Sixty-five 
pieces of 
wet-lands, 
with sowing 
capacity of 
seventy-two 
khandukas 
of seeds and 


forming part 


Brahmana 
Kumara- 


sharman 


Vatsa-sagotra 
and Taittiriya- 


carana 


Adept in 
self-control, 
religious 
austerity, 


penance, 


Vedic study, 


performing 
sacrifices, 


study, 


Paruvi-visaya 


Written by 
Apapa, the 
son of the 

goldsmith 

Aryya 
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Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative | Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.] inscription and date” deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
of the teaching and 
Karmatuva pronouncing 
field, under curses and 
the great blessings, 
tank of receiving 
Paruvi and 
retaining 
(gifts) 
10. Perur plates Simha- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - - - Land to the Probably a - - Perura- - - - - - 
of varman; extent of basadi built adhisthana 
Simhavarman,} fifth century being sown bya 
Regnal Year CE with four courtesan of 
18 kandukas of king, called 
[Ramesh, seeds, a Nandavva 
1985, pp. 479- field called 
82] Pajicatika- 
ksétra 
Nandavva Arhat - - - Dévabhéga A garden The basadi - - - - - - - - 
built by 
Nandavva 
LI, Chaluvana- Simha- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - To Brahmadéya Two Brahmana Kashyapa- - Kuvalala- - - - - - 
halli Plates of | varman; increase grant, free of nivarttanas Matri- gotra, visaya 
Simhavarman | Undated his own all encum- of wet-land sharman Vajasaneyi- 
[EI Vol. XL] longevity, brances comprising Sakha 
pp. 189-94] strength, fields 
victori- known by 
ousness names of 
and Madavay- 
wealth kédara, 
Dirggha- 
kédara, 
Cakra- 
kédara, 
Stala- 
kédara in 


Kuttura- 
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Sr. 


Title of the 
inscription 
& 
Reference 


Donor(s) 
and date” 


Cults/ 
deities 
mentioned 


Political 
title(s) of the 
donor 


Place of 
issue 


Objective 
(s) 


Type of 
grant/ 
privileges 
granted 


Objects 
donated 


Donee(s) 


Gotra and 
carana 
mentioned 


Claim for 
vedic 
knowledge 
or sacrifices 


Administrative 
division 


Addresses to 
the local 
people/ 
witnesses/ 
protectors 


Adminis- 
trative titles 
for officials 


Revenue 
term(s) 


Writer/ 
scribe 


Donation/ 
fee paid to 
the writer/ 
scribe 


ksétra in the 
capital city 


of Kuvalala 


12. 


Keregalur 
plates of 
Madhava II 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
8, Hn 10, pp. 
592-93] 


Madhava II; 
c. 500 CE 


Padmanabha 


Mahadhiraja 


As salabhéga 
grant, free of 


all imposts 


Five 
villages 
namely 
Karegalur, 
Posavalli, 
Midunda- 
valli, 
Kachapalli 
and 
Katullamali 
along with 
twenty-two 
bronze 
vessels, a 
bull, two 
copper 
vessels and 
(an image) 
of Vishnu 
and several 
ornaments 
in addition 
to the right 
to collect 
one-tenth of 
the income 
of the 
merchants 
of Kiru- 


mundanur 


Twenty 
families of 
brahmanas of 
which only 
three names 
are 
mentioned 
ie. 
Bhavasvami, 
Nagadeva 
and Vishnu 


Kashyapa, 
Atreya, 
Gautama and 


Bharadvaja 


Versed in 
the six 
duties and 
the study of 
the Vedas 


Sendraka- 
visaya, 
Vallavi-8000 
visaya, 
Devalge- 


visaya 


Heads of the 
Manigrama- 
Sreni and the 
inhabitants of 
Tegure, 
Amaniya, 
Nandyala and 


Simbala désas 


Naganna of 
Kodalar 
(Kodalur?) 


13. 


Kutalur grant 
of Madhava- 


varman (II) 


Madhava- 
varman; 


Undated 


Brahmadéya 


Kutalur 


village 


Two brothers 
Kumara- 


sharman and 


Kaushika- 
sagotra and 
Taittiriya- 


carana 


Marukara- 


visaya 


Written by 
Kumara- 
sharman of 


the 
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protectors 
[EC (RE) Vol, Bhava- Bharadvaja 
24, Gb 57, pp. sharman -sagotra 
686-87] 
14. Chaluvana- Madhava- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - For the Brahmadéya Three pieces | Brahmana Vatsa- - Kuvalala- - - - - - 
halli plates of | varma III; augment- grant, free of of land Divakara- sagotra, rastra 
Madhava- Undated ation of all encum- called svamin Vajasanéyi- 
varman, own brances Kurattura- Sakha 
Year 1 victory, kédara, 
[EI Vol. XLI, longevity Cemba- 
pp. 209-13] and kédara, 
wealth Cakra- 
kédara 
below the 
tank of 
Kuvalala 
15. Nonamangala | Madhava- Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - - Free of all A field with The temple - - Mudukottura- - - - - - 
plates of varman, hindrances capacity of of Arhat, visaya 
Madhava- Information twelve belonging to 
varman (III) insufficient khandugas the Mula- 
[EC Vol. X, of seeds, a samgha 
Mr 73, pp. piece of 
172-73] garden land, 
totta-ksetra 
and the 
village 
Kumarapura 
-grama 
16. Melekote Madhava- Padmanabha_ | Maharaja- - - Free of all Wet lands; A Buddhist - - Perura- The donation Chatur- - Written by - 
plates of varman; dhiraja hindrances six vihara adhisthana was made in vaidya, Charudatta- 
Madhava- Information khanduka- the presence Maha- senapati 
varman (IIT) lost vapas of of the pratihara 
[EC (RE) Vol, land lying Chaturvaidya; 
24, Tm 79, under the The witnesses 


pp. 592-93] 


shila-tataka; 


were- Mahda- 
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protectors 
Five pratihara and 
khanduka- others 
vapas of 


land situated 
to the west 
of the field 
owned by 
the clothiers; 
Three 
khanduka- 
vapas of 
land under 
the tank 
called 
Rakta-tatak; 
Another ten 
khanduka- 
vapas of 
land close to 
the same 
tank; 
Eighteen 
khandukas 
to the east of 
the Avaniya 
river; 
Twelve 
khandukas 
to the east of 
Shakya-shila 
Gold; 
Clothes used 
for covering 
corpses in 
the 
cremation 


ground 
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protectors 
17. Nonamangala| Avinita; Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - For the As per Village The Temple - - Korikunda- - - - Written by - 
plates of Information varman, sake of his dévabhoga Chennel- of Arhat at visaya Marisena, 
Kongani- insufficient Dharma- own merit system karni; One Uranura; the 
varman, Mahadhiraja fourth of the temple of goldsmith 
Year | the Arhat built 
[EC Vol. X, karsapana by 
Mr 72, pp. levied from Chaniadigal 
171-72] outside 
18. Shringeri Avinita; Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - For the Brahmadéya Village Brahmana Kashyapa- - Marukare- - - - Written by - 
plates of c. 467 CE varman, sake of his Panapura Keshava- gotra, visaya Papara, the 
Avinita, Dharma- own merit sharman Taittiriya- goldsmith 
Year 2 Mahadhiraja carana, 
[EC (RE) Pravachana- 
Vol. 11, Sg kalpa 
Al, pp. 512- 
13] The senior - - - Brahmadéya Village Brahmana Kashyapa- - Marukare- - - - - - 
queen of Kolapalli Govinda- gotra, visaya 
Avinita; sharman Taittiriya- 
Information carana, 
insufficient Pravachana- 
kalpa 
19. Hosakote Avinita; Padmanabha - = 7 Free of all In the The temple 7 - Korikunda- - - - Written by - 
plates of c. 478 CE hindrances village of Arhat bhéga Perara 
Konganya- Pulliuru, followed by 
dhiraja, seven Yavanika 
(Avinita), kanduka- (Yapaniya)- 
Year 12 vapa of land samgha 
[MAR 1938, including 
pp. 80-90] the wet- 


fields of the 
shramanas; 
Five 
kanduka- 
vapa of 
fields and 
one garden 


land for 
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growing 
sugarcane; 
One 
kanduka- 
vapa of 
earth to the 
south of the 
village; 
Twelve 
kanduka- 
vapa of 
forest land 
to the north 
of the 
village; A 
house 
situated in 
the vicinity 
of the 
temple 
20. Kodunjeruvu | Avinita; Padmanabha_ | Mahadhiraja - - Free of all The village Seventy-four - The Pudoli-visaya The gift was The - Written by - 
grant of c. 491 CE hindrances of Kodun- brahmanas brahmanas made in the warriors, the Apapa, the 
Avinita, jeruvu who were were well presence of mahamatras, lord of 
Year 25 residents of versed in the warriors, all the Banapura 
[MAR 1924, Suguttur various the caturvaidyas 
pp. 67-69] branches of mahamdatras 
sacred all the 
knowledge caturvaidyas 
and such other 
important 
personages 
belonging to 
Maniyade- 
gure, 
Nandiyala, 
Simbala, 
Nandare, 
Madanda 
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Mulcorompi, 
Manali, 
Marugare, 
Gamjenddu, 
Nirgunra, 
Celle, Velgola 
and Sendraka 
21. Mallohalli Avinita; Padmanabha Kongani- - For the A Endorsing Brahmanas Maudugalya- The donees Maragare- - - - Written by - 
plates of c. 495 CE maharaja merit and brahmadeéya, the grant of named Kada sagotra were the rastra Divakara 
Avinita, health of free of all twelve and Svami of students of 
Year 29 the king hindrances kanduga of Tippura the 
[IA Vol. V, land under Taittiriya 
pp. 133 ff.] the tank of Sakha and 
Melura, belonged to 
which was the 
originally Hiranyakesi 
donated by sutra 
Konguniraja 
22. | Mercara plates | Avinita; Padmanabha_| Mahadhiraja - For the - Village Chanda- - - Ede-nadu-70 All officers of - - Written by - 
of Avinita, Insufficient benefit of Badane- nandi- within the Ganga Vishva- 
Year 388 information the guppe; bhatara Punadu-6,000 royal court karmma 
[EC (RE) Vol. Vijaya- twelve (Punnata- and the 
1, No. 1, pp. Jinalaya, kandugas of 6000?) citizens of 
67-68]° cons- ambali land, Perbakka, 
tructed by a tala-vrtti Bana, 
the land in Marugare, 
minister Talavana- Sendraka, 
of Akala- pura; twelve Gamje-nddu, 
varsa- kandugas of Nirgunda, 
Prithvi- land under Maniya, 
vallabha the big tank Ugure, 
Nandyala and 
Simbala and 
other chiefs; 


5 There is a mismatch between the period of the rule of the issuing king and the period of the script in which it is written. Thus, it may be termed as a ‘near genuine’ grant. 
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Local 
witnesses 
Kolugovar of 
Tagadur, 
Tagadar of 
Ganigamur, 
Tenandakar of 
Algodu, 
Bellurar of 
Ummatur, 
Alageyar, 
Jhamsanda of 
Badaneguppe, 
Bellurara and 
Perggiviyar 
23. Bangalore Durvinita; Padmanabha_ | Maharaja - - - Details Vasa- - - - - - - - - 
Museum c. 498 CE missing sharman, the 
plates of resident of 
Kongani- Maha- 
Maharaja, senapura 
Year 3 
[EC Vol. IX, 
Bn 141, pp. 
27-28] 
24. Pennaur grant] Durvinita; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- - For the Free of all Village of Kapali- Kutsa-gotra, Performance Korikunra- - - - Written by A piece of 
of Durvinita, c. 499 CE Kongani- augment- hindrances Penna-ur sharman, the Taittiriya- of religious visaya Choma- land 
Year 4 Maharaja ation of and as per son of Agni- carana, rites with tattara, the belonging to 
[MAR 1942, his own brahmadéya sharman Pravachan- soma carpenter the Rik- 
pp. 131-43] final system kalpa kandak, a 
emanci- house-site, a 
pation waste land, a 
hamlet and 
uneven land 
25. Kadagattur Durvinita; Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - - Free of all Village Brahmana Bharadvaja- Well versed Peruka- - Diitaka - Written by - 
plates of c. 499 CE Maharaja hindrances Tipperur Skanda- sagotra, in the six bhoga, Chakkana- 
Kongani sharman Taittiriya- auxiliary Vanne-visaya diitaka 
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protectors 
Maharaja, carana, branches of 
Year 4 Apastamba- Vedic study 
[EC Vol. XII, sutra 
Mi 110, pp. 
115-16] 
26. Uttanur plates} Durvinita; Padmanabha - - - Free of Village of Forty-eight Bharadvaja, - Pudalnad- All men and - - Written by One khandi- 
of Durvinita, c. 515 CE thirty-two Kolirtur brahmanas Vatsa, rastra brahmanas, Kongani- kavapa of 
Year 20 types of Kaushik who formed Perntattara, | land 
[MAR 1916, hindrances gotras; the audience of the 
pp. 35-37 Taittiriya of the court of lineage of 
carana; the king Kun- 
Pravachana acharya 
and 
Apastamba 
sutras 
27: Dive Agar Durvinita; Padmanabha - - Free of all Village Brahmana Kautsa gotra - Kovalala- All the men - - Written by One khandi- 
plates of c. 519 CE hindrances Paralkunde Sena- and visaya and Kongani- kavapa of 
Durvinita, etc., one- sharman Vajasaneya- brahmanas of perntattara fertile field 
Year 24 fourth of the shakha the court of of the asa 
[A.R. Ep. village of the Ganga lineage of brahmadéya 
1962-63, App. Churura, the king Kunacharya 
A, No. 45, p. tank called 
20] Tolava- 
kkunte and 
the field 
under the 
tank 
28. Shaliggame Durvinita; Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - - Free of all Village Bhuta- Krishnatreya- - - Petta-Ella- Perbbana - - - 
grant of c. 534 CE Vriddharaja, hindrances Saliggame sharma gotra; samantar (= Muttarasar, 
Durvinita, Kongani- Taittiriya- all the Shiyavalla- 
Year 39 Muttarasara carana samantas) and varasar, 
[MAR 1941, Attani Tegureyar, 
pp. 127-34] Maniyar, 
Nandyalar, 
Shimbalar 


and the 
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chaatur- 
vaidyas 
29. Gummareddi-| Durvinita; Padmanabha_|Sthira- - Birth Exempt from Village Brahmans Bharadvaja- Well-versed Pudalnada- - - - Written by One 
pura plates of | c. 535 CE prajalaya anni- thirty-two Kodun- Bhavarudra- sagotra; in the lore of | rastra Kongani- kandukavapa 
Durvinita, versary of imposts jeruvu sharman, Pravachana- performing perntattara of land 
Year 40 the king Drona- kalpa sacrifices; of the 
[Settar, 1977, sharman, pursued the lineage of 
pp. 31-32] Skanda- study of the Kunacharya 
sharman, six branches 
Bhava- of vedic 
sharman, lore, 
Agni- incessantly 
sharman, drank Soma 
juice 
30. Nallalam Durvinita; Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - - Free of all Village Brahmana Bharadvaja- Donees Korikunda- Maha- - - Written by - 
grant of c. 535 CE Vriddharaja, hindrances Nallalam Sena- sagotra; were visaya manushyas of Ghanamb- 
Durvinita, Arinarapati sharman and Taittiriya- performers Maniyategure, acharya 
Year 40 his son carana, of six-fold Asimbala, 
[MAR 1924, Pravachan- duties Nandiyalaya 
pp. 69-72] kalpa etc. and all 
Chaturvaidyas 
were present 
31. Sherugunda The people of - - - - - Pade- - - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Indura, vailamu, 
Nirvinita Nalgoli and Amasapalu 
[EC Vol. VI, Nandiyala; 
Cm 50, p. 40] | Undated 
32. Kirumorekoli | Mushkara; Padmanabha_ | Prthivi- - - Free of all The village Brahmana Taittiriya- - - - - - Kongani- Land to the 
grant of Undated Konganiraja encum- of Kiru- Kumba- carana, Perntattara | extent of 
Mushkara brances marekoli sharman Pravachana- of the being sown 
[EI Vol. LXII, kalpa lineage of with twelve 
pp. 105-13] Kunacharya | khandukas 
of seeds 
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33. Tagare plates | Polavira; Lord Kongani- To earn Free of all Village Brahmana Kaushika- The donee Valavi-désa, Kannela-arasa - - - - 
of Polavira Undated Shankara Maharaja greater hindrances Palachchoge Naga- sagotra, was engaged Sendraka- and the 
[EC (RE) merit and sharman Taittiriya- in the visaya perbarbas (the 
Vol. 9, Bl fame carana performance Brahmana 
537, p. 837] of six-fold body in- 
duties charge of 
administrative 
duties in any 
Brahmana 
dominated 
village) of 
Sikkamba and 
Anandura 
34. Manne plates | Shrivikrama; Padmanabha - - - - Village Brahmana Kashyapa- - - - - - Ayatala of - 
of undated Vellari near Bhuta- sagotra Karadattara 
Shrivikrama Talgili sharman -sagotra 
[Rao & 
Ramesh 
(eds.), 1985, 
pp. 8-13] 
35: Kallur Shrivikrama; - Maharaja - - Nettar-patti One Dependents - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated khanduga of | of the 
Shrivikrama sowable deceased of 
[MAR 1916- paddy field Pabhbhu 
17, p. 31] (=Prabhu) 
36. Bedirur grant | Bhuvikrama; Padmanabha_| Srivallabha, Ko(va)lala- - - Village Vikram- - - Hodali-visaya - Danda- - Written by - 
of c. 634-635 Kongani- pura Bedirur aditya- dhipa Ganga- 
Bhuvikrama, | CE Mahadhiraja gavunda, a narayana- 
Year 25, satshudra acharya; 
Shaka 556 Executed 
[MAR 1925, by two 
pp. 85-89]’ generals, 
one of 
7 K.V. Ramesh has identified this charter as near-genuine charter but has not offered any explanation for the same (K.V. Ramesh, Inscriptions of..., op. cit., p. xxxvi). 
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whom was 
Pashupati 
37. Asandi copper| Arasane; Mula- Maharaja - - - Twelve Ascetic - - Marugare- - - - - - 
plate of Insufficient sangha khandugas Gunanandi- visaya 
Arasane details of land muni of 
[EC (RE) Vol, below the miula- 
12, Kd 23, p. Patmatataka samgha on 
506] situated to behalf of a 
the east and chaityalaya 
north of the at Village 
village Peru 
Dattipajanta 
38. Hallegere Shivamara; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious As per the A hindrance A newly Keshava- Atreya- - Keregodu- Subjects of - - Vishva- - 
plates of c. 713-14 CE Kongani- camp at request of free grant constituted sharman, sagotra, visaya the 96,000 karm- 
Shivamara I, Maharaja Talavana- two sons village Madhava- Vajasneya- visaya acharya 
Shaka 635, pura of the called sharman, carana; including the 
Year 34 Pallava Pallava- Madhava- Harita, Chaturvaidyas 
[EC Vol. I, crown- tataka was sharman, Bharadvaja, and the men 
Md 113, p. prince divided into Aryya- Gautama, of the royal 
50-52] sixty-six sharman, Vashishtha, audience hall 
shares- Madhava- Gargya, 
of these sharman, Lohita, Vatsa, 
thirty-six Bappa- Lakshanya, 
shares were sharman, Kashyapa, 
granted to Gobba- Kaundinya, 
one sharman, Atreya, 
brahmana Naga- Kanvayana, 
and thirty sharman, Kaushik, 
shares were Sharva- Vishvamitra, 
granted to sharman, Vishnu- 
thirty-one Rudra- vriddha, 
brahmanas sharman, Bharadvaja; 
Trivikrama- Ashrama- 
sharman, rathya, 
Madhava- Shandilya 
sharman, 


Vinaya- 
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Sr. 


Title of the 
inscription 
& 
Reference 


Donor(s) 
and date” 


Cults/ 
deities 
mentioned 


Political 
title(s) of the 
donor 


Place of 
issue 


Objective 
(s) 


Type of 
grant/ 
privileges 
granted 


Objects 
donated 


Donee(s) 


Gotra and 
carana 
mentioned 


Claim for 
vedic 
knowledge 
or sacrifices 


Administrative 
division 


Addresses to 
the local 
people/ 
witnesses/ 
protectors 


Adminis- 
trative titles 
for officials 


Revenue 
term(s) 


Writer/ 
scribe 


Donation/ 
fee paid to 
the writer/ 
scribe 


sharman, 
Ishvar- 
somayajin, 
Pittamma- 
somayajin, 
Pitti- 
sharman, 
Narayana- 
sharman, 
Kapota- 
sharman, 
Koratta- 
sharman, 
Narayana- 
sharman, 
Madhava- 
sharman, 
Sarnkha- 
sharman, 
Rajashri- 
sharman, 
Naga- 
sharman, 
Naga- 
sharman, 
Magusa- 
sharman, 


Kuppa- 


sharman, 
Gulagadida- 
somayajin, 
Mara- 
sharman, 
Gojinda- 
sharman, 
Madhava- 


sharman; 
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Drona- 
bhatta, 
Rudra- 
sharma- 
somayajin, 


Era-sharma- 
upadhyaya, 
Rudra- 
sharman, 


Dugga- 


sharman- 
ahitagni, 
Vinaya- 
sharman, 
Yajna- 
sharman, 
Nanda- 
sharman, 
Gana- 
sharman, 
Madhava- 
sharman, 
Shiva- 
sharman, 


Kotti- 


sharman- 
ahitagni, 
Pala- 
sharman, 
Ala-sharman, 
Daita- 
sharman, 
Mara- 
sharman, 
Yajna- 
sharman, 


Durga- 


snarman 


The villages 
of Malpalu, 
Jadigalu 
and 
Koligankere 
-kkalu, one 


garden and 
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39. Kattara- N.A.; - - - To - - - - - Parumalai- - - - - - 
shampatti 725-26 CE comme- nadu 
inscription of morate the 
Shivamara death of 
[EI Vol. XLII, Anayandi 
pp. 122-24] 
40. Deburu Ereya; Some deity - - - Remission as One sollage Some deity - - Punnad Manivodar, The - - - 
inscription of | undated of Bidirur a permanent of paddy of Bidirur (Punnata?)- the headman Headman 
Shivamara I custom from 6,000 of Pattal 
[EC (RE) Vol, Punnad 
3, Nj 129, p. (Punnata?)- 
686] 6000 
41. Kulagana The Pallava - - - - - The village The chaitya - - Ganje-nddu; The twelve of Voygas (a - - - 
plates of crown-prince; of of Kellipusur Kodugur- Kellipusur, corruption 
Shivamara Kannamman Vasadigal nadu the ay- of Sanskrit 
[MAR 1925, of Ganje- along with samantas and word 
p. 91-92]8 ndadu; the fields the Na[-attani bhogya, 
Mara- called meaning 
gotterar; karagula- adminis- 
undated ppola and trators in the 
taduvallu, present 
two pieces context) 
of paddy 
fields, a 
garden and 
a house- 
site; 


8 The genuineness of the grant comes under doubt due to the unconventional manner in which the royal genealogy has been given. 
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& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
six pieces 
of paddy 
fields; 
One garden; 
Tulvilkal 
42. Kulagana Shivamara; Lord Jina Prithivi- - For the - Villages of Chandrasen- - - - Kottelar - - - - 
plates of Insufficient Kongani- sake of Vasadikalu, acharya on 
Shivamara information Vriddharaja the Jatikalu, behalf of the 
[MAR 1925, Jinalaya Melpalu, Jinalaya 
p. 91) of the Koligan- 
Kelli- kerekkalu 
pusugur along with 
village the fields 
called 
Kargulada- 
pola and 
Taduvallu, 
seven pieces 
of paddy 
fields, four 
gardens and 
a house-site 
43. Magudilu Shivamara; Some deity - - Following Tax to be Remission Some deity - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated of Bedirur a collected of one of Bedirur 
Shivamara permanent only at the sollage of 
[EC (RE) Vol, custom prevalent paddy 
3, Hg 156, p. rates whereas 
835] the land 
under 
cultivation is 
to be 
exempted 


° The plate is found in unusual combination with the preceding plates whose genuineness is doubtful 


. Thus, the genuineness of this grant is also doubtful. 
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protectors 

44. Baradur grant | Shripurusha II} Padmanabha_ | Prithivi- - - Free of all The village Brahmana Vatsa-gotra - Tagattur- Subjects of - - Chitra- - 
of c. 725-26 CE Konkani- hindrances of Baradur Bana- and Taittiriya- visaya the 96,000 shraya 
Shripurusha, Maharaja sharma, son carana visaya 
Year | of Naga- 
[MAR 1944, sharma, a 
pp. 60-70] resident of 

Vatapi 

45. Talakadu Shripurusha II - Maharaja - As per the - Village (?) “Twenty- - - - Subjects of Anatti (the - 
inscription of | 725-26 CE Prithivi- request of Pallilvittu five’ of the 96,000 executor) 
Shripurusha, Konkani- Devasatti- Talekkadu (division) 
Year | Muttarasa arasa and 
[K.V Ramesh, Manasija 
1984, No. 40, 
pp. 150-51] 

46. Nandi plates Shripurusha II} Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious - Free of all A house Brahmana Haritayana- - Alamandala All the Attanis - - 
of Prithvi- c. 727-28 CE Kongani- camp at hindrances site, two Ishvara- gotra, 
Kongani- varma- Perurapura garden sharman Chhandoga- 
varma Dharma- lands, six kalpa 
Maharaja Mahadhiraja; khandikas 
[Shripurusha], Ranbhajana of corn- 
Year 3 fields of 
[MAR 1914, kalinga- 
pp. 34-35] dvara- 


mukha, six 
khandikas 
of corn- 
fields 
located in 
Alamandala, 
one 
khandika of 
forest land, 
eight 
khandikas 
of forest 


land 
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Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
47. Agali grant of | Shripurusha II} Padmanabha_ | Prithivi- Victorious - Hindrance- Agali Brahmana Kashyapa- - Marugare- Subjects of - - Written by Two 
Shripurusha, 18" January, Konguni- camp at free grant village Nandishvara- | gotra, visaya the 96,000 Vishva- kandukas of 
Shaka 669, 748 CE Maharaja; Konigil- sharman Taittiriya- visaya karm- land as 
Year 22 Maharaja- nakara carana, acharya brahmadéya 
[EI Vol. dhiraja; (=nagara) Pravachana- 
XXXVI, pp. Paramésvara kalpa 
133-38] 
48. Javali plates Shripurusha; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious To end the Hindrance- Village One hundred Angirasa, The Manale-alke Subjects of - - Written by Four 
of c. 750-51 CE Konguni- camp at the sufferings free grant Belpur and twenty Vasishtha, brahmanas 300, in the 96,000 visaya Vishva- khandugas 
Shripurusha, Maharaja Manne- of three brahmanas Kashyapa, were well- Sinda-visaya karm- of grain and 
Shaka 672, grama bygone including Bharadvaja versed in the acharya two fields 
Year 25 gener- Shiva- four growing 
[EC (RE) Vol, ations sharman, branches of millet 
11, Mg 101, Deva- learning, (kamgu) 
pp. 469-72] sharman, were 
Ajja- masters in 
sharman, the study of 
Madhava- the védas 
sharman, and 
Sridhara, vedangas; 
Madhava, and knew 
Soma- the 
sharman, conventions 
Kumara- of the 
sharman dharma- 
Sastras well 
49. Hosur plates Shripurusha; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious 7 Free of all From each Brahmana Kashyapa- Vajasanéya - Subjects of - - Written by - 
of c. 762-763 Konguni- camp at hindrances of the four Madhava- gotra véda 96,000 visaya Vishva- 
Shripurusha, CE Maharaja Manyapura villages of sharman karma 
Shaka 684 Elan- 
[EC Vol. X, gudalur, 
Gd 47, pp. Mariyachi- 
219-22] gudalur, 
Paruvi and 
Shripuram, 
land to the 
extent of 
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Sr. 


Title of the 
inscription 
& 
Reference 


Donor(s) 
and date” 


Cults/ 
deities 
mentioned 


Political 
title(s) of the 
donor 


Place of 
issue 


Objective 
(s) 


Type of 
grant/ 
privileges 
granted 


Objects 
donated 


Donee(s) 


Gotra and 
carana 
mentioned 


Claim for 
vedic 
knowledge 
or sacrifices 


Administrative 
division 


Addresses to 
the local 
people/ 
witnesses/ 
protectors 


Adminis- 
trative titles 
for officials 


Revenue 
term(s) 


Writer/ 
scribe 


Donation/ 
fee paid to 
the writer/ 
scribe 


being sown 
with twelve 
khandikas 
of corn; 
house site of 
the extent of 
being sown 
with three 
kudabas; 
village 
waste land 
of the extent 
of being 
sown with 
thirty 
kudabas; 
garden land 
of the extent 
of being 
sown with 
two 
khandikas; 
and forest 
land of the 
extent of 
being sown 
with thirty 
khandikas 


of millet etc. 


50. 


Melagani 
inscription of 
Shripurusha, 
Year 42 

[EC Vol. X, 
Mb 80, pp. 
97-98] 


Shripurusha; 
c. 767-768 
CE 


Maharaja- 
dhiraja; 
Paramésvara; 


Bhatara 


Free of all 


new imposts 


One 
khanduga 
and five kula 
of paddy 
field; eight 
khanduga of 


garden land 


Vella- 


sharmma 
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protectors 
Sl. Salem plates Duggamara; Padmanabha - - For the - Two Brahmana Harita gotra; - Pudukanda- - - - Written by - 
of 16” August, benefit of khandukas Nilakantha- Pravachan visaya Guru- 
Shripurusha, 7711 CE the of corn field sharman carana shishya 
Shaka 693 brother- under the 
[EI Vol. in-law of tank on the 
XXVIL, pp. Dugga- eastern side; 
145-52] mara two 
khandukas 
of corn 
field; two 
khandukas 
of land fit 
for growing 
betel-nut 
and plantain 
trees; half a 
kara of field 
for 
cultivating 
mustard and 
millet; a 
house under 
the tank on 
the western 
side of the 
village 
Komar- 
amangala 
52. Devarahalli Shripurusha; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious To Free of all Village of Jaina temple - - Nirgunda- Eighteen - - Written by Two 
plates of c. 776-77 CE Konguni- camp at conduct hindrances Ponalli; Ten called visaya (bodies of) Vishva- kandukas of 
Shripurusha, Maharaja; Manyapura repairs, kandugas of Lokatilaka subjects; karm- land, each to 
Shaka 698, Maharaja- reno- land under subjects of acharya the extent of 
Year 50 dhiraja; vations Dundu- 96,000 visaya being sown 
[EC (RE) Vol, Paramésvara; and samudra; with four 
7, Ng 149, pp. Jasa(Yaso)- worship as one kandukas of 
530-32] hitadéva well as kanduga of millet as a 
other waste-land brahmadéya 
religious in the 
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Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.} inscription and date? deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
acts at the village 
Jaina Paleya- 
temple Erenallur; 
called one garden 
Lokatilaka to the west 
of (the field 
of) Dundu- 
gamunda; 
two 


kandugas of 
paddy field 
under the 
Kammar- 
gattu dam, 
in the plain 
fields of 
Shripura; 
six 
kandugas 
under the 
Perggere 
tank; twenty 
kandugas of 
sowable 
land in 
between 
Erepuligere 
and 
Koyilgotta; 
one house 
and thirty- 
one house- 
sites in the 
northern and 
western 
corners of 


Shripura 
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53. Manne plates | Shrivijya, the | Padmanabha - - - - The village The Jaina - - - Subjects of Samanta- - Written by A field to 

of (Yuvardja) | samasta- of Kirruv- temple at 96,000 visaya senadhipati Vishva- the extent of 
Marasimha, samanta- akkur; three Manya- karm- being sown 
Shaka 719 senadhipati; kandugas of nagara acharya with four 
[EC Vol. Ix, 8" July, 798 paddy field kandukas of 
NI 60, pp. 39-| CE under the grain and 
42] tank of another field 

Perjjadi; of the extent 

three of being 

kandugas of sown with 

paddy field two 

under the kandugas of 

tank of millet 

Bala- 

mangala; 

one garden 

under the 

tank of 

Manneyalar; 

six 

kandugas of 

paddy field 

under the 

Seregere 

tank; six 

kandugas of 

paddy field 

under the 

Kergere 

tank 

54. Kottimba Marasimha; Padmanabha_| Yuvaraja Manyapura - Free of all Village Brahmana Taittiriya- - Manya- Subjects of - - Written by Twelve 

grant of 22" July, 799 hindrances Kottimba named carana, visaya, the 96,000 Vishvakar- nivartanas 
Yuvaraja CE Shridhara Pravachana- Paruvi- visaya macharya of corn-field 
Marasimha, kalpa visaya, and twelve 
Shaka 721, Karuvale- nivartanas 
Year 3 visaya of black soil 
[MAR 1924, at Paruvi; 
pp. 72-79] the village 
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Sr. | Title of the Donor(s) Cults/ Political Place of Objective Type of Objects Donee(s) Gotra and Claim for Administrative Addresses to Adminis- Revenue Writer/ Donation/ 
No.] inscription and date” deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
of Alur 
along with 
(the 
hamlet?) 
Vaydeut 
0: Manne plates | Marasimha; Padmanabha_ | Yuvaraja Manyapura For the Free of all let Village The temple - - Pannudikke- Subjects of - - Written by Four 
of Yuvardja 25" January, conduct of and Massekkalli of Sun at visaya the 96,000 Vishvakar- kandugas of 
Marasimha, 801 CE services hindrances Manyapura visaya macharya land 
[Shaka 7] 22; such as growing 
[Rao & bali, corns and 
Ramesh, dhupa etc two 
1985, pp. 14- kandugas of 
28] land 
growing 
kangu 
(areca) as 
brahmadéya 
56. Manne plates | Marasimha; Padmanabha_ | Yuvaraja - - Free of all let Village The temple Brahmana - Manya-visaya Subjects of - - - - 
of Marasimha,| c. 801-02 CE and Vavattur of Sun God Kumara- 96,000 visaya 
Shaka 723 hindrances and one- at sharmana 
[Rao & tenth of the Manyapura belonged to 
Ramesh, same village and the 
1985, pp. 29- Brahmana Vashishtha- 
43] Kumara- kula, Atharva 
sharman carana 
respectively 
57. Basavatti Kali- - - The camp at | For con- - Land tax on Kurimba- - - - - - Mannadere, | Dugganna- - 
inscription of | pattodeya; Talavana- ducting two gavunda and kurimba- Vishva- 
Shripurusha, c. 791/801 CE pura services in kandugas of | Katakaya dere karmacha- 
Shaka 722 the temple land in rya 
[MAR 1933, Kuripatti (a 
pp. 236-39] hamlet) of 
Armeleya- 


palli; 
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protectors 
Income 
from the tax 
on 
shepherds 
(kurimba- 
dere) 
58. Kondaijji- Shripurusha; Padmanabha_|Prithivi- Victorious Free from all Village Mani Kashyapa- Keregodu- The grant was - - Vishvaka- 
agrahara 8" century Kongani- military imposts Ballane- Amma- gotra, nddu-visaya to be rmacharya 
plates of maharaja headquarters volal, two bhatta Taittiriya- maintained 
Shripurusha, of gold carana by the men of 
[EC (RE) Vol, Manyapura gadyanas, Pilanada in 
24, Gb 22, pp. twenty Balganipolal, 
666-68] khandugas Ranavikrama- 
of paddy gamunda of 


Keregodu, 
Gangaper- 
manadideva, 
the nayigas 
(nayakas ?) of 
Singavura, the 
Mavanigas, 
Padapadigas 
of Irgare, 
biradis of 
Anesasalu, 
Maradis, 
Kundapadis of 
Kottanuru, 
Parubaras, 
Deva-digas of 
Banagunduru, 
Kundadigas, 
Peramesas of 
Ambalmadi, 
Alagemiyas, 
Peramesarasas 
of 


Kamanthali, 
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protectors 
Satthas, the 
people of 
Ganiguru, 
Belli-maniyas, 
Pulchas of 
Sandhigala, 
Ballavas, 
Karchatarasa 
of Pasungaya 
and Biradas, 
Gangama- 
nayiga, the 
Karana of 
Rana- 
vikaramarasa 
and 
Dhanakirti; 
Subjects of 
96,000 
visayas were 
the witness 
59. Agara Name lost; - - - - 2 Exemption ‘Forty’ of - - Malavellur - - - - - 
inscription of Undated from forced Amasu; 
Shripurusha abour and ‘Twenty’ 
[EC (RE) Vol, impress- 
4, Y1 138, pp. ment of 
763-64] ullocks; 
remission of 
tolls on 
ead loads 
60. Aralasandra Shripurusha; - Maharaja- - - - Two Ishvara- - - Kovalala- - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated dhiraja; kandugas of bhatara nddu-300; 
Shripurusha Paramésvara, paddy field Ganga-6000 
[MAR 1926- Bhatara under the 
27, pp. 34-35] first dam 
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6l. Aralukote Vaddi- - - - - Free of all Ten - - - Kovalala- - - - - - 
inscription of | penimane; hindrances khandugas nadu 
Shripurusha Undated of paddy 
[MAR 1923- field 
24, No. 85, 
pp. 82-83] 
62. Bissanhalli Prince - - - - Valgalcu Village The - - Kovalala- - - - - - 
inscription of | Duggamara; Santanuru; dependents nadu-300; 
Shripurusha Undated one timbu of a warrior Ganga-6000 
[EC Vol. X, of paddy named 
Mb 255, p. field in Pandappa 
131] Erediyuru; 
one house- 
site 
63. Devalapura Aggadi; - Maharaja - - - Land in - - - Nokki-iir Tenandar, Pér-aldana - - - 
inscription of Undated Nokki-ir Kalerur; 
Shripurusha Pongular of 
[EC (RE) Vol, Kudalur, 
5, My 192, p. Elamandiyar, 
826] Bidiriyar and 
Madugar 
64. Dimabala Not clear; - Adminis- - - Free of all One Sagara- - - Kovalala- - Mane- - - - 
inscription of | Undated trator of incum- kanduga of Mikkane nddu; Ronuru odeyor 
Shripurusha Ronuru brances paddy field 
[EC Vol. X, 
Sp 65, p. 281] 
65. Halekoppa Nangaliya - - - - Dévabhéga Ten kola of Some - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Setti; land under goddess (? 
Shripurusha Undated the Pettada- mate) 
[MAR 1922- kere tank 
23, No. 53, p. 
64] 
66. Hiri Gundagal] Siyagella; - - - - Valgalcu A paddy Dependents - - Marugare- - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated field of a warrior nadu-300 
Shripurusha called 
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[EC (RE) Vol, belonging to Murukode 
24, Tm 95, p. Kannarasa Anniya 
601] 
67. Homma The The god - - - Free of all Land, house The god - - - - - - - 
inscription of | community Polma- liabilities and garden; Polma- 
Shripurusha led by Vinitishvarar southern Vinitishvarar 
[EC (RE) Devendra- and 
Vol. 4, Ch tammadigal northern 
147, p. 634] and pieces of 
Muddeganar; merchants’ 
Undated garden; (the 
field 
called?) 
avara- 
kumbu 
68. Honnudike Shivamara The goddess - - - - The income The goddess - - - The ‘Forty’, - - - - 
inscription of | Ereyappa; of in gold of of Ponniduki the Nakara 
Shivamara Undated Ponniduki all the (guild of 
Ereyappa income to merchants), 
[Rao, 1975, be received the village, 
pp. 17-20] at the time the mahdjanas 
of harvest and the 
citizens 
69. Hullenahalli Dindigarar of | Padmanabha - - = 3 The village Brahmanas Gargya-gotra; - Olunulu, Belliyar of Perggade - - - 
plates of Bana family; of named Kaushika- Karvappu- Nagaruru, 
Shripurusha Undated Kovalavettu Janardana, gotra; nddu-1000 Vannakar of 
[MAR 1927, was divided Keshava- Kashyapa- Maravuru, 
pp. 105-10] into three bhatta, Naga- | gotra Madadi of 


portions and 
each one 
was 
assigned to 
one 
brahmana; 


three houses 


sharman 


Kalladupu and 
Jiyavayar of 


Moduru 
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70. Kallura Shtipurusha; - Maharaja - - Nettar-padi Ten tiipu of Dependents - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | undated paddy field of a warrior 
Shripurusha called 
[EC Vol. X, Perankovar 
Sp 20, p. 275] 
Tis Kamaravalli The ‘twelve’ - - - - Nere-sdsana Villages Gunasagara- - - - - Perggade - - - 
inscription of | of Ariur; (sarva- Torekka- Tammadigal 
Shripurusha Undated mdanya and ratti, 
[EC (RE) Vol, sarva- Pekkavi, 
3, Gu 67, p. namasya) Muvolpoge 
588] and Kudalur 
12: Kuppepalya Shivamara- - - - - - The rights All the - - Kanumgil- - - - - - 
inscription of | Ereyappor; of subjects nadu 
Shripurusha Undated cultivation inhabiting 
[MAR 1914- Bisigur 
15, pp. 44-45] 
73. Madivala Duggamar- Lord Shiva - - - - Some land God of the - - Kovalala- - - - - - 
inscription of | Ereyappor; whose Shiva temple nadu-300, 
Shripurusha Undated details are called Ganga-6000, 
[EC Vol. X, not legible ...ttond- Belturu- 
Sp 57, p. 279] iSvara nddu, 
Pulvaki- 
nddu-1000, 
Bepodu-1000 
74. Medutambi- Jettan of - - - - - Five tumbu Attani of - - The village of - - - - - 
halli inscription} Puttur, of paddy Puttur Puttur 
of Shripurusha | Undated field; 
[EC Vol. X, Kl five tumbu of 
229, p. 65] garden land 
AD: Narasimha- Nagavarma of} Jainism - - - The second Village of The - - Tagare- The - - - - 
rajapura plates] the Pasindi- of the grants Malavalli; chaityalaya janapada inhabitants of 
of Ganga family was a rent- the field of Tolla the janapada; 
Shripurusha and his free plot. called village Seventy-six 
sister’s dharma- pradhanas \ed 
husband, ksétra 
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protectors 
[EC (RE) Vol.| Tuluga-adi of by 
12, Np 5, p. Kadamba Tollarodey6r 
709] lineage; 
Manalimane- 
odeyon; 
Undated 
76. Pilavara Muttarasar; - - - - Free of all Ten kalani The - - Avanya-nddu - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated hindrances of land dependents 30 
Muttarasa of a warrior, 
[MAR 1925, Anna- 
p. 66] gavunda 
TI. Ramenhalli Ela-arasa; - Lokaditya - - - One Puli- - - Kadambur Mahdajanas of - - - - 
inscription of | Undated hundred kkurukki- Belaturu and 
Shripurusha gold bhatara Kadaturu, and 
[EC Vol. X, gadydnas the forty 
K1 11, p. 3] (Mahdjanas) 
of Kadamburu 
2. Shivara Shripurusha; - Prithivi- - - Valgalcu Village of Kalidéragal - - Ganje-nddu - - - Eleyon- One 
inscription of | Undated Konguni- Viyavura and Madan- kanduga of 
Shripurusha Muttarasa, Gorbulki- tachchan paddy field 
[EC Vol. X, Maharaja arasar 
Mr 96, p. 176] 
79. Saraguru Shripurusha; - Prithuvi- - - As ékabhoga Village Binamma, Kund- 
copper-plates | not specified Kongani- brahmadéya Dhanna- the chief of acharya 
of varma- for feeding gavadi Kesugola 
Shripurusha dharma- twelve 
[EC (RE) Vol. maharaja- brahmanas 
3, Hg 90, pp. dhiraja, once a day 
815-16] maharaja, for one 
Paramésvara month out of 


the tax of ten 
gadydnas 
collected 


annually 
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Mudhu Mahasamanta Brahmadéya Villages Odeya- Aridalke-70 
Konguni- Pervvattiyur mahdjanas 
yadiyarasa; and of Kesugola 
not specified Marddur 
Majana - - One aduvu Nindigunda 
(Mahajana?) (grazing 
of Kesugola land?) 
80. Shivara- N.A.; - Maharaja - Settlement - - - - - - Malladi, the - - - - 
pattana Undated of dispute forty 
inscription of between (mahdjanas) 
Shripurusha two of Kadabura 
[EC Vol. X, parties and Pamda, 
K1 7, p. 2] the barber of 
Idatturu 
81. Sahavasihalli | Lokagalla; - - - - Brahmadéya Posavur, Some deity - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | undated lands of 
Lokagalla sowing 
(subordinate capacity of 
of three 
Shripurusha) khandugas 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
9, B1 472, p. 
813] 
82. Tallapalli Shripurusha; - Muttarasar - - As kalnadu, Thirty kola The - - Elengar- - - - Perannan - 
inscription of | Undated free of all of paddy dependents nadu-70, 
Muttarasara hindrances field in of Bolva- Avanya- 
[EC Vol. X, Palpaduvu ganga- ndadu-30 and 
Bp 13, pp. gavunda Pomkundu-12 
137-38] 
83. Torugallu Shivamara II; | Padmanabha_ | Kongani- - - Free of all Village Panankata Atreya, All Asandi-visaya The people of - - - - 
grant of 24"/25" June, maharaja- imposts Torugallu Dattasharma, | Indrapamada- brahmanas, Gangavadi 
Shivamara II | 795 CE dhiraja, was divided Vishnudasa- Vashishtha, except 
[EC (RE) Vol, Paramésvara into twelve sharma, Vashishtha, Bhaskara, 
12, Kd 24, pp. vrittis Vindhya- Bharadvaja, have been 
506-10] (shares) and kumara- Bharadvaja, described as 
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donated to sharma, Kaushik, well versed 
ten Drona- Kashyapa, in different 
brahmanas sharma, Kamakayana, branches of 
Bhaskara, Kaushik, Vedic 
Shivakumara Bharadvaja knowledge. 
-sharma, (respectively) All were 
Narayana- engaged in 
sharma, yama and 
Shiva- niyama 
sharma, 
Narayana- 
sharma, 
Naga-sharma 
84. Navalai Shivamara; - - - To - - - - - Ganga-nddu, - - - - - 
inscription [of] c. 804-805 comme- Parumalai- 
Shivamara II],] CE morate the nddu, 
Year 17 death of a Kuvalala- 
[EI Vol. warrior nddu, 
XXXVIIL pp. called Kovulur- 
277-80] Pungudi nddu, Eyina- 
Vadugan ndadu and 
Tayanur-nddu 
85. Madigere Javayya and - - - To As One kalani The - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Andayya; appreciate balugalcu, of land dependents 
Shivamara II Undated the valour free of all of Pallava- 
[MAR 1923- of hindrances kula-tilaka 
24, p. 47] Pallava- 
kula-tilaka 
86. Medutambi- Shivamara- - Odeya of - - Brahmadéya A house Brahmanas - - - - - - - - 
halli mma; Puttur site; a field Dundager 
inscription of | Undated of the extent and 
Shivamara II of being Nallattur- 
[EC Vol. X, sown with odeyor 
KI 231, pp. five timbus 
65-66] of seeds; 


seven 
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tiimbus of 
garden land 

87. Mudahalli Shivamara-II; | Some deity of | Konguni- - - - One sollage Some deity - - Edetore- - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated Vedirur arasa of paddy of Vedirur ndadu-1000 
Konguni- 
arasa 
(Shivamara IT) 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
3, Nj 192, p. 
705) 

88. Narasimha- Vittarasa, a - - - - Kari-mana Some black- The chaitya - - Sinda-nddu- Kosigar (the Ere-tana - - - 
rajapura plates] chieftain; soil land of Tollar 8000; son of, or (office of 
of Shivamara | Undated (extent not Tagare-nadu- belonging to) chieftain) 
[EC (RE) Vol, specified) 70 of Tollar and 
12, Np 6, p. the 76 sandor 
706] (the ‘great’ or 

‘learned’) 

89. Narasimha- Vijayashakti- - - 7 = 2 Six The chaitya 7 - 2 Ayyagadar, oa Ujficha - - 

rajapura plates] arasa; kandugas of of Mulivalli Ajagiyar, 


of Shivamara | Undated 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
12, Np 7, p. 
707) 


sowable 
land under 
the tank 
called 
Devigere; a 
jungle tract 
in 
Kolunumsi 
and the 
grains (to be 
collected) 
from 


Mudaniri 


those of the 
lineage of 
Toliya, 


Mamandurar, 


Gottamaniyar, 


Kiriya- 
Gamigar, 
Simda- 
Gamigar, 
Poliki- 
Gamigar, and 
the ‘fifty’ of 
Gamgeye; 
mahdjanas of 
Pervoguli, 
Kotugilipon, 


the son of 
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Gangarasar, 
Margge- 
odeyor, 
Vineya of 
Kiru-Vuguli 
and Nadar of 
Mamgudi 
90. Vijayapura Name lost; - Kongoni- - - - A remission The Twelve - - Kumbadi; - - - Piriyan- - 
inscription of | undated Muttarasar of one-tenth of Kirupel- Kilale-nddu; gandan 
Shivamara of the tax nagara Kirupel- 
[EC (Rev Ed.) income in nagara 
Vol. 5, Tn the form of 
145, p. 961] gold as well 
as land 
91. Ganjam plates} Subordinate Padmanabha - - - - Tipperur Brahmana Kaushika- - - Govindayya, - - - - 
of Yuvardja ruler Kali- (village) called gotra the 
Marasimha Nolamba- Ponnadi, the Brahmanas of 
Ereyappa dhiraja and chief of Sandigala- 
[EC (RE) Vol.} his son; Arppole Ajjavur and 
6, Sr 66, pp. undated Kallarvadi, 
682-83] Marasinga- 


gamunda of 
Muduguppe, 
Ereganga- 

gamunda, 
Urkane- 
gamunda of 
Maravur, 
Bhima- 
gamunda, 


Shriya- 


gamunda of 
Bellimani, 
Madava of 
Kuppal, 
Uttam- 


gamunda of 
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Perbbala, 
Kunda- 
gamunda, 
Prithuvi- 
gamunda of 
Sangama, 
Ripurama- 
gamunda 
92: Perajjarangi Rajamalla; Padmanabha_|Konguni- - For the Free of all Village of Brahmana Bharadvaja Well-versed Edadinde-70 Subjects of - - Vishvaka- Four 
grant of c. 819-820 varma- aug- hindrance Perjjarangi Nagadeva- lineage in the in Marugare- the 96,000 rmacharya khandugas 
Rajamalla I CE Dharma- mentation bhatta Rigveda visaya visaya of corn-field 
[Shaka] 741, Maharaja- of his own and two 
Year 1 dhiraja; and his khandugas 
[MAR 1942, Paramésvara; parents’ of kangu- 
p. 208-31] Permanadi; merit and ksétra 
Satyavakya fame 
93. Iggali Satyavakya- - Konguni- Kalnad Iggali and Wives and - - - Torekavagad, - - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi varma- Dudugere children of Bivagada, 
Satyavakya- and Ereyappa dharma- Racheya- Varaba- 
Permanadi maharaja, ganga, who digadala, 
[EC (RE) Vol, Lord of the died ina Tella, 
3, Nj 204, pp. excellent city battle Talaliya, 
708-09] of Vebila and 
Kovalalapura, Katera (these 
Lord of may be names 
Nandagiri of 
professions) 
Karagodeya, 
Kanagagava, 
Biliyachari, 
Kubachari, 
Toreyaralapad 
iya, Mudiya, 
Ereya, 
Sanavadiya 


and whoever 


were the 
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former 
subordinates 
of 
Pariyattarala 
Kottakketur 
94. Galigekere Rana- Padmanabha - - - Brahmadéya Twenty Prapadi- Arida-gotra - - Permanadi- - - Marikesi of | Garden and 
plates of vikaramayya; khandugas bhatta (Harita- gamunda of Kappura- land were 
Rana- Ninth century of land in gotra?) Sangama, kula given as per 
vikramayya (890 CE?) Kalanellur Ranavikrama- old custom 
[E.C (RE) (village?) gamunda, 
Vol. 5, Kn Chola- 
105, pp. 718- gamunda, 
21) Ummada- 


gamunda of 
Miride, 
Ereyanga- 
gamunda, 


Indara- 


gamunda of 
Mudugumpe 
(guppe?), 
Dama- 
gamunda 
(gavunda), 
Ummada- 
gamunda 
(gavunda) of 
Pervolalu, 
Pilduvi- 
gamunda 
(gavunda), 
Kelaru and 


Tenandakara 


of Pervvayalu, 


the Salattar 
and Varadar 


of Kolanellur 
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95. Begur Ereyappa; - - - To Kalnadu Twelve Iruga who - - Gangavadi- - Nagattara - - - 
inscription of | Undated appreciate villages- was holding 96,000; 
Erreyapparasa the valour Bempuru, the office of Bempur-12 
[EI Vol. VI, of Tovaguru, nagattara 
pp. 45-50] Nagattara Puvina- 
Pulli- 
mangala, 
Kutanidu- 
Nalluru, 
Nalluru, 
Komaran- 
gundu, 
Iggaluru, 
Dugmonel- 
malli, 
Galam- 
javagilu, 
..Saramu, 
Elkuppe, 
Paravuru- 
kudal 
96. Haraduru Not specified - - - Compen- Kalnadu One piece The servant - - - - - - - - 
inscription of sation to of land of Ereyapa 
Ereyappa the depen- (name lost) 
[EC (RE) Vol, dents of a 
1, No. 64, p. warrior 
89] 
97. Heggothara Chavundabbe - - - - Dévasva The village The newly - - Sige-nddu - Permmadi- - - - 
inscription of | (the of Teragala constructed gavunda 
Nitimarga- concubine of temple 
Permanadi, the ruler); 
3936" Regnal | c. 822 CE 
day (2) 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
4, Ch 385, p. 
718] 
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98. Ishvarahalli Ereyapparasa, - - - - - Remission The - - Ere-nddu Nitimarga Nalbévas, - - - 

inscription of | Undated of toll on merchants (heir- Nal- 
Ereyapparasa ghee apparent?), gdvundas 
[EC (RE) Vol, the ruler or 
11, Cm 216, administrator 
p. 429] of Ere-nddu, 


the nd/bovas, 
the nd[- 
gavundas and 


the subjects 


99. Karbail Aram- - - - - Kalnddu Neduvunte Dependents - - Tdule - Danda- - - - 
inscription of | bhallava; (village) of a warrior nayaka 
Nitimarga Undated named 
[MAR 1914- Tamka- 
15, p. 45] yyanna 
100. Kattemanu- Permmanadi - Konguni- - - Kalnddu Office of Permadi- - - Nugu-nddu, - Nal- - - - 
ganahalli and Ereyappa; varma, the Nal- gamunda of Navale-nddu gamunda 
inscription of | Undated Dharma- gdvunda; Kuru- 
Nitimarga Maharaja- Kiru- mendur and 
Permanadi dhiraja; Lord vusuvuru Konguni 
[EC (RE) Vol, of (village?) 
3, Hg 5, p. Kovalalapura; 
784] Master of 
Nandagiri for 
Nitimarga- 
Permanadi 
101. Madivala Nitimarga- - Konguni- - - Balgarccu The village The - - Gangavadi- - - - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi varma, of Sururu members of 96,000, 
Nitimarga- and Nolamba- Dharma- the family of Ganga-6,000 
Permanadi dhiraja; Maharaja- Pompalla 
[EC Vol. X, Undated dhiraja, 
KI 79, pp. 21- Paramésvara; 
22) Lord of 
Kovalalapura; 
Master of 


Nandagiri for 
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Nitimarga- 
Permanadi 
102. Kunche Prabhu - Dharma- - - - The income The - - - - - Tuppadere - - 
Inscription of | Kakayya; Maharaja- from ghee- mahdjanas 
Satyavakya- c. 871-72 CE dhiraja, tax of Kunche 
Permanadi Satyavakya, 
Year 3 Konguni- 
[MAR 1913, varma, Lord 
p. 29] of 
Kovalalapura; 
Master of 


Nandagiri for 


the Nitimarga 


103. Basavanahalli} Ereyamma; Lord - - Main- - Two Ereyang- - - - - - - Lakuli- - 
inscription of | c. 848/ 908 Ereyang- tenance khandugas eshvara shvara- 
Satyavakya- CE eshvara and white- of wet-land, temple bhatara 
Permanadi, (lord Shiva) washing and two 
Year 6 of the khandugas 
[EC (RE) Vol, temple of dry land 
5, Tn 320, p. by the side 
1018] of the pool 
104. Biliyuru Satyavakya- - Dharma- - - Free of all The villages The - - Baddoregare The ‘96,000’, = - Sed-oja 80 gadydna 

inscription of | Permanadi; Maharaja- hindrances of Biliyur Satyavakya the ay- of gold and 
Satyavakya- 21* February, dhiraja, and Pannir- Jindlaya of sdamantas, the 800 
Permanadi 888 CE Satyavakya, ppalli Penne- ‘Seventy’, the measures of 
Shaka 809, Konguni- gadanga eight okkalu paddy of 
Year 18 varma, Lord of Billiyur 
[EC (RE) Vol, of Beddoregare 
1, No. 96, p. Kovalalapura; are witnesses; 
98] Master of The ‘Male- 

Nandagiri for 1000’, the 

the ‘five 

Satyavakya hundred’, and 

the five 


damarigas are 
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the grant 

105. Maruru Ereyapparasa; - Nitimarga- - - Kalnadu Details lost Sons of the - - - - - - - - 

inscription of | c. 889-90 CE Konguni- deceased 

Satyavakya- Dharma- hero of 

Permmanadi, Maharaja- Tillayya 

Year 19, dhiraja, Lord 

[EC (RE) of 

Vol. 8, Ag 27, Kovalalapura; 

p. 534] Master of 

Nandagiri 
106. Narsapur Rajamalla II, Padmanabha_ | Satyavakya- - - - One The first set - - - - - - - - 

plates of Shri- Permanadi for recently of grants 

Satyavakya- varmmayya Rajamalla-II formed were made to 

Permanadi and Ayyappa- garden to the basadi 

Rajamalla, nommayya; c. the west of got 

Shaka 824 902-03 CE the basadi, constructed 

[EC Vol. X, one new by 

KI 90, pp. 24- garden on Tenandaka 

28] the eastern Galeyar; the 


bank of the 
western 
river, and 
three 
ganduga of 
paddy field 
along the 
stream of 
the Tembola 
field below 
the tank; 
The garden 
outside the 
backyard of 
that basadi, 
and a field 


in Tambola 


second and 
third sets of 
grants were 
made to a 
newly 
constructed 
basadi by 
Shri- 


varmmayya 
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of the extent 
of being 
sown with 
eight ko/as 
of seeds; the 
western 
cocoanut 
grove and a 
paddy field 
in Tumbola 
to the extent 
of being 
sown with 
four kolas 
of paddy 
107. Ramapura Matisagara- The chief of - - - Tax Kesiga - - - - - Arani, - - 
inscription of | pandita- Belgola concessions pattondi, 
Satyavakya- bhatara; on land- one élalavi, 
Permanadi c. 904-05 CE arani (?) in aydalavis 
(Rachamalla the first year 
II?), Year 34 of irrigating, 
[EC (RE) Vol, pattondi 
6, Sr 85, p. (1/10 of tax) 
639] in the 


second year, 
élalavi (1/7 
of the 
measure) in 
the third 
year and 
aydalavis 
(1/5" of the 
measure) 
thereafter 


(as tax?) 
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108. Kyatanahalli Rajamalla IT Jina Satyavakya, - Free from all A sollage of Kella-basadi - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | and Konguni- imposts white rice, of Chagi- 
Satyavakya- Ereyapparasa; varma, free labour permanadi 
Permanadi undated Dharma- (bitti) and 
(Rachamalla Maharaja- ghee 
Il) dhiraja, Lord 
[EC (RE) Vol. of 
6, Pp 16, p. Kovalalapura; 
494] Master of 
Nandagiri 
109. Ganguru Rachamalla II - Satyavakya, Details lost Vaillama- - - - - Nalgadvunda - - - 
inscription of | and Konguni- jinapadega 
Rachamalla II] Ereyapparasa; varma, 
and c. 907 CE Dharma- 
Ereyapparasa, Maharaja- 
21* Regnal dhiraja, Lord 
year of 
[EC (RE) Vol, Kovalalapura; 
8, Ag 105, p. Master of 
558] Nandagiri 
110. Kappusoge Not clear - Dharma- - - - Details not An - - - The ‘Seventy’ - - - - 
inscription of Maharaja- mentioned individual of of Parur 
Satyavakya dhiraja, Kuppasoge 
Permanadi Satyavakya, whose name 
[EC (RE) Vol. Konguni- is not clear 
3, Nj 148, p. varma, Lord 
693] of 
Kovalalapura; 
Master of 
Nandagiri 
111. Kuligere Manaleyara; Vardhmana- - - - - Construc- Kanakasena- - - - - - Aftadere, - - 
inscription of | c. 916-17 CE | jinendra tion of the bhatara kurudere, 
Nitimarga- basadis on tax on fairs 
Permanadi Kanakagiri- and 
(Ereganga), tirtha and 
Shaka 838 grant of 
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[EC (RE) Vol, income samanta- 
7, Mu 100, p. from taxes dere 
621] like 
112. Keregodi- Butuga; Padmanabha - - For repair Free of all The village Netrashiva- - - Nirgunda- Kesi- - - Vishva- - 
Rangapura c. 900 CE and hindrances of Kedasur acharya visaya, bhattarar, karm- 
plates of renovation Magare- Nadi-gavunda acharya 
Rajamalla IT of the visaya of 
and Butuga Ishvara Madeyanuru, 
[MAR 1919, temple at Mara- 
pp. 27-30] the village gavunda of 
of Alur Tirburu, Pora- 
gavunda of 
Keregudala 
113. Arakere Rajamalla II, - Satyavakya- - - As kalnadu Villages (The - - Asandi-nddu - Samanta - - - 
inscription of | c. Ninth Konguni- Kalikatte dependents 
Permmanadi century varma- and of) samanta 
[EC (RE) Vol, Dharma- Arasikere Muttarasa 
10, Ak 316, p. Maharajadhi- 
758] raja, Lord of 
Kovala-pura; 
Master of 
Nandagiri 
114. Koturu Satyavakya- - Dharma- - - Till Ten The son of - - - - - - Buchayya - 
inscription of | Permanadi; Maharaja- perpetuity as gadydnas of Jadala- 
Satyavakya- Undated dhiraja, kalnadu gold from Ereyanga- 
Permanadi Konguni- the sidhadya gavunda 
[EC (RE) Vol, varma, Lord gold and (name not 
1, No. 97, p. of hundred given) 
98] Kovalalapura; (measures 
Master of of?) paddy 
Nandagiri from the 
raw paddy 
on the 


occasion of 
the 


anointment 
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of the son of 
Jadala- 
Ereyanga- 
gavunda 
115. Doddahundi Satyavakya- - - - - Kalnddu The village The - - - - - - - Half 
inscription of | Pemmanadi; (Ka)ppahalli | dependents khanduga of 
Satyavakya- tenth century of Agarayya, dry land 
Pemmanadi the house- 
[EC (RE) Vol, servant 
5, Tn 257, p. 
1000] 
116. Alenaahi Nitivakya- - Satyavakya- - - As kalnadu The village The - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi; Konguni- and as of Tettevalla dependents 
Nitivakya Undated varma, private of Bamya 
[EC (R.E.) Dharma- property 
Vol. 6, Kr 19, Maharaja- 
p. 441] dhiraja, Lord 
of Kovala- 
pura; Master 
of Nandagiri 
117. Yammaduru Billavas of - - - For - Village - - - z = - 7 2 & 
inscription of | 96,000; converting Emmal- 
Nitimarga- Ninth-tenth the land dikke 
Permanadi cntry: into wet 
[EC (RE) Vol. land 
7, MI 135, p. 
678] 
118. Gattavadi King Details lost | Details lost Royal camp = = The village Brahmana Kaushika- The Vanavasa- Tenants, Nal- - Vishva- 
plates of Nitimarga- at Kadare- of Shivaaryya; gotra; forefathers visaya gavundas and gamundas karm- 
Nitimarga- Ereganga; maldiru Shivaayya- an Vishvamitra of the donee the acharya 
Ereganga, The brahmana mangala unspecified and Agha- were well nalgamundas 
Shaka 826 Shivaaryya; which was number of marshana versed in the of the 
[EC (RE) Vol} c. 904 CE sub- brahmanas pravaras three vedas concerned 
3, Nj 402, pp. sequently and in Bau- villages 
778-82] divided into dhayana’s 
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one hundred Dharma- 
and twenty sutra 
shares 
119. Kerehalli Nitimarga- Padmanabha_ |Ereyappa = - = Some Shivarya 3 = Konga-nddu- Subjects of - - Vishva- - 
plates of Ereganga; village was visaya the 96,000 karm- 
Nitimarga- 12” January, donated, but visaya acharya 
Ereganga, 906 CE the details 
Shaka 827 have been 
[EC (RE) Vol. lost 
4, Ch 354, pp. 
706-09] 
120. Gattavadi Nitimarga - - - Confer- - - - - - - Kurula - - - - 
inscription of | Ereyappa; ment of Kogonne of 
Ereha- c. 912-13 CE the title of Tadagur, 
vemmadi, gdvunda Kotada 
Shaka 834 to the Pulliga of 
[EC (RE) Vol, Selabhyes Edatale, 
3, Nj 320, p. and Badrashe- 
751) Aneyaru aiyya of 
(?) Kennele and 
Bore 
Achcheganda 
of Nittare, the 
chief of Nalle, 
in addition to 
the seventy of 
ir, Bayalajiya, 
the 
sthanapati, 
the people of 
the town Ura- 
pura, the 
smith Satiga, 
the carpenter 
Marachari, 
Jalanaga, 
Keraga Bitiga, 
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Misagara- 
Bima and 
Hole Ashava. 
121. Krishnapura | Satyavakya- - Satyavakya- - In appre- Kalnadu Income The wife of - - - - - Komara- - - 
inscription of | [Permméanadi]; Konguni- ciation of froma Mallika- gadyana, 
Satyavakya- | 2™ December, varma, the feat of number of rjuna masa- 
[Permmanadi]] 919 CE Dharma- a person taxes vuttige, 
[EC (RE) Vol. Maharaja- named including perggade- 
4, Y1 183, p. dhiraja, Lord Mallika- komara- kanike 
778) of rjuna gadyana, 
Kovalalapura; masavuttige, 
Master of perggade- 
Nandagiri kainike etc. 
122. Kuragallu Ereyapparasa; - - - - Kalnddu Three The wife of - - Kongal-nddu- Butayya of Gavundas - - - 
inscription of | Undated khandugas the gavunda 8,000, Mudire, of 
Permmanadi of land of Kurgallu Kurggallu Karakudi (the Kurggallu 
[EC (RE) Vol, son of Bella), 
4, Pp 28, p. Ereyamma 
850] (the son 
Baradar), 
Ayyappa of 
Kedaleyur 
123. Basavana- Govindarasa; - For the Land donated Six Uttam- - - - Pemmadi- - - - - 
pura c. tenth main- as bittuvatta khandugas gavunda gavunda of 
inscription of | century CE tenance of of land as Jamburu, 
Ereyapparasa the tank of bittuvatta Kammara- 
[EC (RE) Vol. Uttama- and one- gavunda of 
10, Cp 77, p. gdvunda tenth of rent Bageyuru, 
810] from the Mende- 


excess land 


gavunda of 
Savulanga, 
Binamma of 


Belvolalu 
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124. Shiradanahalli] Bira- - Konguni- - - Kalnadu - Nirgunda - - - = = = “ % 
inscription of | Permmanadi; varma, Jaggiarasa of 
Bira- c. 921-22 CE Dharma- Belgali, the 
Permmanadi, Maharaja- father of 
Shaka 843 dhiraja, Lord deceased 
[EC (RE) Vol, of warrior 
8, Ag 81, p. Kovalalapura; named 
551] Master of Tippayya 
Nandagiri 
125. Basavapura Timpamedeya; - - - - Balgalcu The village The - - - Bana-gavunda Bana- - - - 
inscription of | undated of Madavadi dependents gavunda 
Satyavakya- of Butarasa was to see 
Permmanadi its execution 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
4, Ch 237, p. 
663] 
120. Kerehalli Tribhuvan- - The perggade - - Bittuvatta Unspecified - - - - - Perggade - - - 
inscription of | ayya; of the extent of 
Permadi Undated illustrious land 
[EC, (RE) Nolamba irrigated by 
Vol. 3, Ch the water of 
352, p. 705] Sivayyana- 
kere tank 
127. Chikamagalur| Permmadi, - - - - - Two Permmadi- - - - - Nal- - - - 
inscription of | Nilabbe, hundred ni- gamunda of gamunda, 
Rachamalla, Narasingayya, panyas Kiriya- 
Year 6 Keshavayya, Muguli 
[EC (RE) Vol.| Panne-oja, 
11, Cm 3, p. Madhukamm- 
356] oja, 
Bennegeshi, 
Ereyamma; 
c. 990-1010 


CE 
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128. Ganiganuru Arakutti, - Bhatara - - - A paddy The temple - - - - - - Dinakara- - 
inscription of | Elabbe, field five of Arakutti- setti of 
Satyavakya- Shivashakti- kolas in shvara Eriyuru 
Permmanadi bhatara, extent and 
[EC Vol. IV, Polalabbe; capable of 
Y1 25, p. 30] Undated being sown 
with two 
khandugas 
of seeds, a 


field to the 
west of the 
field of 
Kaliyanga, a 
field to the 
north of 
woods, 
capable of 
being sown 
with seven 
khandugas 
of live 
seeds; 

A field of 
ten kolas in 
extent, one 
piece of 
garden land 
to the east 
of the 
garden, 
seven 
khandugas 
of land to 
the north of 
the field of 
Maribereti, 
three 


khandugas 
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of land at 
Malalli; 
A piece of 
land of the 
extent of 
five kolas 
129. Nagarle Satyavakya - Konguni- - For - A field The temple - - Ede-nadu Witnesses- Nal- - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi; varma, imparting called built by The citizens gamunda 
Satyavakya- Vidhya- Dharma- education muttare Nannayya of of Sakkila, 
Permanadi dharayya; Maharaja- Nagarala Belgunduru, 
[EC (RE) Vol.| Undated dhiraja, Lord Kiru- 
3, Nj 239, p. of Ko(va)lala- velgunduru, 
723] pura; Master Sattiyuru and 
of Nandagiri Singuru, the 
for ‘Twelve’ of 
Satyavakya Nagarala, the 
great 
assembly and 
the three 
nalgamundas 
of Ede-nddu. 
Protectors- the 
descendants 
of 
Vidhyadhara 
130. Talakadu Nitimarga- - - - - Bittuvatta - The - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi, mahdnagara 
Nitimarga September- of Talakadu, 
Shaka 857 October, 934 the son of 
[MAR 1912, CE servant of 
p. 37] Pattana- 
vasantar, the 
‘twenty-five’ 
131. Atakur Satyavakya- - Konguni- - - - A hound Manalera, - - Kelale-nddu - - - - - 
inscription of Permanadi, varma, called Kali; the lord of 
Rashtrakuta Dharma- two Valabhi; the 
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Krishna III c. 949-950 Maharaja- khandugas gorava, the 
and Butuga II,]_ CE dhiraja; Lord of land manager of 
Shaka 872 of Ko(va)lala- below the Challe- 
(The pura; Master large tank shvara 
inscription has| of Nandagiri temple 
two verses 
with different Rashtrakuta 7 Kannaradeva - - Balgachchu The Butuga II; - - 96,000 - - - - - 
subject Krishna-III,; (balgalcu?) Banavase- Manalera country, the 
matters) Butuga; 12,000, the Banavase- 
[EI Vol. VI, c. 949-950 Belvola- 12,000, the 
pp. 50-57] CE 300, the Belvola-300, 
Purigere- the Purigere- 
300, the 300, the 
Kisukad-70 Kisukad-70 
and the and the 
Bagenad- Bagenad-70; 
70; Atakur- Atakur-12 
12 division division, 
and the Belvola 
village of division 
Kadiyur 
132. Danugur Butuga; - Satyavakya, - - Kalnddu The vallage Nachama - - - Revenue - - - 
inscription of | c. September- Ganga- of Dhanu- officials 
Ganga- October, 960 Gangeya, grama called 
Gangeya CE Ganga- karnam 
(Butuga), Narayana including 
Shaka 882 Jaya- Machayya 
[MAR 1920, duttaranga 
p. 30] 
133. Alahalli Butuga, and - Master of - For the - The tank Queen - - Mandali-nddu - - - - - 
inscription of | subsequently Nandagiri god (i.e. behind the Chikkabbe 
Butuga his queen some badari tree and sub- 
[EC Vol. VIL, | Chikkabbe; temple) sequently a 
Sh 96, p. 35] Undated person called 
Ishanashiva 
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134. Kudlur plates | Marasimha; Padmanabha _|Ganga- - As Sruta- Agrahdara The village Vadi- Parashara- Well versed Badagere- - - - - - 
of Marasimha,| c. 962-963 mandalika, guru’s fee of Bagiyur ghanaghal gotra, in various 300, Punatu- 
Shaka 884 Konguni- Bhatta Chaluki- schools of 6,000, 
[MAR 1921, varma, vadicha- logic and Gangapati 
pp. 18-29] Dharma- carana philosophy (Gangavadi) 
Maharaja- and in 
dhiraja; Jainism 
Satyavakya; 
Chala- 
duttaranga; 
Mandalika- 
trinétra; Lord 
of Kovala- 
pura; Master 
of Nandagiri 
135. Kadalur grant | Marasimha; Padmanabha | Dharma- The camp at| To ensure - The village The Jaina - - Kongala- Subjects of Nal- - - - 
of Marasimha,} 23% Maharaja- Melpati that named teacher ndadu/désa 96,000- gavunda 
Shaka 884 December, dhiraja; worship is Kadalur Elacharya division (i.e. 
[EI Vol. 962 CE Paramésvara; offered in Gangavadi) 
XXXVI, pp. Ganga- the Jaina 
97-110] cudamani; temple 
Satyavakya built by 
Kalabba, 
and for 
the sake 
of making 
the four 
types of 
gifts to 
ascetics 
136. Mangala N.A.; - - Gavundageri - - - - - - - - Perggade - - - 
inscription of | 11 (a locality 
Satyavakya November, forming 
Marasimha, 965 CE part) of the 
Shaka 887 village 


Mangala 
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[EC (RE) Vol. 
4, Ch 138, p. 
630] 
137. Karya Jayasena- - The - - Bittuvatta Four Naga- - - The sub- - The (body - - - 
inscription of | bhatdra, administrator khandugas varmma division of of) 
Satyavakya- Chikeyya and of the sub- of land Kareya ‘Twelve’, 
Permanadi the body of division prachanda- 
(Marasimha), | ‘Twelve’; Kareya and danda- 
Shaka 890, 18" January, the nayaka 
Year 5 968 CE | prachanda- 
[EC (RE) Vol. dandanayaka 
3, Nj 282, p. respectively 
738) 
138. Kuknur plates] Kundanasami,| Padmanabha; - - - Free of all The village Kalaparyya- Kashyapa- - Dhavala- - The officer- - Got written - 
of Marasimha | the elder Lord Jina; encum- of bhatta gotra visaya; in-charge of by 
IL, Shaka 890 | sister of the Muraripu brances after Addavurage Gangapati edicts Gangappa, 
[Ramesh, king; (Lord Vishnu) remitting a (Gangavadi)- written 
1984, pp. 494-|  c. 968-69 CE fixed 96,000 (engraved) 
513] permanent by 
toll of ninety- Kannuga 
nine dindras 
every year 
139. Arani Mabalayya; = The great Royal - Bittuvatta Unspecified The tanks of z - Gangavadi- - Adapada Adapada - 
inscription of | 25" minister residence at units of land the village of 96,000, Adayya 
Satyavakya September, (prime Rajavolal in Arani Magali-nddu 
Nolamba- 972 minister?) Magali-nddu 
kulantaka, 
Year 10 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
7, Ng 99, p. 
505] 
140. Belaguli Marasimha II; - Satyavakya- As kalnddu Village (The - - - - Nadabova, Attadere, - - 
inscription of | Tenth century Konguni- Belgali dependents nalgadvunda kurudere 
Satyavakya- varma- of) Ankada 
Permmanadi Dharma- Ketayya 
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[EC (RE) Vol. Maharaja- 
8, Ag 41, p. dhiraja; Lord 
539] of 
Kovalalapura; 
Master of 
Nandagiri 
141. Karagada Marasimha II; - Konguni- - - As kodange Five (the - - Benneyur-70 Permadi- - - - - 
inscription of | c. 971 CE varma- khandugas dependents gavunda, 
Marasimha II Dharma- of land of) Bhasa- Nagamayya of 
[EC (RE) Vol. Maharaja- gavunda Mugali, 
9, BIL 551, p. dhiraja; Lord Basavayya of 
841] of Basavanahalli, 
Kovalalapura; Pochi- 
Master of gavunda of 
Nandagiri Uppavalli, 
Mudda of 
Valiyere, 
Yerega of 
Magundi and 
the prabhus of 
Benneyur 
Seventy 
142. Madalagere Lesayya; - The obtainer Some land Shankara- Kalkani-nddu - - - - - 
inscription of | 9" January, of the band of with fertile gonda, the 
Lesayya 971 CE five great black soil son of 
(during the instruments, deceased 
reign of mahdasamanta hero, 
Marasimha) Asagayya 
[EC (RE) Vol. 
10, Cp 128, p. 
833] 
143. Masagana- Marasimha II; - Konguni- - - - Village Bicha, the - - Kalkani-ndd - - - Duggayya - 
halli c. 971-72 CE varma- Nettur son of the of Kotta- 
inscription of Dharma- deceased mangala 
Permanadi, Maharaja- warrior 
Shaka 893 dhiraja; Lord Erigari 
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[EC (RE) Vol. of 
10, Cp 102, p. Kovalalapura; 
823] Master of 
Nandagiri, a 
death-god to 
the Nolamba 
race 
144. Nerlige Marasimha; - Konguni- - - A kalnadu Village Butuga, son - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | c. 971-72 CE varma- Nerilage of war-hero 
Marasimha, Dharma- Annavasayya 
Shaka 894 Maharaja- 
[EC (RE) Vol. dhiraja; Lord 
10, Ak 284, of 
pp. 740-41] Kovalalapura; 
Master of 
Nandagiri, a 
death-god to 
the Nolamba 
race 
Chagiyabb- - - - - Bittuvatta - - - - - Gavundas - - - A grant of 
arasi and ten kolagas 
Butuga of land for 
enjoyment 
till 
perpetuity 
145. Mugalavalli Permmandi Satyavakya, - - Kalnad (The 
inscription of | and Ereyappa; ..., Lord of dependents 
Permanadi undated Kovalalapura; of) 
[EC (RE) Vol, Master of Madivarma 
11, Cm 99, p. Nandagiri of Mulivalli 
386] 
- - A village The son of 
(name lost) Ramagunda 


together 


with chief 


whose name 


is lost 
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taxes and 
petty taxes 
in addition 
to kodagi 
(gift)of one 
khanduga of 
land 
146. Hiremalali Not clear; Dharma- - - - An Name lost - - Gangavadi- - - - Pochayya - 
inscription of | c. 976-77 Maharaja- agrahara 32,000; 
Satyavakya- dhiraja, called Kuppe-nadu 
Permanadi, Satyavakya, Manalura 
Shaka 898 Konguni- 
[EC (RE) Vol, varma, Lord 
4, Pp 133, p. of 
879] Kovalalapura, 
Master of 
Nandagiri 
147. Dodda- The ‘twelve’ Bhalari, - - - - All the Kuchi- - - Ede-nddu - The - Immadi - 
homma of Piriya- Mahadeva, properties of | bhatdara ‘Twelve’ of Pemmadi- 
inscription of | Holma in Bhagavati the five Piriya- yachari 
Satyavakya- Ede-nddu and deities Holma; Bahula- 
Permanadi, Ayappa- including gavunda vellamga 
Shaka 899 gdvunda of Bhalari, 
[EC (RE) Vol. Olabha Mahadeva, 
3, Nj 294, p. (Vallabha?); Bhagavati 
742) 3" July, 977 
CE 
148. Kottatti Rajamalla- - Satyavakya; - - Kalnad Village The - - - - - - - - 
inscription of | Permanadi; Konguni- Kottatti dependents 
Satyavakya c. 977-78 CE varma, of Isaraganda 
Rachamalla Dharma- 
Permanadi, Maharaja- 
Shaka 899 dhiraja, Lord 
[EC (RE) Vol. of 
7, Md 81, p. Kovalalapura, 
614] 
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Master of 
Nandagiri 
149. Peggur King - Dharma- - - For The villages Ananta- - - Beddoragare Witnesses- The ay- - Chandana- - 
inscription Rachamalla Maharaja- permanent of viryayya (Gangavadi)- The ay- samanta; ndiyayya 
Satyavakya and his dhiraja, enjoyment Peggaduru 96,000 samanta; the the 
Rachamalla younger Satyavakya, and ‘Seventy’; “Seventy”; 
Permanadi, brother Konguni- Posavadaga eight-okkalu; eight-okkalu 
Shaka 889 Rakkasa; varma, Lord Protectors- the 
[EC (RE) Vol] 25" February, of four 
1, No. 98, pp. | 978 CE Kovalalapura, Malepars, the 
95-99] Master of ‘five 
Nandagiri for hundred’, the 
Satyavakya; five 
the damarigas 
administrator 
of 
Beddoragare 
for Rakkasa 
150. Maruru Nanniya - Nitimarga- - - Vidyadana Five Akhanda- - - - Prabhus - - - - 
inscription of | Ganga; Konguni- khandugas bhatara 
Nanniya Ninth century Dharma- of battaval; 
Ganga Maharaja- a plot in the 
[EC (RE) Vol, dhiraja, Lord portion of 
8, Ag 28, pp. of rice land; 
534-35] Kovalalapura; three 
Master of khandugas 
Nandagiri and five 


kulas of wet 
land in the 
sedimentary 
earth to the 
east of the 
Arakere 
tank; garden 
in the 
sedimentary 


earth to the 
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No.] inscription and date” deities title(s) of the | issue (s) grant/ donated carana vedic division the local trative titles term(s) scribe fee paid to 
& mentioned donor privileges mentioned knowledge people/ for officials the writer/ 
Reference granted or sacrifices witnesses/ scribe 
protectors 
north of 
Kosigagere 
tank 
151. Bhairekoppa N.A.; - Dharma- - - - - - - - Mandali- - Gavunda - - - 
inscription of | Undated Maharaja- ndadu-1000 
Satyavakya dhiraja; 
[EC Vol. VII, Paramésvara; 
Sh 24, p. 14] Satyavakya; 
Konguni- 


varma, Lord 


of 
Kovalalapura; 
Master of 
Nandagiri 
152. Madivala Karanaki; - - - - Bittuvatta Some land The - - Nolambavadi- - - - - - 
inscription of | Undated (unspecified) (caretaker of) 32,000 
Rakkasa- tank 
Ganga 
Rachamalla 
[EC Vol. X, 
Sp 59, p. 280] 
153. Beluru Basanayya; - Perggade - The village A village; Nallaya; god - - - - Perggade - - - 
inscription of | c. 997 CE as permandi- go Mahadeva; 
Ganga Jjivita and 10 excavated a Maliyakka- 
Permanadi kalogas of tank, chari 
[EC (RE) Vol, land as constructed 
7, Md 67, pp. bittuvatta a bund, set 
609-10] up a sluice 
anda 
kaloga of 
land to god 
Mahadeva; 


ten kolagas 
of land; ten 
khandugas 


of land to 
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protectors 
Maliyakkac 
hari 
154. Belachala- Ereyamga- - - - - - The village Melar-odéya - - - - Gavunda; - - - 
vadi gdvunda and of Marayya Nal- 
inscription of | Beda- Naranagala gamunda 
Nitimarga- gdvunda; 
Permmanadi, | 24" 
Shaka 935 December, 
[EC (RE) Vol.) 1013 CE 
3, Gu 48, p. 
581] 
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Conclusion 


The emergence of the Western Ganga state marks a significant stage in the 
history of southern Karnataka. This state, whose earliest recorded presence in dated to 
late fourth century CE, first emerged in the region broadly identified as the upper 
Pennar basin, drained by the river Pennar and its tributaries, and spread over the 
modern-day YSR Cuddapah and Anantapur districts in Andhra Pradesh, Kolar, 
Chikkaballapura and undivided Bangalore districts of Karnataka. During this phase, it 
had its political bases at Kuvalalapura and Kavaipada. It seems that during this phase 
of state formation, the Western Gangas had to neutralise the power of the local 
chieftains and emerging polities like the Banas. During the phase, they also controlled, 
though temporarily, parts of ancient Sendraka and Vallavi visayas, which roughly 
correspond to the parts of Shimoga and Davanagere districts and parts of 
Chikkamagalur and Hassan districts, respectively. These territories correspond to parts 


of Tungabhadra basin and the Vedavathi basin respectively. 


From the latter half of the fifth century i.e. during the reign of Avinita, there 
began the territorial expansion of the state in the southern direction. The expansion of 
the state was achieved through both war and diplomacy. The epigraphic records from 
this period onwards specifically name the powers which were confronted in the 
battlefield. Prominent among these were the Chalukyas of Vatapi, Pandyas of Madurai, 
and the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta. They also entered into matrimonial alliances with 
a number of contemporary powers. At least in one case, this policy directly contributed 
to their territorial expansion. When the Punnata king died without any male heir, his 
maternal grandson and the Ganga ruler Durvinita annexed his kingdom and thus 
brought a significant part of the upper Cauvery basin under their control. With this 
annexation, the need to shift the political base to the Cauvery basin was felt for two 
reasons — firstly, the territories could be better controlled in the light of the growing 
political competition in their neighbourhood, and secondly, the region being more 
fertile could be a better source of revenue for the state. During this phase, the state also 
came to control parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts of Tamil Nadu (which forms 


part of the Kongu region). 
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Thus, at the peak of their power the Western Gangas controlled the territories 
from the upper Pennar basin to the upper Cauvery basin. These territories, as envisaged 


by S.C. Malik, were located beyond the ‘historical cultural-political core areas’. 


Our approach of seeing the emergence of state and society as a result of the 
interplay of various processes over a period of time, shaped by both internal and 
external factors, motivated us to trace the developments in the region since the earliest 
possible times. As a result, our enquiry also touched upon issues like the creation of a 
resource base for the state, social processes leading to the spread of complex society, 
and also the strategies adopted by the state to seek consolidation of its authority. These 
issues were also studied in the light of the ongoing debate on the nature of the trans- 
local states from the Gupta period onwards. It was believed that such an understanding 
will also contribute to underlining the characteristic features of the early medieval 


period. 


In order to trace the processes leading to the emergence of state and society 
under the Western Gangas, the megalithic period was chosen as the entry point as this 
was the first cultural phase marked by the large-scale colonization of south India as 
compared to the immediately preceding Neolithic-Chalcolithic phase. The cultural 
phase was marked by pastoralism-dominated mixed economy in the early phase which 
gradually gave way to the dominance of agriculture, though pastoralism continued to 
remain an integral part of subsistence strategy. Production was mainly for subsistence 
with the use of family labour. The available material remains suggest the involvement 
of these sites in inter-regional exchanges also. In the social sphere, these cultures 
witnessed the emergence of social inequalities in the form of the coming up of a ruling 
stratum. The political structure of these communities may be labelled as ‘chiefdom’ in 
which a chief received a share of ‘surplus’ from the fellow members of the community 
in the form of gifts and prestation, but did not enjoy any direct control over means of 


production and labour. 


It was in these circumstances that the region had its first encounter with the 
state. It was the Mauryan Empire which first reached the region with an eye on the local 
resources. The region was on the periphery of the empire which was controlled through 


its southern headquarter called Suvarnagiri, possibly with its seat of power in the 
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Hospet-Hampi-Kopbal area and in the area of Chitradurga. The chief interests of the 
Mauryan state in the region seems to be gold in the Kolar-Hutti region and the elephants 
in the Mysore region, in addition to timber, semi-precious stones like quartz, agate and 
carnelian. In the light of the broad consensus among the historians on the nature of the 
Mauryan state, it looks logical to assume that the exploitation of such resources was 
done through the local communities as the administration lacked the necessary 
resources to control labour and production in the region. On the basis of the experiences 
in other parts of the Deccan, it may be assumed that as a result of this horizontal rather 
than vertical expansion of the Mauryan state there emerged a better-defined ruling elite 


soon after the retreat of the metropolitan state.! 


The centuries following the decline of the Mauryan Empire also witnessed the 
emergence of state societies in the neighbourhood of the region of our study. To the 
north, there emerged a major state under the Satavahanas which controlled large parts 
of the Deccan, and the region in the south experienced the emergence of the ‘Sangam 
polities’. During this period the region did not experience colonisation by either of the 
political systems and remained outside their direct political control. We do not come 
across any evidence of the existence of a local ruling stratum through uninscribed or 
inscribed coins or inscriptions like the ones noticed in the case of the other parts of the 
Deccan. However, the discovery of hoards of Roman coins from a number of sites from 
the region in addition to some other objects with Roman connection from the 
excavations at Talakad and T. Narasipur suggest that the region was a part of the 
exchange network feeding into the trade contacts with the Western World. One can 
safely assume that this would have motivated the local elites to exercise control over 
land and labour. The wealth, thus created, would have remained mainly in the hands of 
these local elites and thus contributed to the sharpening of social differentiation. 


However, in the light of the absence of local coins it seems logical to believe that the 


' The Mauryan presence in south is attested by Kesavan Veluthat also. For details, see Kesavan Veluthat, 
‘The Mauryan presence in South India’, in idem, Notes of Dissent: Essays on Indian History, New 


Delhi, 2018, pp. 20-33. 
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local economic structure was still not as complicated as was in other parts of the Deccan 


or western Karnataka. 


The following centuries witnessed the establishment of the Pallava rule in south 
India. Their control over the region of study has been attested only through logical 
reasoning and not through any conclusive evidence. Even if their political control over 
south Karnataka is accepted, we do not come across any evidence of their intervention 
in the region either through their officials or through the local ruling elites. It means 
that the establishment of the Western Ganga state during the Pallava period was not 
mediated by them. As the region had not witnessed any ‘political stability’ during the 
Pallava control, the emergence of the state cannot be attributed to the political vacuum 
created due to the decline of the Pallava power in the wake of the defeat of Vishnugopa 
by the Gupta ruler Samudragupta. However, in the light of the absence of any hostility 
between the Western Gangas and the Pallavas in the early phase of the state formation 
we cannot reject the possibility that the Pallavas found them as a cushion against any 


future invasion emanating from the north. 


Thus, we see that the emergence of the Western Ganga state was a development 
from below and not from above which took place in the region which was peripheral to 
the heartland of the Pallava state. The course of their operation was influenced but not 
determined by the interactions with the regions having complex societies. On the basis 
of the fact that their earliest record i.e. the Shasankota plates of Madhavavarman, Year 
1, presents Madhavavarman as an independent sovereign with the paraphernalia of 
royalty having pan-Indian acceptance, one may assume that the state as an institution 
had already come into existence by then. On the basis of the research in the other parts 
of the subcontinent, we may assume that the emergence of the state was preceded by 
the erosion of the social formations based on kinship ties and its gradual replacement 
by the ones based on impersonal relations. It seems that, as in the case of Kerala, the 
transition was triggered by the practice of land grants to brahmanas which gradually 
introduced ‘new elements in the relations of production and distribution ... which were 
capable of upsetting the comfortable balance in the society... The unequal distribution 


of the social product and the creation of several sections with special privileges, but no 
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participation in the processes of production in any manner, was the point from which 


this departure can be identified’ .” 


A state is not a static institution; it is rather a dynamic one which keeps trying 
to ensure its longevity by remaining financially viable, socially acceptable and 
militarily strong enough to provide security to the subjects and land. The failure of the 
state on any of these fronts may lead to its demise. Such concerns explain the evolution 
of any state structure over a period of time. The Western Ganga state was no exception 
to this. On the basis of the strategies adopted in these spheres, we identified two phases 


in its evolution. 


The first phase was identified with the period from the fourth century to early 
sixth century. In this phase the state was territorially confined to the upper and middle 
Pennar basin, and towards the end expanded to the upper Cauvery basin. During the 
period the focus of the rulers seems to be the expansion of its resource bases through 
land grants mainly to the brahmanas followed by Jaina temples (commonly referred to 
as jindalaya or basadi) of Digambara sect. It was believed that endowed with immunities 
from fiscal obligations, these donees would facilitate agrarian expansion and introduce 
the state rights in the donated territories. Thus, it was expected that they will create the 
infrastructure necessary for the state to exercise its power. The emergence of 
administrative units at different levels suggests that not only the state controlled a 
number of nuclear areas which ensured the channelization of extracted surplus to the 
sovereign, but there was hierarchization in these nuclear areas also in the form of 
hierarchy in administrative units. The agents of the state in this phase were mainly the 
officials appointed by the state. It seems that the general policy during this phase was 
to bring the subjugated territories or in some cases local polities under its direct control 


and replace the local ruling elite with state officials. These features of the Western 


> Kesavan Veluthat, ‘The Chera State of Mahodayapuram in Kerala’ in Bhairabi Prasad Sahu and 
Hermann Kulke (eds.), Interrogating Political Systems: Integrative Processes and States in Pre- 


modern India, New Delhi, 2015, pp. 390-391. 
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Ganga state in this phase makes it broadly conform to the features of ‘early kingdoms’, 


as propounded by Kulke.? 


Towards the end of the early phase, some noticeable changes in the nature of 
the state started appearing, this became dominant in the later phase i.e. from c. sixth 
century onwards. An important feature of the state apparatus during this phase was its 
integrative approach to the existing ruling elites and the dominant social groups. It 
seems to have responded to unevenly developed localities within the state. Some of the 
localities had developed nuclear areas with a local ruler whereas some other localities 
had witnessed the emergence of village communities. Besides, in some localities such 
village communities were in the early stage of their development. There were 
undoubtedly virgin and waste lands too. There also existed some communities which 
were experiencing transition from tribalism and pastoralism, or from the latter to an 
agrarian economy. Headed by their chiefs such communities seem to be less affected 


by complex social and economic differentiation. 


At least some of the local rulers were allowed to continue with their rights over 
land and revenue. In some cases their integration was done through administrative 
rankings. For example, the forefathers of Vikramaditya-gavunda, the administrator of 
Kolala-visaya during the reign of Bhuvikrama, called were the lords of the locality.‘ 
The village communities also continued to exercise their powers in matters like 


deciding the boundary disputes and delivering justice in local disputes. The 


3 Herman Kulke, ‘The Early and the imperial Kingdom in Early Medieval India’, in idem (ed.) State in 
India 1000-1700, New Delhi, 1995, pp. 233-62. Kulke talks about three successive stages of state 
formation — (i) Chiefdom, which emerges within a nuclear area; (ii) Early kingdom, which 
characterizes a stepwise penetration into and integration of the peripheral zones and, to a lesser extent, 
of the neighboring nuclear areas respectively; (iii). imperial kingdom, which has a considerably 
enlarged core region, consisting of the original dynastic nuclear area and its conquered and integrated 
hinterland. In Sanskrit terminology these three stages broadly correspond with the titles ‘king’ (raja), 
‘great king’ (maharaja), and’ supreme king of great kings’ (Maharaja-dhirdja) respectively. 
Alternatively, Kulke also uses the terms rajavamsa, samantacakra and mandala respectively. Though 
Kulke’s hypothesis looks very mechanical, it is useful in identifying the stages in the emergence of 
regional kingdoms on the basis of their material and ideological basis. 


4R. Shama Sastry, ‘Bedirur grant of Bhuvikrama, Year 25, Shaka 556’, MAR, 1925, pp. 85-89. 
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acknowledgement of the importance of the local dominant groups like gavundas and 
bovas by the state explains the appointment of some of them at various levels of 
administration. It is obvious that the state tried to utilise their knowledge of the local 
topography and society. In the case of pastoral communities, the state seems to reach 
out by recognising the acts of valour of the local heroes by making land grants. Such 
acts not only created its agents in the locality, but would also have contributed to the 
sharpening of social differentiation. Thus, the phase witnessed not only the territorial 
expansion and shift of the centre of political power to Talakad in upper Cauvery basin, 
it also witnessed shift in the social basis of the state, as marked by the appearance of 


new social categories. 


Conscious efforts were made to win social acceptability for the rulers. It was 
attempted with the help of religious ideas, symbols and institutions. Attempts were 
made to show the king as capable of providing protection not only to the life and 
property of the subjects but also to the social order, referred to and encompassed by the 
expression dharma. The attributes and capability of the king were presented as his 
personal quality as well as qualities inherited from his ancestors. It explains the growing 
length and allegoric contents of the prasasti sections of the land grant charters issued 
by them and their subordinates. The king was also presented as the leader of the 
community of different religious faiths by highlighting his patronage to their respective 
religious orders. The main form of this patronage was land donations. It explains the 
significant changes noticed in the composition of the beneficiaries of land donations 


over period of time. 


The support for these developments was mobilized through expansion of 
agriculture. For this, land was donated, mainly to the brahmanas and Jaina temples in 
the early phase and to the brahmanas, brahmanical and Jaina temples, and local heroes 
in the later phase, with exemption from revenue obligations. The incentives were also 
provided to the people for creating and maintaining the irrigation facilities. For the 
purpose of agrarian expansion, virgin territories were converted into agricultural land. 
This way state-sponsored efforts were aimed at the horizontal spread of rural agrarian 
settlements. Efforts were also made to connect these settlements with trans-local 


exchange networks, which resulted in the rise of new exchange nodes as well as 
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expansion of the already existing ones. The hypothesis of urban decay does not stand 
scrutiny of the sources from the region of our study, as there is hardly any evidence to 


prove the existence of any urban centre in the pre-Ganga period in the region. 


The case of Vishvakarma craftsmen underlines the process of transformation of 
the craftsmen into a jdati through Sanskritisation. A study of the social processes 
suggests that the social organization cannot be explained with reference to the varna or 
jati framework as suggested by Dharmashastric literature. We not only come to know 
about the irrelevance of the varna-jati status in the identity formation of non- 
brahmanas, but also as illustrated by the claim to satsidra status by Vikramaditya- 
gavunda, the prevalence of status claims based on achievement. This problematises our 


usual assumptions about varna and caste in the early medieval period. 


Thus, it may be argued that the shaping of state and society under the Western 
Gangas cannot be explained with reference to the ideas of ‘centralization’ or 
‘segmentation’. Nor can these be understood with reference to the concepts and 
categories originating from the brahmanical texts. One needs to understand the 
processes operating at the level of the localities and sub-regions. These processes were 
no doubt affected by factors like constant interaction with developed state systems, 
participation in the inter-regional exchanges, and penetration of pan-Indian ideas, 


including religious ideologies. 


